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Yeltsin pledges to 
serve a full term 
as crisis deepens 

Chernomyrdin scrambles to build coherent economic strategy 


By John TTwmftifl and 
Ctvystia Freeland hi Moscow 

Russian president Boris Yeltsin 
last night defiantly declared he 
would serve out the rest of his 
elected term of office, wh uffin g 
pressure to stand down before 
June 2000. 

“I am not going to resign, I am 
going to work," he said in a tele- 
vision interview. “As is laid 
down according to the constitu- 
tional term, in 2000 a new presi- 
dent win be elected and I will not 
take part in that presidential 
election." 

Mr Yeltsin's comments came as 
Victor Chernomyrdin, acting 
prime minister, scrambled to put 
together a coherent economic 
programme to tackle Russia’s 
deepening crisis and to win par- 
liamentary Hacking for his gov- 
ernment in a vote on Monday. 

Russia's leading businessmen, 
the so-called “oligarchs", are lob- 
bying the government to put 
Boris Fyodorov, a prominent 
reformer, in charge of economic 
policy. They are also behind an 


Dollar tumbles 

The dollar yesterday became the 
latest victim of the global market 
turmoil. It fell nearly 5 pfgs 
against the D-Mark on the 
growing be Ref that the Federal 
Reserve might cut US Interest 
rates soon to help avert a global 
recession. In late US trading the 
dollar was at DM1.7605, 4.75 
pfgs below Thursday's London 
dose. Report, Page 9 


invitation to Domingo Cavallo, 
architect of Argentina's financial 
stab Alsatian, to come to Moscow 
as an adviser. 

World stock markets continued 
to head lower in response to the 
Russian crisis. Tokyo slipped to a 
12-year low as the Nikkei 225 
average fell below the 14,000 
level, also weighed down by wor- 
ries that parliament would delay 
financial restructuring plans. 

European markets fell heavily 
in early trading, with the UK's 
FTSE 100 index down 259 points 


at one stage. Most markets, how- 
ever, cut their losses by the end 
of the day. Footsie finished U9.1 
points down at 5^49.4. In New 
York, the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average traded erratically, drop- 
ping close to 8,000 before 
rebounding to be 33.38 lower, at 
8,132,01. by 2pm New York time. 

Charles Ryan, a Moscow invest- 
ment banker who was once Mr 
Fyodorov’s business partner, said 
Russia’s big businessmen had 
dedded to back Mr Fyodorov out 
of the fear that the turmoil would 
destroy their finunHai empires. 

Advisers to Mr Chernomyrdin, 
such as Alexander Shokhizr. 
pnrfiawipntar y leader of the act- 
ing premier’s Our Rome is Russia 
party, have been calling for the 
government to adopt a more 
interventionist approach and to 
print money. 

Mr Yeltsin, speaking slowly 
bat assuredly on TV, admitted 
the crisis would result in higher 
prices and hardship. He vowed to 
do everything to minimise the 
social pain. He denied sugges- 
tions be bad in effect handed 



1 am gofcig to wo rift Boris Yeltsin in the Kremlin yesterday before giving Ms tel ev isi on kiln view 


Picture: Reuters 


over power to Victor Chernomyr- 
din. But Mr Yeltsin did dfemiKB 
Anatoly Chubais as his special 
representative with the interna- 
tional financial institutions. 

In Buenos Aires a spokesman 
for Mr Cavallo, who leads a small 
opposition party in Congress, 
said Mr Cavallo bad not received 
any official approach and was 
fully occupied with domestic poli- 
tics. He added: "This is very pre- 
liminary, there is nothing con- 


crete. But an official request 
from Russia- would of course be 
considered seriously." 

Mr Cavallo was the architect of 
"convertibility", the currency 
board system introduced in 1991 
which pegged the Argentine peso 
to the dollar at one to one. Con- 
vertibility, along with a sweeping 
privatisation programme, 
quashed hyperinflation and laid 
the foundations for renewed eco- 
nomic growth in Argentina, hi 


circumstances reminiscent df the 
Russian crisis, Argentina also, 
forcibly restructured its domestic 
debt in 1969. 

Additional reporting by Ken Warn 
in Buenos Aires - - . 

Reports and analysis, Pages 2 & 3; 
Editorial Comment, Pago 6; All bets 
are cl*; Pago- 6; Bonds, Pap 8; 
Currencies, Page 9; Loudon stocks. 
Page 17; World stocks, Page 20; Lax, 
Page 24 . 


I IK spends up to US$7bn of reserves bolstering currency 


By Louise Lucas fo Hoag Kong 

Hong Kong poured up to USSTbn 
of foreign exchange reserves into 
the stock market yesterday in an 
attempt to defend its currency as 
international markets fell 
sharply and the government fore- 
cast a severe recession. 

Turnover on the stock market 
ballooned to a record HK$79bn 
(US$l0.2bn) as the government’s 
fortnight-long battle against spec- 
ulators entered its most critical 


day. Taxpayers' funds were used 
to keep the benchmark Hang 
Seng Index above 7,800, frustra- 
ting speculators who had used 
futures to bet on a lower dose. 

While Donald Tsang, financial 
secretary, claimed the unprece- 
dented government-buying a suc- 
cess, market participants were 
less convinced. “To me it’s the 
King Canute syndrome," said 
Terence Mahoney, managing 
director of TCW Asia fund man- 
agers. “You cannot turn a tide 


away no matter how powerful 
you are." 

Under Hong Kong's currency 
hoard, which pegs the territory's 
currency to the US dollar, attacks 
on the Hong Kong dollar auto- 
matically trigger a rise In inter- 
est rates. The government’s 
share-buying Is intended to pre- 
vent a “double play" in which 
speculators sell Hong Kong dol- 
lars and profit from negative 
positions on the property- 
dominated stockmarket, which is 


especially sensitive to interest 
rate rises. 

Sellers descended on Hong 
Kong, cashing In on the govern- 
ment-led rally. Short-selling, or 
selling stocks investors do not 
own in the an ti ci p a t ion of baying 
them bade at a lower price, was 
also widespread. John Seel, econ- 
omist at Bear Stearns, noted: 
"Everybody who could took a 
short position.” 

Mr Tsang had earlier 
announced that second quarter 


gross domestic product fell by 
about 5 per emit in real terms, 
and projected a contraction of 
4 per cent for the full year. 

On Thursday, three of the terri- 
tory's biggest companies reported 
steep falls in earnings. But the 
share prices of Cheung Kong, 
Hutchison Whampoa and Citic 
Pacific have benefited from the 
government’s buying spree. 

The government began buying 
shares two weeks ago, pushing 
the Hang Seng Index up by about 


1,200 points! Yesterday, the main 
focus for the intensified share 
buying was the expiry of August 
futures contracts. The expiry 
date forces owners to either set- 
tle their positions - some of 
which would have been loss-mak- 
ing - or to roll them over into 
September. 

Plans frustrated, Page 3 
Editorial Comment, Page 6 
World Stocks, Page 21 . 
lax, Page 24 


Bankers 
remain 
calm and 
connected 

-Bv Gerard Baker 
m Jackson Hole, Wyontbig 

Against, the backdrop of the 
Grand Teton mountain range 
near Wyoming’s Yellowstone 
National Park, the world’s lead- 
ing monetary policy makers yes- 
terday maintained the appear- 
ance of order and caJbn. so crucial 

in fh™* Of financial crisis. . 

Alan Greenspan, rhairman of 
the Federal Reserve, hosted 
senior officials from European 
and Asian central Hanks for the 
Fedja .annual two-day long sym- 
poshmi on economic policy. 

The subject of the symposium, 
agreed months ago; was “Income 
Inequality - Issues and Policy 
Options". Most participants 
quietly agreed there were more 
pressing matters at Hand 

Ov» dinner on Thursday a few 
hotheads suggested the agenda 
be thrown away and given over 
to a comprehensive consideration 
of the tumultuous events in 
Russia and Asia this week. 

But courtesy to the speakers, 
and - it was widely suspected - 
the desire to keep up appear- 
ances, meant Income Inequality 
remained the theme. 

Ki cking off the symposium, Mr 
Greenspan spoke of the need for 
further research into the causes 
of recent patterns of in co m e and 
wealth distribution in the US. 
After a brief free-form lunch 
discussion which did dwell on 
current questions, the partici- 
pants dispersed for hiking and 
Whitewater rafting excursions. 

Though critics pointed up the 
comparison between the central 
bankers' activities and those of 
the band in the final hours of the 
Titanic, the analogy was not 
wholly accurate. - ' 

In between sessions on the 
impact of monetary policy on 
income distribution and recent 
trends in income Inequality offi- 
cials huddled, scraps of paper cir- 
culated and high-powered views 
were exchanged. They were not 
talking about Gizu coefficients. 
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Pakistan moves to Islamic law Toyota raises Daihatsu stake 


Nawaz Sharif, Pakistan's prime minister, plans to replace the 
country's legal system with one based on Islam. In an effort to allay 
(ears in Pakistan and abroad about tlra consequences of the country 
becoming more radical. Mr Sharif promised to protect non-Moslems, 
estimated at about 5 per cent of the population. Page 4 

Northern Ireland in drive for US investment 

The UK government announced a big drive to attract US companies 
■ a to Northern Ireland, with a tour of 11 cities by senior ministers in 
It' October. The promotion, which wHI include Canada, will come after 
president Bill Clinton's visit to Ireland next week. Page 5 

Indiana’s Democrats grapple with Clinton scandal 

Democratic candidates In Indiana campaigning for three marginal 
seats In the House of Representatives become evasive when asked if 
they would consider inviting president Clinton to visit their district in 
a state which prides itself on conservative family values, sex scan- 
dals in the White House make uncomfortable reading. Page 4 

Roods take Chinese back to basics 

Over the past three weeks, China's struggle against the worst floods 
since 1954 has brought the type of mass mobilisation that Mao 
Zedong used to marshal. Millions have marched off to do battle with 
trie elements and leaders have gone back to basics: exhorting the 
masses with loud haliers. More than 3,000 people have been tailed 
and one fifth of the 1.3bn papulation has been affected. Page 7 
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Japanese carmaker Toyota is to take a controlring stake In Daihatsu, 
the minicar producer, Toyota's purchase will Hft its slake from 34.5 
per cent to 51.2 per cent Analysts said the deal would allow Toyota 
to take advantage of the smaBer company’s strength in the mlnicar 
market and Its presence in China. Page 24 

GM strike hits US consumer spending 

US consumer spending feS last month for the first time In more than 
two years as motor vehicle sales slumped in the wake of the General 
Motors strike, acoordlng to figures from the Commerce Department 
Personal income grew by 0.5 per cent to a seasonally adjusted total 
of $7,140bn, up from a revised 0.3 per cent rise in June. Page 4 

Russian crisis depresses European markets 

The Russian financial crisis continued to 
Eraottn 300 Index depress European stock markets yester- 

taw_ ; day, with the leading bourses down 

it® — around 1-2 per cent The DAX index In 

\ Frankfurt dropped below the 5,000 level. 

112D The continent’s bourses were heavily 

iiw. ^. . . down on the week: Frankfurt fell 5.1 per 

21 2# cent, Paris 6 per cent. whBe Madrid 

a ii in imw . . (exposed to Latin America) plunged 11.8 

per cent London stocks. Page 17; World sto ck s. Page 21; Mar- 
kets FT Weekend Page XXIV 

Tefiabs renegotiates takeover of Ciena 

The takeover by TeQabs of fallow US telephone equipment company 
Ciena is back on track after two rocky weeks, but at a reduced price. 
TeUabs has cut by 20 per cent the amount it is paying for Ciena after 
its share price collapsed following adverse trading news. Page 24 

Final rotmd nears for PoJyGram films bidders 

Would- be bidders far PdyQram Rimed Entertainment have a dead- 
line of the second week In September to submit offers- PFE, 

Europe's largest film group with a library of 1,500 pictures, wHI then 
discover who has decided to go into the final round of bidding. Ana- 
lysts are convinced that PFE is an attractive proposition. Page 23 


FT-conr the FT web site provides updated news and 
as online archive of back articles at http://www.FT.com 
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DEBT SCHEME BOND HOLDERS GIVEN THREE WEEKS TO DECIDE HOW TO SWAP THEIR I NVESTMEN TS B UT SOME P ™LSjjT^ 

Moscow sets timetable for investors 


By Jeremy Grant in London and 
Claries Clover In Moscow 


Rifcria'y 
off slier 


yesterday brake days 
j silence over a long- 
ave&ited debt restructuring 
plan, giving investors three 
weeks to decide how to swap 
their bond holdings. 

But tt foiled to unveil full 
details of how the scheme 
would work, adding to the 
woes of foreign investors 
already exasperated by pre- 
vious delays and the know- 
ledge that they staml to lose 
billions of dollars. 

The scheme is a central 
part of Moscow's efforts to 
stay afloat in the face of. 


mounting debts. It drew 
howls of protest from foreign 
investors when it became 
clear last week the plan 
would wipe out the bulk of 
their original investments in 

p iston domestic bonds. 

The government said it 
would give Investors in high- 
yielding, short-term treasury 
hfliR - known by the Rus- 
sian acronym GKOs - until 
September 18 to decide 
whether to accept its plan to 
forcibly convert them into 
longer -dated debt. 

The idea is to lengthen the 
maturity of about $40bn in 
GKOs to ease the massive 
burden of interest payments 


and redemptions. Investors 
would have to decide by that 
date what kind of securities 
to choose from a menu of 
either rouble-denominated 
debt or a mixture of rouble 
and dollar paper. 

Those choosing to swap up 
to 20 per cent of the nominal 
value of their' GKOs into dol- 
lar bonds would convert 
them at market value as 
measured on August 14. 

Foreign and other non-res- 
ident investors hold about 
$i7bn in GKOs; Russian 
banks . and the central bank 
hold the rest 

The GKO swap Is expected 
to hit Russia's stricken 


franks particularly hard. 

On Thursday. Russia's 
central bank said it would 
nationalise SBS-Agro, the 
second largest Russian bank 

in terms of assets, which bad 
become insolvent despite* a 
jlOGm central bank injection 
two weeks ago. The same 
day an alliance between 
Inkombank, the country’s 
third largest bank in assets, 
and National Reserve Bank, 
was expanded to included 
Avtobank, Mezhkombank 
and Alfa Bank. 

Bankers say no 'matter 
which, option foreign inves- 
tors choose, they are likely 
to have to write off 80-95 per 


cent of their original invest- 
ments.' However, than were 
no further details, adding to 
investor frustration. *1 don't 
think it’s a matter of not tak- 
ing this seriously, I think 
they are confused and 
there's absolutely no leader- 
ship in deciding what the 
terms are going to be," said 

Marcel Cassard. chief emerg- 
ing market economist at 
Deutsche Bank. 

Some bankers in Moscow 
suggest the debt swap could 
be revised if some factions 
behind acting prime minister 

Victor Chernomyrdin gain in 
influence. Fears were grow- 
ing yesterday over the fate 


of about SIQbn in forward 
foreign exchange contracts 
bought by foreign investors 
in the GKO market from 
Russian banks. 

They have been subject to 
a 90-day debt moratorium 
imposed by Moscow as part 
of its debt crisis plan. But 
bankers say it is unclear 
whether they will be repaid 
once that expires. 

“They still haven’t given 
any signals whatsoever as to 
what happens to the debt 
after the moratorium,” said 
Kasper Bartholdy, of Credit 
Suisse First Boston. 

Editorial Comment, Page 8 


BLACK MARKET POLICE CRACK DOWN ON HARD CURRENCY TRADING 


Fighting crime at the exchange booth 


By Charles Clover fa Moscow 

The last time someone in the 
Soviet Union was shot for 
illegal hard currency trading 
was in 2986 or 1987. but no 
one can remember exactly 
when. His name was Soko- 
lov. people recall owner of 
what was then Yellseevsky 
supermarket on Arbatskaya 
street in downtown Moscow. 

As Russia's liberal eco- 
nomic dream crashes down 
around ordinary Muscovites, 
Mr Sokolov's legacy is being 
remembered. The hard cur- 
rency black market, 
unknown for the last half 
decade as the country moved 


towards full currency con- 
vertibility, again shows 
signs of returning, as the 
Russian government has 
begun to clamp down on 
“economic crimes" to control 
the free fall of the rouble. 

Yesterday, the rouble was 
being offered is several 
exchange booths around 
Moscow for 10 to the dollar, 
having plunged through the 
officially declared floor of 9 l 5 
to tHp fliQ iia T declared by the 
government on August 17. 
By noon, most of these 
kiosks had taped signs to 
their bullet-proof windows 
saying "no hard currency”. 

While authorities have 


allowed traders to offer dol- 
lars for 15 per cent more 
than the official rate, police 
are nfawnphig down on unli- 
censed traders, who stand 
n»rt to g yrh«T)gP booths in 
Moscow, offering dollars or 
roubles wen outside the offi- 
cial rate. 

Yesterday, one woman in 
Hevski train station, stand- 
ing next to an exchange 
booth, was offering to sell 
roubles for 11 to the dollar. 
Tam on my way to Ukraine, 
and they say that the rouble 
jg falling a gainst thp hryvnia 

[Ukraine’s currency! so I am 
trying to buy dollars to pro- 
tect myself,” she said. 


But after buying $50 from 
a blue-jacketed man, who 
bargained her up to 11.50 to 
the dollar, two sweater-dad 
men grabbed the pair, 
showed badges and whisked 
them off to a police car. 

Vladimir Vershkov, the 
Moscow municipal police 
department’s spokesman, 
confirmed that police have 
been told to crack down on 
illegal hard currency trad- 
ing; “We are getting tougher 
on economic crimes.” 

In many of Russia’s 
regions, the restrictions on 
hard currency trading are 
even more draconian. In 
some places, dollar sales 


have effectively been forbid- 
den, as the re gional govern- 
ments try to bang on to as 
much cash as they can. 

In the Kamchatka penin- 
sula, said press reports, the 
“black market” exchange 
rate stood at Rbsl2 to the 
dollar yesterday, while the 
"theoretical” rate was 9. 

"In many regions of the 
country, ‘black exchanges’ 
are now active." said Gen- 
nady Selezniev, the speaker 
of Russia's state Duma, the 
lower house of parliament, 
from the Communist party. 

Mr Selezniev has led the 
charge against "illegal spec- 
ulative trading in hard cur- 


CONTAGION RUSSIA ‘REDEFINES INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL LANDSCAPE’ 


A watershed week for the 
world’s emerging markets 


ttnbatanced markets 


By Clay Harris, 

Banking Correspondent 

For the decades of the cold 
war. the US used the spectre 
of a "domino effect" to try to 
contain the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. By an 
irony of history, Russia's 
flirtation with capitalism 
has brought its most dra- 
matic manifestation. 

Moscow's effective default 
on its treasury bills and the 
devaluation of the rouble 
has sent investors scamper- 
ing from all emerging mar- 
kets in a helter-skelter 
“flight to quality". 

This was a watershed 
week for emerging markets, 
for more so than the Mexi- 
can crisis of 1994-95 or Asia’s 
rolling wave of troubles 
since the middle of last year. 

"Russia broke the mould," 
said Lawrence Goodman, 
chief economist in New York 
for Spain's Santander Invest- 
ment . “Russia is unquestion- 
ably a redefinition of the 
international financial man 
ket landscape." 

“The shock is just so great 
that emerging markets will 
be virtually dead for a pro- 
longed period,” perhaps up 
to two years, according to 
Glenn Davies, chief econo- 
mist In London for FTanoe’s 
Credit Lyonnais Securities 
Europe. 

"Contagion", the word of 
the moment, was an appro- 
priate metaphor, according 
to Tara Healy-Singh. head of 
Latin American equities for 
West Merchant Bank, emerg- 
ing markets subsidiary of 
Germany's Westdeutsche 
Landes bank. 

As with a medical epi- 
demic, fear of disease could 
be as potent as actually suc- 
cumbing to the ailment. Ms 


Great buying opportunities, says fund manager 


Gabriel Irwin looked 
exceptionally cheerful for 
someone trying to launch a 
new-emerging markets fixed 
income' fund yesterday, 
writes Jane Martinson, 
Investment Correspondent 

Mr Irwin, a senior fund 
manager for Prudential 
insurance company of 
America, which manages 
$223bn in assets, based his 
opti m ism on the belief that 
the Russian crisis offers 
some great buying 
opportunities. 

“Russian government debt 
denominated In deutsch- 
marks and dollars is very, 
very cheap," he said. “A lot 
of people have gone down 
holding an awful lot of this 
stuff." Hedge funds forced 
to sell such bonds in order 
to service their highly 
leveraged positions are 


creating huge oversupply, he 
added. 

Mr Irwin, who has been 
investing for over 20 years, 
beOeves that Russian 
dollar-denominated bonds 
are being priced below 
default levels. His optimism 
does not extend to domestic 
nxfole-denaminatBd debt, 
however. 

With the crisis in Russia 
far from over, Mr Irwin would 
invest a maxirrxxn of 5 per 
cent of his fund there once it 
is operational He is also 
keen on eastern European 
markets such as Poland, the 
Czech republic and Hungary. 

He contrasts the current 
situation with the bond crisis 
of 1994. Unlike Mexico, he 
does not believe Russia wlli 
be saved by the US in the 
short term. It's impossible 
for the west to give 


Russians any money at the 
moment because it would 
go straight into a Swiss 
bank account” Initial 
marketing efforts for the new 
Luxembourg-based fund 
have attracted commitments 
of about $8m, well below an 
expected $35rrh$40m. “In 
these extreme conditions it 
has been hard to raise 
money," said Mr Irwm. 

He also says that the 
outlook for global investing 
could get much worse. "I 
think if the Brazilian and 
Chinese currencies are 
devalued, people would 
probably breathe a sigh of 
relief and get on with it* 

The first official dose of 
the fond is next week, 
although the recent turmoil 
may mean this deadline is 
extended. The minimum 
Investment is $2,500. 
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Realy-Singh said: "People 
sell indiscriminately, funda- 
mentals are ignored. Indis- 
criminate fear - that's how 
contagion works." 

But why should Russia 
have a bearing on countries 
half a world away? 

“It’s not a question of fun- 
damental analysis any more, 
it’s just that people are risk 
averse,” Mr Davies said. 

Anthony Thomas, emerg- 
ing European research direc- 
tor at Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson, noted that exports 
to Russia accounted for only 
2V» per cent of the gross 
domestic product of Poland, 
Hungary and the Czech 
Republic. But these coun- 
tries had been tarred with 
the emerging markets brush 
and were also suffering from 
sales by investors trying to 
cover losses in Russia. 


Mr Goodman argued the 
central problem was the 
increase in the cost of capi- 
tal in emerging markets. 
Countries which ran large 
current account deficits and 
were over-reliant an inflows 
of capital were vulnerable to 
sudden shifts in sentiment. 
Disenchantment with some 
countries such as Venezuela 
was justifiable, but not with 
others. 

"Don’t blame Russia,” was 
the succinct message from 
Trevor Greetham, global 
strategist in London for Mer- 
rill Lynch, the US invest- 
ment bank. If there was con- 
tagion, he said. It had 
started in developed markets 
and spread to emerging mar- 
kets. Asia's problems, for 
instance, were attributable 
to Japan's economic woes. 

The key role of weak com- 


modity prices was under- 
lined by the currency tra- 
vails of two developed coun- 
tries, Canada and Norway, . 
said Michael Hughes, prod- 
uct manager for global . 
pmor giTi g markets at F lam - 
mg Asset Management. 

Mr Hughes said several 
factors were needed to con- 
tain the contagion: extended 
stability in developed mar- 
kets and the yen-dollar 
exchange rate, and a sue; 
cessftil refinancing by Bra- 
zil As for the catalyst for 
this week's carnage, he said>- 
"I believe the investment 
world has written off Rus- 
sia.'’ 

In other emerging mar- 
kets, buyers may emerge 
when the dust settles. Few 
expect that soon. “People 
will only differen tiate once 
the general selling off has 



stopped,” said Mr Hughes. 

- In the meantime. Ms Hea- 
ly-Singh, who liquidated her 
bank's proprietary book of 
Latin American equities in 
June because of “intuition”, 
would counsel investors to 
sit on their hands 
“Our advice is not to. be 
brave,” Mr Hughes said. 


Some valuations in emerging 
markets were now very 
attractive, but “ things will 
probably get worse before 
they get better.” - . 

Of Russia itself, Mr. 
Thomas said:. “Be gloomy, 
and then go some way fur- 
ther, and you’re not going to 
be too far away.” ' 


FINANCE MINISTERS PLEA TO ACTING PM | 

Chernomyrdin 
‘must 

with the IMF’ 



rency”, which many ordi- 
nary Russians blame for the 
collapse of the rouble, and 
therefore, their savings. 

Mr Selezniev also 
announced yesterday he bad 
evidence that Russia’s larg- 
est Hanks were planning a 
last-ditch surge of capital 
flight to escape the imposi- 
tion of currency controls. 

“From the safes and stores 
of the largest commercial 
Hanfcg a massive withdrawal 
of hard currency is happen- 
ing, and it is being prepared 
for shipment abroad,” said 
Mikhail Be Hat Mr SeZez- 
niev’s press secretary, yes- 
today. 


By Peter Norman in Bonn' 

Finance ministers of 
Germany. France, Britain 
and Italy yesterday told Rus- 
sia that full implementation 
of the economic reforms 
agreed with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was 
the best way to secure last- 
ing growth and social stabil- 
ity and restore the confi- 
dence of" international 
financial markets. 

In a letter to Victor Cher- 
nomyrdin. the Russian 
prime minister, the Euro- 
pean finance ministers of die 
Group of Seven leading 
industrial countries ham- 
mered home the message 
that Russia itself must take 
action to put its economic 
and financial house in order. 

Theo Waigel of Germany. 
Dominique Strauss-Kahn of 
Prance, Gordon Brown of 
Britain and Carlo Ciampi o S 
Italy agreed Russia must 
strengthen its finances 
through a fair tax system 
and take measures to restore 
stability to its financial sys- 
tem. 

They said it was crucial 
that the Riusian central 
hank continue- to pursue an 
independent, stability-ori- 
ented monetary policy. 

Although the letter 
pledged close co-operation 
with Russia, its insistence 


on Russian action signalled 
a departure from the previ- 
ous open-handed approach of . 
the European G7 countries, 
and particularly Germany, 
towards Russia. 

The ahsence of any men- 
tion of - possible financial 
assistance reflected the cur- 
rent G7 consensus that addi- 
tional money would not help 
Ru ssia . German government 
sources said more credits 
would act as a disincentive 
to reform and increase Rus- 
sia’s debt and interest bur- 
den, Neither the IMF nor 
any big industrial country 
was willing or able to pro- 
vide fends, they added. 

One message being chan- 
nelled from Bonn to Moscow 
is that Mr Chernomyrdin 
must spell out what ho plans 
to do and bow he intends to: 
win the support of the Rus- 
sian parliament. “We can 
only help when we know 
there is a dear programme 
with a goal that promises 
success,” Helmut Kohl, the 
chancellor, told today's Ber- 
liner Zeitung newspaper. 

Bonn -believes Russia's 
position is not altogether 
hopeless. Government 
sources have noted a sugges- 
tion by Alexander Livshits, 
President Boris Yeltsin’s for- 
mer economic adviser, could 
raise fends by selling state 
assets abroad. 



US F EDERAL R E SERV E PRESSU RE MOUNTS 

Uncertainty 
over bank’s 
next step 
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By Gerard Bator in . 

Jackson Hotok Wyoming 

The crisis in global financial 
markets dominated discos-, 
sums mi the sidelines of the 
US Federal Reserve’s annual 
monetary policy symposium. 

The participants included 
almost all the members of 
the Fed’s policy making 
open market committee, dep- 
uty governors of the Bank of 
Japan, the Bank of England 
and the Bank of Canada, 
senior officials from the 
Bundesbank and the Bank of 
France and representatives 
of many Asian and Latin 
American central banks, as 
well as a host of private sec- 
tor economists. 

The formal agenda for the 
event, hosted by the Kansas 
City branch of the Fed, was 
unrelated to the situation in 
Russia and Asia but officials 
mad e up for that with infor- 
mal conversations about the 
crises. 

Much attention was 
focused on what the Fed 
itself will do in response. 
Though the Fed has not' 
raised interest rates since 
March 1997, for most of this 
year It has been leaning 
_ towards tightening policy to 
head off what many at the 
central bank have seen as 
the main threat to the US - 
Inflation. 

Many economists believe 
the Fed has held off raising 
interest rates mainly 
because of concern about the 
effect of a rate rise on global 
financial markets. As the 
turmoil intensifies, the pres- 
sures on the central bank to 
stay neutral or even ease 
polity are likely to grow. 

Although Fed officials 
point out that the US central 


bank must do what is right 
for the domestic economy, 
that doctrine was generally 
seen to give the Fed some - 
flexibility. The feet is there 
is not really a clear-cut 
dichotomy between inflation 
in the domestic US economy 
and depression abroad." said 
one economist “If there is- 
depression abroad, the US 
economy is not going to be 
immune from it” 

And economists believe 
the sharp declines in stock 
prices - now ll per cent 
below their peak have also 
eased concerns at the central 
bank about risks of over- 
heating. Yet many policy- 
makers at the Fed have been 6 
unpersuaded that the US « 
does in feet face a serious 
slowdown. 

But because the Fed waits 
six weeks before it publishes 
the minutes of the open mar- 
ket committee meetings, 
there is great uncertainty 
about where central bank 
policy now currently stands. 

In March the committee 
shifted its basic policy 
stance to a bias towards' 
ti g htenin g , meaning that It . 

sees the risks in the econ- 
omy as weighted towards 
inflation and that the next y 
move in interest rates is 
more likely to be up than 
down. But the last published 
minutes were for the meet- 
ing on June 30July 1 - when 
the committee maintained 
that stance. But much has 
happened since then, and 
one critical question immedi- 
ately for financial markets Is 
whether or not the commit- - 
tee voted to shift the stance 
of policy back to neutral at 
its. August 18 meeting, in 
response to the emerging 
international turmoil. 
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INTERNATIONAL M ONETAR Y FUND BARRAGE OF CRIT ICISM EXPECTED FROM US LEGISLATORS AGAINST A PROPOSED $18BN CAPITAL CONTRIBUTION 


Camdessus prepares himself for another fight 


8y Stephen Rffler 
in Washington 


The International Monetary 
Fund had Us hands fell yes- 
terday handling a financial 
crisis that risked spreading 
from Russia to other parts of 
the world. But as he briefed 
the Fund’s board about 
developments in Russia, 
Michel Camdessus, its man- 
aging director, needed to 
brace himself for another 
fight - to ensure the contin- 
ued relevance of the IMF In 
the 21st century. 

Even before Russia's 
financial debacle, the IMF 
was under attack from politi- 
cians and academics in the 
US and elsewhere over its 
handling of the Asian finan- 



cial crisis in. the lest year. 

Now with Russia mired in 
financial crisis after the fail- 
ure of a S23bn IMF-led finan- 
cial programme put together 
only last month, it win face 
a barrage - not least from 
US legislators seeking to 
Mock a proposed Slgbn capi- 
tal contribution to the IMF. 

The most sympathetic 
assessments of the Fund’s 
apparent failure to stem 
these crises suggest that the 
world's financial markets 
have changed since the early 
1980s when the Fund was 
able to help stave off finan- 
cial disaster posed by the 
Latin American debt crisis. 

With the lifting of barriers 
to capital flows around the 
world, the emergence of east- 




era Europe and much of 
Asia, new technology and 
the growth of in ternational 
securities markets with 
strong interlinkages, the 
IMF is dwarfed by fie vol- 
umes of fends flowing across 
the foreign exchanges 


to Borrow, a more cumher- 
: some . emergency financing 

mechanism. . 

According to. Adam Posen 
at the Washington-based 
1 Institute for International 
, Economics: "Its' not so mudt 
that the Fond has shrunk 1 


tion that talks only with cen- 
tral hanks and finance min- 
isters” 

. In Asia's financial tir rmnaT 
he says - the Fund initially 
applied an inappropriate for- 
mula developed to help 
countries overcome tradi* 




Even sympathetic observers -think the Fund has to have 
internal reform befdre it can justify ah increase in capital 


It has been further held 
back from fnflTianring arontg 

by a lack of political support 
To fight the world’s fmanr-ial 
crisis, the Fund has only 
giobn of its own resources 
and a further gi6bn under 
the General Arrang emen ts 


hut that the problems have 
grown.” . 

However, like . lance Tay- 
lor of the New School for 
Social Research in New 
York, many of the Fund’s . 
critics say it remains “a very 
closed-off hermetic -institu- 


tional balance of payments 
crises - eecouragiag govern- 
ments .to devalue their cur- 
- rendes and engineer a reces- 
sion. 

Mr Tayior argues that a 
new global securities and 
banking regulator is needed 


? 


to replace an ineffective IMF, 
a new World- Financial 
Authority. But many IMF 
critics say it should be abol- 
ished because it does more 
harm than good. . 

This la the line taken by 
Anna Schwartz of the 
National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. The IMF’s 
role in the 1 1995 bailout of 
Mexico, she argues, planted 
the idea that it should 
become a new -international 
lender of last resort It was 
on that basis the request for 
. new capital was made. 

But Ms Schwartz says the 
IMF cannot act in this role - 
partly because it cannot cre- 
ate the -“high-powered 
.. money”: that central banks 
can in. a domestic financial 


crisis, and because it cannot 
act quickly enough. 

Even previously sympa- 
thetic observers think the - 
Fund has to initiate a signifi- 
cant internal reform before 
it can justify an increase in 
its capital, 

Mr Posen at the HE reck- 
ons any reforms would have 
to include much greater 
openness about the Fund. 

Perhaps what the Fund 
-needs most, he says, is a 
dose of realism among 
observers: “People have .Jj 
unrealistic expectations or r- 
too much faith in market 
clearing behaviour.” In other 
words, markets can over- 
shoot with severe conse- 
quences that take many 
years to iron out. 
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Critical 
of currency 


in defence 
attack 



Hong Kong's success in frustrating speculators n^ty be short-lived as the territory now 
has a hole in its reserves and nervous investors querying its irrtervention in the markets 

By Lortse Lacas In HoogKoog 


Donald Tseng. Hong Kong's 
financial secretary, 
yesterday congratulated his 
government on successfully 
frustr ating the plans of 
speculators who attacked 
the Hot® tCfmg dollar ««h 
triggered a ran on stocks 
una futures. 

But he is left with an 
estimated. US$i3bn to 
0»l4tei hole in tbe US*96bn 
reserves, strained investor 
confidence and plenty of 
speculators betting, on a 
falling market into 
September. 

Tbe government’s nest 
steps are critical. Mr Tsang 
indicated that the level of 
government buying would 
fall, but further intervention 
is nervertheless likely. 
Without government help, 
brokers reckon tbe 
benchmark Hang Seng index 

could easily fall by 1,000 
points. 

Further spending would 
quickly deplete Hong Kong's 
reserves. An estimated 13 
per cent has been spent in 
tbe past two weeks. If the 


government were obliged to 
intervene before- the expiry 
of every monthly s t reet , 
the money could be whittl ed 
away wfctdn a year. 

As Marc Faber, who tuns 
his own investment funds, 
points out “They are not 
Just supporting one 
that's going down; suddenly, 
they’re supporting one 
market when everywhere 
else is going down, mat's a 

different story that they did 
not count on." 

Longer term, tbe 
government plan fs to ween 
tbe markets off go ve rn ment 
money by imposing new 
rules, which are to 

curb activities an der i v a t ive 
instruments. 

Restrictions of this nature 
would not normally be well 
received in Hang Kong, one 
of tbe world's mast free 
markets, although the 
current volatility may nu» fcg 
markets more forgiving- 

But bankers doubt that 
even curls wtn help the 
government to win its battle, 
now being conducted against 
growing odds. “The question 
in my mind is, what is their 


exit?* asks one veteran 

“Do they just behave like 
(fanner US president] Nixon 
in the Vietnam war and 
declare victory and then just 
walk a w ay , having bloodied 
a few noses?” 

.John Seel, economist at 
Bear Stearns, reckons a feD 
at SjOGO paints on the Hang 
Seng index would fallow 
such a move; although he 
says it would be a logical 
step given the falls in worid 
markets. 

Sven so, the hangover 
may be nasty. The 
accumulated portfolio of 

Shares by griw r i mi unt 

win at some paint drift bade 
into the market (although 
Mr Tsang stressed be was 
comfortabia to hold part of 
the re serves in Hnug Kong 
blue-chip stocks). 

Moreover, if confidence at 
street level evapora te s, retail 
investors, could start 
switching out of Hong Kong 

iWhit ... 

Such a development would 

threaten to break the 
euxtextey peg, the last 
fixed exchange rede among 


the freely convertible 
currencies in Asia. At 
present, because of Hong 
Kong's currency board 
regime, which backs up tbe 
peg, every outflow -of Hoag 
Kong dollars automatically 
triggers a rise in interest 
rates. 

What frightens investors — 
and entices speculators - Is 
that by Intervening in 
markets Hoi® Kong could be 
s u ggesting it is anwtfang to 
take the pain of sustained 
high interest rates and of 
defending the peg all the 
way. 

Andy XI e, economist at 
Morgan Stanley Dean Witter, 
says public in the 

peg will remain so long as 
the government is perceived 
to have beet successful in 
Its battle with the 
speculators. 

But doubts linger. “It 
comes down to a question of 
the government's political 
courage, 11 says MrSeeL “And 
rm not sure that they really 
do have the courage to stick 
it out with the peg." 


Lax, Page 24 


Policy rift seen 
as Malaysian 
banker resigns 


By Stefa McMrfty 
to Kate Lemper 


•The Malaysian government 
yesterday accepted tbe resig- 
nation of the central 
governor in tbe wake of 

what bankers said was a dis- 
agreement OVBT con- 
trols. 

Ahmad Mohamed Don 
reigned on Wednesday and 
bis deputy, Fong Weng 

Pbak, followed suit the next 
day. Mr Ahmad’s resignation 
was only accepted yesterday, 

after the release of poor eco- 
nomic data. Gross domestic 
product during the second 
quarter fall by BA per cent 
compared with the same 
psiod last year. 

Although the go v e rn ment 
ruled out capital controls 
earlier this week, Mr 
Ahmad’s departure is seen 
as increasing the likelihood 
of such measures. 

“This probably heralds 
exchange-rate restrictions, 
with a possibility of a dual 
exchange-rate being 
imposed,” said Nell Baker, 
head of economic research at 
SG Securities. 


Mr Ahmad had offered to 
resign five times since Mal- 
aysia's economic crisis 
began in July last year as. 
the central bank Increas- 
ingly lost its independence, 
bankers said. He had previ- 
ously been convinced to stay 
by Anwar Ibrahim, the dep- 
uty prt | >w> minister Bn/ i min- 
ister of finance. 

But Mr Anwar has been 
sidelined by Mahathir 
Mohamad, prime minister. 

Bconomtato say fends wifi 
increasingly flow out of the 
country as interest rates are 
lowered unices capital con- 
trols are imposed. But any 
such controls will also cut 
Malaysia off from Interna- 
tiona] capital markets. 

Mr Anwar said Malaysia 
was rev iewin g ways to sup- 
port tbe ringgit. 

Dr Mahathir blames tbe 
foil in GDP on the central 
bank’s tight monetary pol- 
icy. “It’s a bit unfair to put 
all the blame under tight 
monetary policy,” said Paul 
J. Alapat. senior economist 
at Indosuw WX Carr Securi- 
ties. 

“I don’t see an expansion 
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of credit to the private sector 
until we see tbe restructur- 
ing and recapitalisation of 
the banks carried out felly.” 

The government is estab- 
lishing an institution to buy 
non-performing loans and 
assets of banks, and creating 
a vehicle to recapitalise 
them. But it is unclear 
where Malaysia will get the 
Mttibn (OS*9.7bn) needed. 


and economist* worry the 
crisis will deepen in tbe time 
it institutes the plan. 

"Politicians are politicians. 

They can try to turn this to 
their advantage,” said 
Mohamed Ariff. executive 
director of tbe Malayrian 
Institute of Economic 
Research. “But 1 think even- 
tually the market will have 
the butt word.” 
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US banks 
estimate 
Russian 
exposure 
at $8.8bn 

By Tiacy Corrigan in New York 


US hanks have an estimated 
exposure of around 3&8bn to 
Russia, mainly in the farm 
of shortterm debt maturing 
in less.than a year, accord- 
ing to Thomas Hanley, a 
bank analyst at Warburg Mi- 
lan Read. 

While the US bank expo- 
sure is considerably lower 
than that of European 
banks, it has-“cast a cloud of 
uncertainty over near-term 
earnings at commercial 
banks, particularly the 
money centres,” Mr Hanley 
noted. • •• •- • • . - '*> 

Earnings worries have hit 
US bank stocks, causing a 
25 per cent drop in the Phila- 
delphia Stock Exchange 
Bank Index from a pe ak of 
SSL in early -July. Analysts 
have noted that regional 
hanks are likely to', escape 
relatively unscathed, since 
around 95 pee cent of Rus- 
sian exposure is concen- 
trated in the money centre 
banks. 

Only two US hanks have 
so far publicly stated their 
hkety losses as a result of 
the tunnofi in R u ss ia . Bank- 
America, which is poised to 
complete its merger with 
Natiohsbsnk, said yesterday 
that it had incurred trading 
losses of around |220m so far 
thin quarter, primarily in 
Russia. Principally as a 
result of these losses. Bank- 
America’s total Russian 
exposure has fallen from 
5412m on June 30 to SlOQm 
on August 26. Nationsbank’s 
exposure is believed to be 
minimal, reducing the expo- 
sure of the newly merged 
entity.' — . 

Republic New York, the 
parent of Republic National 
Bank of New York, said on 
Thursday that its third quar- 
ter earnings will be substan- 
tially wiped out by losses on 
Russian i n vest m ents. 

The bank said it would 
take a charge of $uom in the 
third quarter and would 
charge $45m against its 
allowance for credit losses 
for JELussfeh^dsfituUs. 

It said it was valuing its 
position in restructured 
short term Russian treasury 
bills at 15 cents on the dol- 
lar. 

Among other large money 
centre banks, Citicorp has. 
an estimated exposure of 
around $42fon is Russia and 
Chase Manhattan around 
5500m, of whidh 5200m is in 
securities such as GKOs, 

5200m in trade finance and 

5100m in- Russian deposits. 
Chase has- another 5400m- 
$500m in loan exposure to 
hedge fends holding collater- 
alised Russian paper, but 
has said it does not expect 
any problems related to the 
hedge fends, according to Mr 
Hanley - MrHanley estimates 
Chase could write down as 
much as $425m far Russian 
losses in the third quarter* 

Bankers Trust and JP. Mor- 
gan - still technically money 
centre banks though both 

have shifted their businesses 
towards investment banking 
- have exposure of 41bn and 
up to $2.1bn respectively, 
according to Mr . Hanley’s- 
estimates. 


Japanese 
index fall 
could 
undermine 
banks 

By GUan Tett In Tokyo 


Japan’s leading stock 
market friflpy yesterday fell 
to a 12-year low in a develop- 
ment which analysts said 
could Tmriprmmo fho finan- 
cial strength of the country's 
banks. . 

- ThaNIkk8i.S2BfeU.3AB per 
cent to 13515.63, after plung- 
ing through the psychologi- 
cally important 14*300 level. 
If current levels are main- 
tained in the coming 
months, some banks could 
fail to meet international 
fa jpftai adequacy rules. 

•'There are goingi to be 
people rev ie w i n g credit- lines 
to Japanese hanks again,” 
galri mw» western 

The gmw mnwnt tmlil that 
yesterday’s stock market fell 
s temme d ft *ww “global prob- 
lems". But it came as a 
senior official acknowledged 
that the country might post 
its longest period of eco- 
nomic contraction since 
records began in IBS. 

Taichi Sakaiya, the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency min- 
ister, said: *1 feel that there 
is a high possibility that the 
April to June and July to 
September quarters will post 
negative growth." The econ- 
omy shrank daring both pre- 
vious quarters. 

Japanese banks have tradi- 
tionally held a large amount 
of equity in the form of cross 
shareholdings with corpo- 
rate clients. They have 
recorded the difference 
between the market and 
book value of these shares as 
a “hidden” g»to- 

Under Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlement rules the 
banks are allowed to count 
some 45 per cent of these 
“hidden” gains in their capi- 
tal adequacy ratios, and so 
have used these hidden 
gains to bolster their finan- 
cial strength. 

However, with the Nikkei 
at current levels, analysts 
estimate that most of the 
major 19 hanks have lost 
their hidden gains mean- 
ing that their BIS ratios will 
phmge if the Nikkei does not 
recover before the half-year 
accounting period on Sep- 
tember 80, or they shrink 
their assets. 

James FSorillo of ING Bar- 
ings calculates that, with the 
Nikkei at 14JJ00. all the 19 
huge banks have lost their 
hidden pting and 17 of the 19 
would «dnfr below the mnh- 
Tirnm 8 per cent BIS level 
Brian Waterhouse of HSBC 
.Securities,' estimates that 
some 16 of the 19 banks have 
lost their hidden equity at 
fhfet level 

Mr Waterhouse argued 
yesterday that the govern- 
ment Is likely to let the 
hanks offset the problem 
through flexible accounting 
rules. However, concerns 
about the health, of the 
hunks pushed the sector’s 
share price 39 per cent down 
on the day, and 16 per cent 
down on tbe week. 

In a further blow-to confi- 
dence, Moody’s the US credit 
rating agency, ansoimced it 
was downgrading tbe rating 
of Fqji, one of tha largest 
banks, to Baa2. two notches 
above Junk bond status. 
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Brilliance by Ciba. 


The most inspired Ideas are made even brighter by unique colours from Clba. 

Great art takes imagination and a talent for seeing things in new-ways. So does great science. For decades, Gba Specialty 
Oiemicalsjias been-a master in the field of colgur, produprig and applying rich shades to fabrics and vivid pigments to 
automobiles. Now, by leveraging our global resources, we are expanding our colour portfolio with products that do more 

for industry and consumers — with less impact on the environment. 

We're redefining the business of colour. For example, we've developed inks for ink jet 
application on fabrics, and a new generation of pigments that disperse as easily as a dye, 
yet have deep, lasting, high-grade colour. Today you'll find Gba colours brightening 
papers, textiles, paints, inks and electronics. 


Gba's innovation colours a full spectrum of the world's products. 
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GM strike hits US consumer spending 


By Mark Suzman in Washington 

US consumer spending fell 
last month for the first **«»» 
in more than two years as 
motor vehicle sales slumped 
in the wake of the General 
Motors strike, according to 
figures released yesterday by 
the Commerce Department 
Persona] income grew by 
0.5 per cent to a seasonally 
adjusted total of $7A40bu, up 
from a revised 0.3 per cent 
rise in June. However, per- 


sonal consumption dropped 
0.2 per cent to an adjusted 
J5,800bn, down from a 0.6 per 
cent increase in June and 
the first decline since June 
1096. 

The fall exceeded market 
expectations but was largely 
due to the effects of the GM 
strike on both wages and 
motor vehicle supplies, when 
175.000 workers at the com- 
pany and many of its suppli- 
ers were temporarily out of 
work. 


Spending on durable goods 
- Items expected to last 
three years or more - 
dropped 52 per cent in July 
to an annual rate of 
$69&3bn, down from a 1.7 per 
cent increase in June. 
Nearly all the fall was attrib- 
utable to lower vehicle sales. 

Spending on non-durable 
goods rose 0.2 per cent to an 
annualised $l,640bn follow- 
ing a 0.1 per cent increase in 
June, while spending on ser- 
vices rose a modest 03 per 


cent to a rate of $3,440bn fol- 
lowing a 0.7 per cent 
increase previously. 

In a sign of the tight 
labour market overall wages 
and salaries increased by 
almost 6 per cent in July. 
However, fanners' income 
dropped 5.5 per cent while 
manufecturing wages fell 0.5 
per cent. The Commerce 
department estimates lost 
wages due to the GM strike 
at $7.5bn in July - equiva- 
lent to <U per cent of total 


personal income - and 
$3-5bn in June. 

The combination of lower 
spending and higher income 
resulted in an increase in 
the personal savings rate, 
which rose .0.8 per cent, up 
from 0.) per cent In June. 
However, the rate remained 
near record lows as people 
continued to rely mi the ris- 
ing stock marke t to hvruagp 

household wealth. 

Analysts warned that 
growing uncertainly in the 


financial markets and slow- 
ing consumer confidence 
meant that while consumer 
spending was still likely to 
.grow in. the second half of 
the year, the rate would 
probably slow significantly, 
from, the first half. 

Stan Shipley, senior econo- 
mist at Merrill Lynch, said; 
“The sizeable market correc- 
tion over the last six weeks 
is likely to temper consumer 
spending . in the mouths 


Democrats grapple 
with Clinton scandal 


By Richard Wotffe 
in In dian a p olis 


It ought to be the easiest 
question for aspiring Demo- 
crat candidates in their des- 
perate drive to win publicity 
and stature before the mid- 
term elections. Would they 
welcome an endorsement 
from their own president? 

But in the fiercely con- 
tested races of southern Indi- 
ana, the issue of presidential 
support has become even 
more controversial than the 
favourites of abortion and 
the right to bear arms. 

Democrat candidates 
become strangely evasive 
when asked if they would 
consider inviting President 
Clinton to visit their district 
In a state which prides Itself 
on conservative family val- 
ues and a respect for author- 
ity. sex scandals in the 
White House make uncom- 


fortable reading. 

Senior Democrats fear the 
state’s native desire for 
respectability will depress 
turnout and prove a decisive 
factor In three marginal 
races for the US House of 
Representatives. In Its early 
stages, their current cam- 
paign is largely centred on 
urging Democrats to over- 
come their sense of disillu- 
sionment with politicians, 
and simply turn out to vote 
on November 3. 

When asked if he would 
invite the president to 
endorse his campaign, Baron 
Hill, the Democratic candi- 
date in the south-east dis- 
trict. said: “I am not sure 
there is an advantage in lt~ I 
have not thought about hav- 
ing the president come out 1 
do not intend to ask the 
president and I do not think 
he will have the time." 

For Mr Hill,- fighting 


against a socially conserva- 
tive Republican, the issue of 
the Monica Lewinsky scan- 
dal is an obstacle which 
even the voters seem keen to 
overcome. “In all candour, it 
has been raised, but the 
comments are that people 
are bored with hearing about 
it.’' he said. 

Gail Riecken. who needs 
just a 1 per cent swing to 
take the south-western dis- 
trict from the Republicans, 
insists there is no need to 
invite Mr Clinton to her dis- 
trict “We have had Hillary 
Clinton here and 1 think she 
is a bastion of strength.’’ But 
she added' “I am not happy 
with what happened. I am 
disappointed and I under- 
stand the feelings people 
have, but it is not going to 
move this race." 

The Democrats’ distance 
from their own president is 
underlined by Richard 



Gephardt ‘very cfiseppoarttad’ with CSnton Sfoomhgtorr HoafcJ-Trnss 


ate. “There has always been 
a fall-off of voting in a nan- 
preskientVal election, and 1 
suspect that will happen, this 
time," he safd. 

Even some Republicans in 
Indiana agree the impact of 
the Lewinsky scandal tar- 
nishes an politicians In the 
race for Congress. Lora Wil- 
liams. executive director of 
the Indiana Republican. State 
Committee, said: “My antici- 
pation is that it is going to 
he a low turnout far every- 
one. People are disgusted 
with politicians and they are 
pretty happy economically 
right now. They do not have 
the incentive to vote and 
they cannot be bothered 
with politicians." . 

But for at least one Repub- 
lican candidate In Indiana. 


Gephardt, the Democratic 
leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who campaigned 
with Mr Hfl] and Ms Riecken 
In Bloomington, Indiana, 
earlier this week. Initial 
Democratic projections 
suggested the White House 
scandal could lose the party 
up to 30 House seats. 

Mr Gephardt's central 
message at a rally outside 


Indiana University was am- 
ple. “This is not the time to 
be cynical about America.’’ 
be sail “This is a dm** to be 
Idealistic about America." 
Mr Gephardt - who admits 
he is himself “very disap- 
pointed” with the president 
- is relying on the Demo- 
crats’ traditional power base 
of the labour unions to bring 
out a disillusioned elector- 


ate moral status of pohti ; 
Harm in Washington has 
become a key thgmas of .the 
campaign. Jean Leising, a 
former fanner now cam 
pwipning against Baron wm , 
said: “I have Democrats 
come up to me and say very 
quietly there are good people 
and they don’t like this Clin- 
ton ftnig It is almost Iflra 
they are embarrassed to say 
it out loud." ■ 


SUDAN CHEMICAL WEAPONS CLAIMS 

Diplomats 
query US 
allegations 


By Mark Huband In Khartoum 
and Clive Cookson in London 


Sudan has never been 
discovered trying to circum- 
vent worldwide monitoring 
of substances and equipment 
essential to the production 
of chemical weapons precur- 
sors, a senior European dip- 
lomat in Khartoum said yes- 
terday. 

Despite US allegations that 
a Khartoum pharmaceuticals 
factory, destroyed by US 
cruise missiles on August 20, 
was producing intermediates 
for use in the production of 
VX nerve gas, diplomats in 
Khartoum reject the idea 
that Sudan could have done 
so even if it had wanted to. 

"The chemical weapons 
aren't too difficult to make, 
if you get the whole series or 
substances," said the diplo- 
mat. who has personal expe- 
rience of tracking chemical 
weapons technology. “But 
the substances are severely 
controlled and are firmly in 
the hands of producers in 
the industrialised world. 
There's a system or Internal 
alert which makes sure that 
information on any order for 
the substances which was 
nut of the ordinary would be 
shared with police in the 
countries which are the 
potential suppliers." 

While the possibility of 
substances being success- 
fully smuggled to a non-sig- 
natory of the 1997 Chemical 
Weapons Convention is 
taken into consideration, 
Sudan has not been identi- 
fied as a recipient of prod- 
ucts from a signatory state 
where controls are tight. 

As Sudan does not have 
the capability to produce the 
precursors without import- 
ing substances from abroad, 
several diplomats conclude 


that unless the monitoring 
system has failed, the US 
allegations cannot be true. 

The evidence offered by 
US intelligence officials in 
Washington earlier this 
week was the discovery of a 
chemical called EMPTA in 
soil samples taken secretly 
from around the pharmaceu- 
ticals plant. 

According to UK chemists 
familiar with pharmaceuti- 
cals and nerve agents, 
EMPTA Is a suitable molecu- 
lar building block for synthe- 
sising VX - and it is bard to 
think of any application for 
it tn drug production. 

However, they emphasised 
that good health and safety 
precautions would be needed 
to protect the workers in any 
plant making EMPTA. “If 
traces have been found in 
the soil, it would be evidence 
that the Sudanese had 
undertaken some investiga- 
tions Into the molecule but 
not necessarily that they 
were manufacturing VX pre- 
cursors.” one chemist said. 

“The number of chemicals 
that are controlled by tbe 
chemical weapons precursor 
list has grown wider and 
wider, as more countries 
have become determined not 
to see a repeat of the crisis 
that has faced the west In 
Iraq," the European diplo- 
mat said in Khartoum. 

“Now, a lot of knowledge 
has been accumulated about 
haw monitoring and restric- 
tions are circumvented.” 

The facilities available at 
the destroyed al-Shifa phar- 
maceutical factory in- Khar- 
toum North, which produced 
50 per cent of Sudan’s phar- 
maceutical requirements, 
are also not believed to have 
been sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to allow for dual use as 
a chemical weapons factory. 


Sharif advocates Islamic law 


By Fortran Bofchari in Islamabad 


Nawaz Sharif. Pakistan’s 
prime minister, yesterday 
Introduced a constitutional 
amendment to replace the 
country’s legal system with 
one based on Islam in a bid 
to make it a true “Islamic 
welfare state”. 

“I declare that Koran [the 
Islamic holy book] and Sim- 
nah [sayings of the prophet 
Mohammad] are being made 
the supreme law of the coun- 
try," said Mr Sharif. 

But in an effort to allay 
fears in Pakistan and abroad 
about the consequences of 
the country becoming more 
radical Mr Sharif promised 
to protect the rights of all 
non-Moslems, estimated at 5 


per cent of the population. 
He promised td maintain 
friendly foreign relations. 

Critics said the announce- 
ment was probably 
prompted by growing anti- 
western sentiment across 
the country after last week’s 
US missile attack on camps 
of Islamic militants in 
Afghanistan. Those attacks 
have roused . anger among 
Islamic groups, with many 
d emanding the gover nment 
break off ties with tbe US. 

Observers also suggested 
it might be an attempt to 
improve.- ; the * worsening 
domestic-political and eco- 
nomic environment. This 
week, Mr Sharif's ruling 
Pakistan Moslem League 
(PML) suffered a significant 


setback when the Mohajir 
Qaumi Movement CMQM ), a 
Karachi-based regional polit- 
ical party, broke off its alli- 
ance with the PML. There 
are also continuing concerns 
over Mr Sharifs ability to 
handle the economy, espe- 
cially efforts to stave off 
an impending crisis on 
P akistan ’s $42bn foreign 
debt 

Asma Jehangir, Pakistan’s 
leading human rights law- 
yer, said: “Once govern- 
ments lose control, there are 
precedents that they bring 
the Islamisation genie out of 
the bottle.’ This, however, 
will only add to their prob- 
lems." 

Western diplomats said 
the announcement could 


trigger fresh fears of radical 
ideology taking stronger root 
in P akistan 

The announcement coin- 
cided with Mr Sharifs wors- 
ening relations with parts of 
the Pakistani press. Critics 
say worsening relations with 
the press have usually coin- 
cided with growing turmoil 
wi thin the government 
. . The JANG group of news- 
papers, Pakistan's largest, 
this week accused the gov- 
ernment of serving it with 
tax notices In an attempt to 
force the resignations of two 
of its sedor journalists. 

Maleeha Lodhi, editor of 
The News, said: “The prime 
minister has wrapped him- 
self in the Islamic flag. It's a 
panic reaction." 


Japan fears poison of crime 

An upsurge in violence is giving Japanese food for thought, Alexandra Harney writes 


A police investigation 
has uncovered new 
information about 
the bizarre circumstances 
surrounding a mass poison- 
ing attempt that killed four 
people and injured dozens 
last month In Wakayama, a 
quiet town south-west of 
Tokyo. 

But with the culprit still at 
large, the incident is feeding 
concerns about the fre- 
quency of violent crime 
amid Japan’s prolonged eco- 
nomic turmoil. 

It is indeed a strange tale. 
Police have found evidence 
suggesting that the arsenic 
poisoning of a spicy curry 
dish served at a July 25 
party held by a local citi- 
zens’ council was linked to 
an insurance fraud involving 
a life insurance policy worth 
more than YlOOm ($705,000). 
according to news reports. 
The scheme, where two local 
men with large life insur- 
ance policies were hospital- 
ised several times for food 
poisoning, is just one of sev- 
eral disturbing crimes that 
have occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood in recent years. 

The strange history of 
Wakayama’s Sonobe district, 
where the curry attack hap- 


pened. includes the fatal 
stabbing of a newspaper 
delivery girl a 29-year-old 
man who strangled his 
mother, and several other 
poisonings. It Is perhaps 
these sensational details - 
and the timing of the crime 
at the peak of a food safety 
panic in Japan — that have 
drawn the attention of tbe 
national media. 

Outside the East Wakay- 
ama police station, the head- 
quarters of tire police inves- 
tigation, a line of television 
trucks snakes down a dusty 
country road. Reporters and 
car n p TOTnpn are camped out 
under beach umbrellas, 
waiting for suspects to be 
brought in for questioning. 
The media frenzy has given 
new business to taxi drivers, 
hotels and limousine buses 
from the nearest airport. 

The mood in Wakayama, 
already soured by recent 
bankruptcies of banks and 
construction companies, is 
sombre but hardly reflective. 
Local residents, who 
founded the Curry Incident 
Contribution Centre to cover 
the medical expenses of the 
67 people hospitalised as a 
result of the poisoning, are 
too worried about their- per- 


sonal finances to speculate 
about the criminal's motives. 

“I cannot even Imagine 
what could have caused 
sopieone to do this. It Is 
totally out of my comprehen- 
sion,” said Akzo Nish ino, a 
local government employee. 

Other residents are more 
certain about the crime’s 
causes. “It is all a reflection 
of the bad economic condi- 
tions. People have nothing to 
look forward to, there is 
nothing to hope for with the 
outlook for the economy so 
bleak.” said Fu sao Koike, a 
property company employee. 

B y turning a local 
crime into televised 
drama, the media are 
fuelling the horror of violent 
crime. In January, a li-year- 
old boy stabbed his teacher 
to death, prompting calls for 
a revision of the laws on 
juvenile offences. Earlier 
this month, green tea laced 
with a . toxic substance 
served in a company cafete- 
ria In Niigata, west Japan, 
put 10 people in hospital. A 
36-year-old man in Kago- 
shima. south-west Japan, 
was arrested this month for 
trying to poison the water 
supply with weed kBler. 


Food-poisoning attempts 
hit a nerve in Japan, where 
raw fish and eggs are staples 
in tire national diet Nearly 
30 people were hospitalised 
this summer after eating 
raw salmon eggs with high. 
levels of e-coli bacteria. Con- 
cerns about salmonella poi- 
soning from raw eggs and 
hormones that cause steril- 
ity discovered in containers 
of cup noodles have 
prompted government inves- 
tigations. Three years ago, 
several people died from •eat- 
ing radishes tainted With 
high levels of e-cob bacteria. 

However, for Wakayama 
residents, the issue is not 
about food safety or crime 
rates, but economics. Sur- 
prisingly, news that the poi- 
soning could have been a 
plot to profit from an insur- 
ance policy came as a relief 
to local residents mired in 
the economic recession- . 

One woman who manages 
a bakery understood the. 
c riminal’ s motives; “It is all 
about money, you know. 
That is all people are after, 
in the aid.” Until the mys- 
tery of Wakayama’s curry 
Incident is solved, that is tire 
only conclusion focal resi- 
dents pan malm 


French probe may hamper 
centre-right party’s revival 

The judicial inquiry involving Alain Jupp4 may affect the entire 
RPR party, including the president himself, writes David Owen 


F rench political circles 
were abuzz this week 
after Alain Juppe, the 
Gaullist former prime minis- 
ter. was placed under inves- 
tigation in a judicial probe 
into the funding of the cen- 
tre-right RPR party. 

It is striking enough that 
the country’s increasingly 
combative judiciary has in 
its sights a man who, little 
more than a year ago, was 
the country’s second most 
powerful politician. But sug- 
gestions that the investiga- 


tion may implicate President 
Jacques Chirac are giving 
the affair real resonance. 

Mr- Chirac was mayor of 
Paris when a payroll scam 
was allegedly in operation at 
city hall under which some 
members of the RPR party 
are supposed to have been 
given fictitious municipal 
johs. Mr Juppd, a long-time 
Chirac loyalist, was respon- 
sible for budgetary and 
financial affairs, as well as 
being RPR secretary-general. 

With Mr Jupp6 under for- 


mal investigation, the probe 
has moved closer to the head 
of state himself. As only the 
hard-right National Front’s 
Bruno Mdgret has said, bat 
as more are thinking: "What 
surprises me is that they 
have placed under investiga- 
tion the former deputy of 
finances and not tbe mayor 
of Paris, who could not fail 
to be in the know.” 

But we are still a long way 
from seeing the French pres- 
ident formally caught up in 
this judicial net This weds. 


Mr Jupp§ described as 
“absurd" the notion that the 
president was tire real target 
and said he faced up to his 
responsib i litie s . 

He denied that the city -of 
Paris bad paid full-time RFH.' 
staff. "There are in city hail 

civil servants who work in 
the services or the offices of 
elected officials and who fur- 
thermore. because they are 
political activists, devote 
some of their activity to the 
party they belong, to." 

He emphasised it was only 
in 1995, the year he became 
prune minister, that a law 
formally banned private 
enterprises from financing 
political parties, “it is there- 
fore only since that- 'period 
that the rules of the gniru* ■ 
have been dear." 

Some constitutional ’ 
experts believe Mr Chirac 
cannot he held to account 


for actions he may have 
taken before becoming presi- 
dent, at least not while, he 
remains in office. Guy Car- 
cassonne, a professor of pub 1 

lie law at Nanterre, near 
Paris, says that “as long as 
he Is at the Elysfee”, Mr Chi- 
rac is protected. 

B ut Mr Carcassonne 
takes issue with. Mr 
Juppfe contention, that 
the situation was unclear 
before 1995, calling the legis- 
lation “entirely dear". 

While Mr Jupp&’s centre- 
right colleagues have raided 
round him, the Socialist-led 
government has refrained 
from comment. 

Once the initial media 
frenzy has died down, the 
former prime minister has 
grounds for hoping his posi- 
tion will elicit more. wide- 
spread sympathy. For one 


thing, the RPR is not the 
only party to- have been hit 
by recent funding scandals. 
Last December, Henri 
Emznannam. a- senior figure 
In the governing Socialist 
party, was stripped of his 
parliamentary , seat after his 
conviction in an illegal party 
financing scheme. 

* There is. equally, no sug- 
gestion that personal enrich- 
ment was a motive for Mr 
Juppe’s alleged actions. Most 
accept that the parties have 
cleaned up their financing 
since a series of measures 
culminating in -th e 1995 law. 

Nonetheless, the centre- 
right must he worried about 
the effect this latest public- 
ity' may have' on. their 
attempts to orchestrate a 
revival sifter last year's gen- 
. eral election disaster. Here 
may he much, of the -affair's 
broader significance. . 
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STRIKE A CTION T H REATENS SER VICES 

Northwest Airlines starts 
to cancel flights 

Northwest Airfinas; the 
started cancelling ctomestoc 

preparation for an all-qut eMks by P* ahead, h 

topound the airline indetWtely- SSight, 
will halt all Northwest operati^^ jtsmain • 

bringing severe disoipton to Detroit Michi- 

-hubs" - MinneapoGs/St Paul, Minnesota, vwi. 
gan; and Memphis. Tennessee. ffiahts ye£ter- 

Northwest cancelled 170 of jtsj J00 < to 

day and has cancelled 230 JSSaind to make sure 
allow an orderly shutdown of the ablkte ana^^ 
aircraft were In the right place to re-start operations 

ciently when the strike ended. labour con- 

The dispute a over renewal erf the 

tract It may be settled before the deadflne «s *£hea ' 

If not flights cancelled wfll Include 

ffighte to and from Uindon, Parte, and destr^bora 

Japan and south-east Asia. Richard Tomkins. New vorx 


CONGO CONFLICT 


Tutsi-led rebels threaten dam 

TirtsHed rebels fighting to grab power In the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo threatened to blow up 
electric dam yesterday as tank-borne sovermnefrifr^ 
fought Infiltrators In the suburbs of the 

Witnesses said tanks had attacked houses and®™^' 
tal where rebel units had taker up positions. Res, ^J s Kw 
also said Congolese troops, who are being supported t>y 
Zimbabwean and Namibian units, had set up roacfofoCKs 
across the efiy and were conducting intensive stop ana 
‘ search operations. 

Civilians fled in their thousands from the teeming suo- 
urbs of the city of 5m people, residents reported. 

Outside Kinshasa rebels who hold foe key Inga hydro- 
electric dam supplying power to the city and elsewhere, 
have threatened to blow ft up unless they are given safe 
passage, said mi Angolan army officer recently returned 
from the area. Reuters, Kinshasa 


TAIWAN ARMS PLANS 

China criticises US 

China yesterday made its -first strong criticism of foe US 
since a successful bilateral summit meeting last month, 
condemning Washington for its plans to sell missiles and 
anti-submarine torpedoes to Taiwan. 

"We demand the US government strictly abide by foe 
August 1 7 SinoAJS comm unique through practical action 
and stop any -moves that violate China's sovereignty and 
sabotage China’s peaceful reunification,” a foreign ministry 
spokesman said. 

The communique, signed in 1962, agrees that foe US 
would gradually reduce arms sales to Taiwan both in 
terms of quality and quantity. China’s broadside appeared 
to undercut the improvement in relations evident after 
President Bill Clinton’s summit meeting with Jiang Zemin, 
his Chinese counterpart A statement at that time commit- 
ted the US to abide by existing communiques governing 
the relationship. 

But Washington is tom on this issue. It has also signed 
the Taiwan Relations Act with Taiwan, allowing ft to pro- 
vide Taipei with weapons necessary for its defence. Beijing 
sees Taiwan as a renegade province and threatens to 
attack if. It declares independence. The total arms package 
is valued at $350m. Junes Kynge, Beijing 


LOCKERBIE TRIAL 


UN agrees sanctions move 

The United Nations Security Council has unanimously 
agreed to suspend sanctions against Libya once it surren- 
ders two suspects in the 1988 mid-air bombing of a Pan 
American aircraft over Lockerbie, Scotland. In a 15-0 vote 
late on Thursday night foe Council also threatened further 
adcfitional measures against Libya if it does not comply 
with the resolution. 

Libya’s UN representative publicly endorsed foe pro- 
posal to try foe two suspects before a Scottish court In 
the Netherlands, but criticised foe sanctions, inducting an 
air and arms embargo, which were imposed in 1992. 

■. Britain yesterday refused to respond to a Libyan call for 
negotiations, on the trial of the two Lockerbie bomb sus- 
pects. saying the Tripoli government had to communicate 
through foe United Nations and not foe media. The Libyan 
Foreign Ministry made the call in a statement read on Lib- 
yan state-run television monitored in Tunis. 

Laura SOber, New York, and Reuters, London 

RED CROSS COMMrTTEE 


Swiss diplomat is new head 

Jakob KeHenberger, 54. a senior Swiss diplomat, has been 
chosen to head the International Committee of the Red 
Cress QCRQ, the Geneva-based humanitarian oraanisa- 
tion. Mr KeHenberger, currently in charge of co-onJinatina 
Switzerland’s bilateral negotiations with the European * 
Union, will take over from Cometio Sornmaruga, 65 a for- 
mer Swiss djtomat from teitarHspeakJng Ticino, who wfl! 
step down after 12 years m office at foe end of 7999 
The ICRC. which was founded in Geneva in 1863 bv 
f-terty Dunartt. q Swiss citizen, aids prisoners of war and 
acts as a neufral .ntemrediary In armed conflfcts.rtoDW- 
ates In over 50 countries and has 8,000 staff and fe\Koa- 
25 ft ?™ foej ntemationa 1 Federation of Red Cros!f i S2T 
Red Crescent Societies,, which was founded in 191 g witt? 
foe aim to improve the situation of foe most vutn^bkT 
people of the world. The ICRC is composed 
Swiss citizens, whereas foe IntematiorS^S 
multinational organisation. William Had, zSST 

PHILIPPINE ECONOMY 


GDP contracts 1.2% 

The.PhiUppInes posted negative growth for the fir* 
six years, as B Nino compound* the hS LI"L h 

hytheAsiancrisis.andforSdal^pwcQnt^IS? 00 

OTTtraction in gross domestic 

The figures released by the government vest^rm 

firmed -economists’ fears of an acceleratlng^S^ 000 " 

Fast-half GDP growth was 0.2 

Gross! national product feu 0.7 per cent SvLVStff 0 ' 

oorA&nilmcMMm ^ ^wiuaiS^vS Stoutrf 

the^griculturesector that was 
weather phenomenon, poor performance in foeman, rfS? 
hiring sector and declining investments. Analystefei?!^ 
culture - which contracted 13. per cent in 
worst performance in 20 years - will face furth^SL^ 
with the floods of La Nifia that tradhfonally 
Agriculture accounts for 22 per cent of qnp B N,na 
The figures, coincided with warnings wamhos that 
unemployment coukj almost treble to about o™.. 

Justm Marozzi, ManBa . «nnyZ0Ol. 
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BRITAIN 


NORTHERN IRELAND GOVERNME N T BUILDS ON PEACE PROCESS WITH 11 -CITY TOU R TO A TTRACT MORE COMPANIES TO REGION 

lead drive for US investment 



By John Murray Brown 
snDobGn 

The DE government 
yesterday arnwraoced a big 
drive to attract US compa- 
nies to Northern Ireland, 
with a tour of 11 US cities by 
senior ministers in October. 
The aim is to baHd on busi- 
ness opportunities thrown 
up by the peace process. 

Mo Mowlam, the chief 
minister ' for Northern 
Ireland, said the tour would 
he launched in New York on 
October 7 by Gordon Brown, 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
fulfilling a promise made 


earlier this year when he 
ann o unced a £315m (1520m) . 
jobs initiative for the region. 

The promotion, to include 
Canada, will come after Pres- 
ident Bfl] Clinton's visit to 
Ireland next week and the 
new session of the Northern 
Ireland assembly in mid- 
September. It represents the 
biggest investment push is 
the US, already Northern 
Ireland's largest source of 
investment capital with 52 
US companies employing 
32200 people, a tenth of the 
region’s manufacturing . 
workforce. 

The wwim 


amid reports or a split 
within the Beal IRA - the 
republican terror group 


cess and which claimed 
responsibility for the Omagh 
bomb to which 28 people 
died and .hundreds were 
injured. 

Police in the Republic of 
Ireland say the group is 
divided over whether to 
anno once a permanent 
ceasefire or retain the option 
to continue the armed strug- 
gle. Last night, three w**n 
were still being questioned 
in Comity Galway is the 
Republic of Ireland, while 


senior Irish police officers 
expressed confidence they 
had identified the man who 
stole the car used in the 
bombing; 

The Royal Ulster Constab- 
ulary, the Northern Ireland 
police force, has pieced 
together the timing device, 
which officer* say is identi- 
cal to those used in five 
other terrorist attacks 
blamed on the Real IRA. Ms 
Mowlam said public reaction 
to the bombing had shown 
how the nationalist awd pro- 
Brit tab communities in 

Northern Ireland could work 
together. 


She said the decision of 
David Trimble, first minister 
of Northern Ireland, and his 
deputy, Seamus Mall on (the 
deputy leader of the nation- 
malist Social Democratic 
and Labour party; to accom- 
pany her on the investment 
mission to the US was fur-, 
ther evidence of this cross- 
community spirit. 

The bombing has nonethe- 
less Cast a shadow over Pres- 
ident Clinton’s return to 
Northern Ireland, with 
ad ministr ation officials per- 
suaded to include a stop in 
Omagh. 

The president's second 


visit to Northern Ireland was 
intended to celebrate the 
successful outcome of the 
multi-party talks with which 
the US administration - 
through talks chairman 
George Mitchell - was so 
intimately Involved. 

Mr Clinton is likely to use 
the tour tu emphasise the 
potential attractions of 
Northern Ireland for US 
companies. The need to cre- 
ate jobs in the region was 
underlined this week with 
the announcement of 
another closure in the low- 
wage clothing manufactur 
ing sector. 


Pragmatism behind imminent freedom for paramilitaries 


Government still sees Northern Ireland prisoner release scheme 
as inseparable from the peace process, Jimmy Bums writes 

T he release of paramili- 
tary prisoners held by 
the UK authorities in 
Northern Ireland will begin 
a week on Monday, with the 
likely freeing of 17 inmates. 

Up to 200 could be out of jail 
by the end of October. 

- Despite public anger and 
sorrow generated by the 
bomb at Omagh In which 28 


people were killed. Northern 
Ireland is again being asked 
to engage in a more prag- 
matic exercise of political 
give and take to ensure last- 
ing peace. 

This SS the nfftrtal mgsreagp 

still echoing from Wednes- 
' day's meeting of Tony Blair, 
the UK prime minister, and 
Bertie Ahern, his Irish coun- 
terpart A potentially critical 
card in the latest bargaining 
round was delivered on 
Thursday with confirmation 
that the “accelerated" pris- 
oner release schema prom- 
ised in the Good Friday 
agreement is to begin next 

in with. 

The planned move, earning 
so soon after the most homi- 
cidal terrorist attack in 
Northern Ireland’s history. 
Trill undoubtedly fuel fears 
that dozens of additional 
potential bombers are being 
let loose. Pro-British union- 
ists in northern Ireland and 
members of the opposition 
Conservative party on the 
British mainland have 
demanded that the release 
scheme be halted. . 

But government officials 
Insisted yesterday, as they 
did in the final-houra. leading 
to the Good Friday agree- 
ment, that the scheme was 
not only inseparable from 


the peace process, but was 
also Awrigrnufl to underpin it. 

As was emphasised this 
week by the Sentence 
Review Commission charged 
with processing the scheme, 
it is no general amnesty but 
is based on an increase of 
remission rates. Those eligi- 
ble for release will be 
screened to ensure their 
commitment to peace. 

Under the Good Friday 
agreement, the arhwrm will 
be staggered over two years. 
Prisoners affiliated to organ- 
isations that "have not 
established or are not maixt- 
talning a complete and 
unequivocal ceasefire" will 
not benefit. 

In practice, those released 
in the first tranche will 
belong to the Irish Republi- 
can Army and the two “loy- 
alist” groups, the Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force and Ulster 
Defence Association. All 
three have maintained an 
extended ceasefire and are 
linked to political parties 
which attended the peace 
talks chaired by former US 
senator George Mitchell. 
Some of them could well be 
subject to continued security 
vigilance to ensure they do 
not stray into the dissident 
camps stffl opposed to the 
peace process. 


G 


overoment officials pre- 
dict continuing threats 
from disaffected repub- 
licans and regard any 
declared or rumoured cessa- 
tion of hostilities fay their 
leaderships as - merely tacti- 
cal. But they hope the 
BT-^prap wm strengthen the 
position 'of republicans who 


genuinely favour peace. The 
strategy of both govern- 
ments includes reassuring 
tiwm tb at there remains a 
commitment to an overall 
political settlement in spite 
of human rights questions 
about the planned security 
measures. These are doe to 
be approved in the British 
and Irish parliaments next 
week, and may turn out to 
be less tough than some 
senior security officials 
would like. 

Equally, government offi- 
cials remain acutely aware 
of the need to seenre further 
concessions from the IRA 
and Sinn Fein, Its political 
wing, as pert of the overall 
political settlement. The 
Omagh bombing has put the 

issue Of “ dPwwnTnwarinni n g" 
of paramilitary weapons 
back on the agenda. 

In the run-up to the first 
post-holiday meeting of the 
new Northern Ireland 
Assembly on September 14, 
the UR and Irish govern- 
ments - with support from 
the US administration and 
moderate politicians in 
Northern Ireland - are try- 
ing to reassure the unionist 
community about the IRA 
commitment to permanent 
peace. US officials and secu- 
rity agents were already in 
Ulster yesterday preparing 
for next week’s visit by Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton to both 
parts of Ireland. 

Meanwhile David Trimble, 
Northern Ireland’s first min- 
ister, added his own note of 
urgency to' the .situation by 
linking Sinn F6in’s entry 
into his all-party executive 
to decommissioning. 



A police forensic expert examines fragments coSoctad from the site of the Omagh 
the tbniig device used is Mwdicfll to those found in five other attacks Mamed on the 


bomb. Police say 
Real IRA. PA 



to receive 
$ 80 m venture capital 


By Brian Groom, 
fat London 


Cambridge is- to get a new 
£50m ($&50m) venture capi- 
tal fond, underlining the 
city’s growth as a financial 
centre to match its high- 
technology industries. 

-The Gateway Fund is 
being launched by NW- 
Brown Capital Partners, part 
of the financial group 
founded by Nigel Brown, one 
of Cambridge's main busi- 
ness leaders. 

It brings venture capital 
funds available in the dty to 
£150m, and follows the 
recent launch of Amadeus 
Capital Partners, which 
indudes Microsoft money, 
headed by Hermann Hauser, 
founder of Acorn, the home 
computer pioneer. 

Other funds include Quan- 
tum, Cambridge Research & 
Innovation -• both seed 
finance groups - and Pre- 
lude. 

31 has- a presence in the 
city, and Technology Part- 
nership, aconsultancy firm, 
is believed to be considering 


entering the field. The Great 
Eastern Investment Forum, 
another NW Brown initiative 
that puts business “angels", 
or wealthy private investors, 
in touch with companies 
seeking capital, has been 
gaining a global reputation 
since its launch three years 
ago. 

“There is probably more 
venture capital in -Cam- 
bridge than any place out- 
side London,” said Jeffrey 
Green, an American from 
Chicago who has. been 
appointed as the Gateway 
Fund's chief executive. ' 

He said all the big accoun- 
tants had Cambridge offices, 
there were several law firms, 
and banks had regional 
headquarters. NW Brown 
has operations in pensions 
and insurance, investment 
management and corporate 
finance, along with music 
manage ment and instrument 
leasing. Cambridge also has 
consultancies such as Analy- 
ses, a world leader in tele- 
communications. Mr Green 
added: “Put all these 
together and it starts to look 


like a femnc™! centre.” 

The Gateway Fund wall 
concentrate on growing com- 
panies looking for capital of 
up to £5m. It will seek 
investments beyond informa- 
tion technology across 
southern England in sectors 
such as food technology and 
life sciences. 

Mr Green said the fund, 
due to make its first invest- 
ment in the autumn, would 
fill a void left by London- 
based venture capital funds 
focusing on management 
buy-outs and buy-ins. 

The growth of venture cap- 
ital ftinds around Cambridge 
was following the US model, 
where capital providers were 
located close to companies 
they invested in, be said. 

Mr Green had a long 
career on Wall Street and in 
the City of London, includ- 
ing senior posts with Gold- 
man Sachs, First Chicago, 
Credit Suisse First Boston, 
and Kleinwort Benson, 
before quitting in 1992 to 
became an industrial entre- 
preneur, converting chemi- 
cal waste into fuel. 


Opposition move may 
spark debate on Emu 


By Robert Peston, 
PoBticat Editor 


A referendum among 
members of the opposition 
Conservative party an its 
policy of ruling out Euro- 
pean economic and mone- 
tary union membership for 
the five-year lifetime of the 
next parliament may be 
brought forward to the last 
quarter of this year. 

The move is being consid- 
ered actively by William 
Hague, the party leader, as 
the only way to halt the bit- 
ter Internal battle over the 
issue. He could announce it 
in his keynote speech at the 
end of the party conference 
in October. 

Although the referendum 
would involve only party 
members, it would probably 
spark the UK's first national 
debate on Emu. This may be 
welcomed by the govern- 
ment, because it would show 
that a large proportion of 
business people, trade union- 
ists, Liberal Democrats and 
Labour members are united 
with a minority of Conserva- 


tive members in favour of 
monetary union. 

However, senior Conserva- 
tives believe it could also 
benefit Mr Hague, because 
he would be seen to be tak- 
ing the initiative over an 
issue of national importance, 
when the prime minister has 
tended to equivocate in his 
public utterances. Mr Hague 
would expect to win such a 
poll by a decisive margin. 
“The pro-Europeans would 
have to shut up after that,” 
said a senior Conservative. 

A Conservative official 
said Mr Hague's decision 
would be determined in the 
coming weeks by the aggres- 
siveness of the attacks on 
his Emu policy made by 
senior pro-Europeans in the 
party, led by Kenneth 
Clarke, who was chancellor 
of the exchequer in John 
Major’s government, and 
Michael Heseltine. who was 
deputy prime minister. 

They are spearheading a 
campaign in favour of mone- 
tary union at the Conserva- 
tive conference. On its first 
day. Conservative pro-Euro- 


peans and leftwingers, 
grouped under the Conserva- 
tive Mainstream banner, are 
holding four high-profile 
events, beginning with a 
European rally at lunchtime, 
a talk by Stephen Dorrell - a 
former minister - an even- 
ing reception hosted by Mr 
Heseltlne. and a late-night 
address by Mr Clarke. 

Mr Heseltine has mailed 
party members nationally, 
inviting them to these 
events - a move which has 
infuriated the party leader- 
ship. Mr Dorrell yesterday 
conceded that the conference 
was likely to be dominated 
by the argument over Emu. 
but claimed that tbe dis- 
agreement between tbe pro- 
Europeans and Mr Hague 
was not as stark as some 
have depicted. 

The pro-Europeans want 
to keep open the option to 
join tbe new currency at any 
time, while Mr Hague's pol- 
icy is to rule out member- 
ship for up to nine years or 
the lifetime of the current 
parliament and the subse- 
quent one. 


NEWS DIGEST 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION 




BBC and its rivals urged 
to emulate US methods 

A leading mdapendont television producer last night called 
for power lo be taken away from the BBC and its com- 
mercial wals in the nv network to encourage a stronger 
UK independent television sector. 

Peter Bazalgerte, managing director of Sazal Produc- 
tions. called for nv companies to be stripped of their 
drama and entertenment production aims and the BBC’s 
commercial arm. SBC Worldwide, to be privatised. TWs 
would aBow independent production to flourish. 

Mr Bazakjetta's call came in the James MacTaogart 
memorial lecture, an annual speech to the Edinburgh Inter- 
national Television Festival. Mr Baralgette said the UK 
television establishment, including heads of regulatory 
bodies such as the independent Television Commission, 
was suffering under the illusion that British television was 
the best m the woricl, whan in tact the UK has a poor 
export record. 

He said Britain should copy US legislation of the early 
1970s by forcing television networks to divest their pro- 
duction arms. This would lead to a more equal balance of 
power between production companies and broadcasters. 

At the moment, broadcasters take 90 par cent of gross 
profits. John Gapper, Edinburgh 

CITY REGULATION 

Ex-SIB chief joins accountants 

Andrew WmckJer. former chief executive of the Securities 
and Investments Board, has joined Ernst & Young as 
chairman of the accountancy Tom's new UK financial ser- 
vices regulatory group. Mr VVmcktor wdt advise the firm’s 
clients as senior level on theur regulatory responsibilities, 
as well as on questions of business development “I’m 
there to provide both the commercial judgment and the 
regulatory judgment.” he said. 

The position is Mr Winck tor's fust full-time |ob since he 
stepped down from SIB at the end of 1997. After nine 
years as a City of London regulator, he decided not to 
apply tor any of toe top jobs at the Financial Services 
Authority, SIB's successor. 

He will continue as a non-executive director of CrestCo. 
operator of the electronic settlement system lor me Lon- 
don securities market, and the Housing Corporation. He is 
also shortly to become a non-executive member of Jer- 
sey's new Financial Services Commission, the only com- 
missioner from outside Jersey. 

The island is the largest of the Channel Islands which lie 
between England and France. Clay Harris, London 


LABOUR PARTY IN SCOTLAND 

Blair says ‘tide is turning 1 

Tony Blair, the prime minister, yesterday claimed “the tide 
is turning’' in the Labour party's favour m its battle with the 
Scottish National party for control of the planned Scottish 
parliament. The prime minister made the assertion after 
Labour narrowly held on to a council seat during a 
by-election in Glasgow, where some of the party's council- 
lors have been dogged by sleaze allegations. Mr Blair was 
completing a two-day official visit to Scotland. 

One survey last month found the SNP was 14 points 
ahead of Labour in voting intentions for the Scottish parlia- 
ment The swing to the SNP in Glasgow was 33 per cent 
However, there is some evidence to support Mr Blair's 
optimism. The most remarkable thing about the by- 
election was not the swing but that Labour dung on to the 
seat Polls also suggest that the SNP’s lead over Labour is 
narrowing. 

A System 3 survey this month found Labour was only 
six points behind the SNP; an ICM poll last month put 
Labour three points behind. Andrew Parker, Edinburgh 


EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 


Decline in participants 

The number of adults on government-funded training 
schemes continues to decline rapidly, according to the 
Department for Education and Employment 

At the end of June there were 34,600 adults on work- 
based schemes in England and Wales compared with 
52,300 a year before. In March 1994 the total was 133,100 
after the scheme had been going a year. 

In the 12 months to June 28 there were 162,400 starts 
on training programmes, a 2B per cent drop on the previ- 
ous 12 months. In the latest three months, the number of 
starts was 57 per cent lower than in the same three 
months of last year. 

The figures indicate a growing number of adults leaving 
toe training schemes who have moved into a job has 
increased steadily from 31 per cent in 1991-1992 to 45 per 
cent in 1996-1997. Robert Taylor, London 


GOVERNMENT BORROWING 

Figure revised to 2.1% of GDP 

Net government borrowing - the UK’s financial deficit - 
for last year was revised up to 2.1 per cent of gross 
domestic product, the Office for National Statistics said 
yesterday. The deficit had previously been reported as 1.8 
per cent. 

General government gross debt was 53.5 per cent Df 
GDP in the 1997 calendar year, an upward revision of 0.1 
percentage point. In 1996 debt was 54.7 per cent of GDP. 
Net government borrowing totalled El 6.1 bn (526.56bn) in 
1997, compared with £34.8bn in 1996. 

The ONS said that gross debt outstanding was £419.4bn 
at the end of 1997. Richard Adams, London 


State-owned company increases role in US nuclear reprocessing industry 


The owner of the controversial Seflafield complex expects most 
of its sales to be outside Britain by 2001 , writes Virginia Marsh 


I magine a company, m less 
than a year, merging with 
its biggest customer, nego- 
tiating the takeover of a 
large competitor with the 
industry’s best brand name, 
winning one of tbe sector’s 
largest ever contracts, and 
having to face up to a new 
international agreement that 
could force the closure of a 
main line of business. 

Throw in an aborted 
£S00m ($1.48bn) planned 
joint venture, and the snap- 
shot of the past 10 months at 
the state-owned British 
Nuclear Fuels is complete. 

But if. environmental 
groups are right about the 
implications .of last month’s 
Sintra agreement - named 
after the Portuguese town 


where ft was signed - then 
BNFL is fortunate to have 
embarked on expansion and 
diversification outside, the 
UK, 

At Sintra, the UK and 
other governments commit- 
ted themselves to reducing 
radioactive discharges to the 
sea to “close to zero” by 
2020. Environmentalists 
claim this means BNFL’s 
main SeUafield site in 
north-west England will 
eventually . have - to be 
dosed. 

Reprocessing, believed to 
be BNFL’s most profitable 
business - its other divisions 
are waste management, fuel, 
and electricity' generation 
involves taking old fuel from 
reactors and separa ti ng the 


plutonium and uranium, 
which can be recycled, from 
the nuclear waste. 

BNFL, taking comfort 
from the small print, denies 
Sintra means tbe end of SeL 
Jafield. “Close to zero” has 
yet to be defined and the 
agreement also said this 
would be the target if It were 
“technically possible” - 
which it is not 

It also rebuts charges from 
anti-nuclear campaigners 
that the agreement means it 
will have to accelerate 
ri p«vimmiBgfnnT«g its ageing 
Magnox reactors, due mainly 
to the first decade of the 
next century. 

BNFL gained six more 
Magnox reactors (and three 
in the process of being 


decommissioned), on top of 
the two it had already, when 
it merged with Magnox Elec- 
tric. formerly a customer, to 
create a state company with 
turnover of £2bn this year. 
The UK’s newer reactors had 
already .been spun off into 
British Energy, floated in 
1996. 

However, despite the 
merger with Magnox - 
which was technically insol- 
vent and made operating 
profits of £26im on sales of 
£S28m in the year to end- 
Marcb 1997 — much of 
BNFL’s future growth is set 
to come from outside the 
UK. 

“I would be surprised if 
the ratio to our business 
between UK and Interna- 
tional sales is not 5030 or 
better by April 2000. rising to 
55 to 60 per cent interna- 


tional by 2001 ” says G raham 
Watts, group commercial 
director. In 1996-97. the inter- 
national business accounted 
for a third of sales or 
£1.2Sbfl. 

By 2001, the company 
hopes the nuclear dean-up 
contract it won last month 
from the US government, for 
Up to $G-9bn (£4.2bn), will 
begin to kick in. 

The Hanford contract, 
with the purchase of tbe 
Westlngbouse nuclear busi- 
ness from media group CBS 
- a SL2bn deal it hopes to 
complete by the end of this 
year - has positioned BNFL 
at the forefront of the vast 
US nuclear clean-up indus- 
try. Before Hanford, BNFL 
Inc. the US subsidiary, had 
won some SLabn worth of 
similar contracts since it 
was set up in 1990. 


According to Mr Watts, 
the US Department of 
Energy has an annual bud- 
get of SSbn to clean up huge 
nuclear sites that to the cold 
war era produced atomic 
weapons. “Hanford alone is 
600 times the size of Sel In- 
field,” he says. 

Industry analysts say 
BNFL has been helped by 
tbe US subsidiary's powerful 
board - its members include 
Admiral William Crowe, tbe 
former US Ambassador to 
London, and James Schles> 
inger, a former US defence 
secretary - and by the fact 
that Lockheed Martin, the 
leader of the losing consor- 
tium on the Hanford con- 
tract. has been distracted by 
the competitive threat to its 
core business of Boeing's 
takeover of McDonnell Doug- 
las last year. 


Westinghouse’s main 
attraction is its leading posi- 
tion in the US civil nuclear 
servicing sector, the largest 
national market of Its kind 
in the world. 

Among other services to 
utilities. Wcstingbouse - 
whose technology is behind 
a third of the world's more 
than 430 nuclear reactors - 
supplies fuel, manages fuel 
changes and other outages, 
and decommissions reactors. 
BNFL is buying Westing- 
bouse. which had sales of 
SLlhn last year, as part of a 
consortium with Morrison 
Knudsen, the US engineer- 
ing giant. 

TO do the larger Westing- 
house deal, BNFL ditched 
plans, announced last 
autumn, to ntil its fuel fabri- 
cation and uranium trading 
operations into a joint ven- 


ture with the nuclear arm of 
Siemens, one of its biggest 
international competitors. 
That deal had Irritated the 
powerful French state-owned 
nuclear industry - the 
French were also among the 
losing bidders for Westing- 
house. 

For the time being. BNFL 
is not banking on being able 
to build more reactors to 
replace the western world's 
ageing stock - the US, for 
example, has not built a new 
nuclear plant since the acci- 
dent at Throe Mile Island in 
1979. 

But the nuclear lobby is 
more optimistic on new 
build - in some parts of the 
developing world, including 
China, reactors are still 
going up - than it has been 
for some time, partly 
because of global warming. 
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A world in 
turmoil 


This was the week when Russia's 
crisis threatened to turn to catas- 
trophe. The stability built up dur- 
ing the past few years has been 
shaken. Hie effect on world stock 
markets was dramatic; but Is the 
world economy also at risk? 

Events in Moscow have moved 
with bewildering speed. The rou- 
ble and the stock market are 
plunging, and there is a run on 
the banks. Most of the reformers 
seem to be out of the govern- 
ment. replaced by politicians who 
can he relied upon only to set 
policies to meet the desires of 
Russia's oligarchs. 

Unless Russia can swiftly find 
a credible policy anchor, it could 
easily fall back into chaotic 
hyperinflation- Mr Chernomyrdin 
will be under great political pres- 
sure to pay off wage arrears and 
bail out the oligarchs' banks, 
along with various other expen- 
sive policies. If he caves in. a 
fiscal deficit will result But with 
the country cut off from external 
funding for some time to come, 
this would have to be funded by 
money-printing. That can only 
end in one way. 

The seriousness of Russia's 
plight is not in question, but its 
impact on the rest of the world is 
more difficult to fathom. It is 
easy to forget that Russia is a 
small economy, whose trade 
links with the west are tiny. 
Western Europe’s exports to Rus- 
sia. for example, account for well 
under 0.5 per cent of gross 
domestic product 

However, it is already clear 
that the Impact of this crisis will 
be greatly disproportionate to 
Russia’s size. At worst the crisis 
could trigger a new round of con- 
tagion, sending western stock 
markets crashing, and the world 
into recession. 

The worries about further con- 
tagion are certainly justified. If 
the emerging markets were 
unpopular before the Russian col- 
lapse, they are virtually untouch- 
able now. This latest crisis has 
seriously shocked investors. Rus- 
sia was thought to be too impor- 
tant to fail; yet at the last 
moment, the west failed to step 
in. The role of the International 
Monetary Fund in preventing cri- 
ses has been comprehensively 
undermined. 

Moral hazard 

The spectre of default has also 
been raised. During the Asian cri- 
ses, the IMF was criticised for 
creating moral hazard, as its 
money was used to help ensure 
that foreign investors were paid. 
The forced restructuring of Rus- 
sia’s rouble debt, in contrast, has 
meant that many investors have 
incurred huge losses. The moral 
hazard problem has certainly 


been solved with Russia - but at 
great cost to confidence. 

Few markets are immune, 
whether in Latin America, east- 
ern Europe or Asia. Even devel- 
oped commodity producers such 
as Norway and Canada are suf- 
fering a loss of confidence. Inves- 
tors are rushing for a limited 
number or safe-haven markets, 
particularly US and west Euro- 
pean bonds, sending yields plum- 
meting. Meanwhile, concern 
about the spread of contagion, 
and the effect this could have on 
western economies, is creating 
great nervousness in ibe equity 
markets, particularly as these are 
still pricing in hefty increases in 
corporate earnings. 

Could this be the start of a 
world recession? This will depend 
on bow far contagion spreads, 
and how much western stock 
markets react. But the chances 
are too high for comfort. 

Faltering growth 

With Japan still in the eco- 
nomic doldrums, the world is 
relying on the US and Europe, 
which make up nearly 60 per cent 
of world output, as the engines of 
growth. Economic growth in both 
areas could be more vulnerable 
than is commonly supposed. 

There are already signs of fal- 
tering growth. In the US, second- 
quarter output growth was slug- 
gish. and corporate earnings are 
down year-on-year. The UK may 
only grow by just over 1 per cent 
next year. And the strength of 
the recovery in continental 
Europe is far from assured. A fur- 
ther spread of contagion, particu- 
larly to closely linked areas such 
as Latin America or eastern 
Europe, could strike a damaging 
blow. 

A stock market crash could 
have a similar effect, particularly 
in the US, where many individu- 
als are relying on stock market 
wealth for their savings. 

In either case, a serious impact 
on growth could be avoided, 
given the correct policy response. 
Both the US Fed and European 
central banks must be prepared 
to take the risk of cutting inter- 
est rates to accommodate a wors- 
ening international crisis. 

The US must also be prepared 
to accept that, as consumer of 
last resort, it will suffer a deter- 
iorating trade deficit for some 
time to come. 

Russia’s eollapse has made the 
global investment climate 
extremely fragile. The dangers of 
worsening contagion, and west- 
ern stock market reaction, are 
real, and there is little that can 
be done to prevent either. If the 
worst comes to pass, then it may 
be only the west’s central banks 
that can keep the world growing. 


All bets are off 


Chrystia Freeland explains the moves that are sidelining Boris Yeltsin and the desperate 
struggles of the Russian oligarchs in the face of economic collapse 

next few weeks we will experi- 
ence a US-style great dqnM 
. and an Asian financial exists all 


O n August 19. 1991. 

Boris Yeltsin fought 
off a communist 
attempt to preserve 
the Soviet Union and launched 
Russia's second revolution, an 
attempt to create both a market 
economy and a democratic soci- 
ety. Today, almost exactly seven 

years later, Mr Yeltsin is watch- 
ing the first half of his bold 
experiment collapse. 

Russia’s fragile capitalism has 
been shattered. The rouble, 
whose stabilisation was the gov- 
ernment’s proudest achievement, 

has more than halved in value 
against the dollar over the past 
two weeks. The leading stock- 
market index Is now lower than 
on the day it was launched, three 
years ago. 

As swindled depositors form 
sullen queues outside locked 
hanks and consumer goods disap- 
pear from the shops, it looks 
depressingly as if the Soviet sys- 
tem that Mr Yeltsin vowed to 
destroy is returning. And as it 
comes back, so Mr Yeltsin's 
chances of survival are diminish- 
ing. 

So strong were the rumours 
that Mr Yeltsin is on the brink of 
resigning that the president was 
forced out of seclusion and into a 
public denial yesterday: “I will 
remain president until 2000," he 
insisted in a television appear- 
ance. But that sentence cannot 
negate the fact that the president 
seems to have abdicated manage- 
ment of the country and its econ- 
omy. 

Indeed, to many observers, the 
rumours of Mr Yeltsin’s resigna- 
tion seem beside the point. As 
one Moscow magazine put it this 
week: “Boris Yeltsin is swiftly 
losing his political influence, ms 




authority has fallen so low, that 
even in the Kremlin no one is 
interested in the head erf state's 
opinion.” 

In the past, Mr Yeltsin has 
repeatedly vanished from sight, 
only to reassert himself by some 
dramatic move, usually by sack- 
ing the government Those who 
dared question the tsar in his 
absence were quashed, and Mr 
Yeltsin reestablished himself as 
Russia's absolute ruler. 

On this occasion, things coaid 
be different For the first time.' 
the entire Russian establishment, 
ranging from die-hard commu- 
nists to financial magnates, 
agrees that the president must be 
sidelined. Few are calling for Mr 
Yeltsin’s outright resignation, 
but everyone agrees that he must 
surrender some of the quasi-auto- 
cratic powers granted by a consti- 
tution Mr Yeltsin wrote for him- 
self. 

‘As long as Yeltsin is alive. I 
do not think he will resign." says 
Mikhail Berger, editor of Sevod- 
nya, a ^Mbscow daily. “But he 


C ompared with the sup- 
posedly lightning-fast 
speed at which modem 
global capitalism oper- 
ates, the financial crisis that first 
flared in south-east Asia more 
than a year ago has moved in 
mesmerising slew-motion. 

After Russia's financial col- 
lapse. though, the regional con- 
flagration finally qualifies as a 
full-blown global financial crisis. 
Fear has stalked the markets this 
week, and it is not confined to 
the countries of the emerging 
world: European and US stock 
markets are in the midst or their 
worst “correction" - if that is all 
it is - of the Iate-I990s bull 
market. 

There have been other bouts of 
fear. Wall Street this year has not 
delivered anything as stomach- 
churning as its 7 per cent, one- 
day fall last October. But with an 
ever-larger share of the develop- 
ing world disappearing into the 
financial equivalent of a black 
hole, the questions that have 
haunted investors for the past 
year are becoming for more insis- 
tent. Will the US and European 
stock markets manage eventually 
to shrug off the latest twist in the 
international currency crisis, as 
they hare in the past? Or does 
the darkening storm suggest that 
the bull market has finally come 
to an end? 

The answers depend to a large 


degree on how far the crisis 
spreads, and on its impact on the 
economies - and corporate prof- 
its - of the developed world. 

As long as the international 
storm blows with its present 
intensity, it is a fair bet that 
investment confidence will con- 
tinue to evaporate. Markets hate 
uncertainty, and there is more 
than enough of that particular 
commodity to go around. 

Any lingering hopes that the 
currency crisis was running out 
of steam, or that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund could bait 
the contagion, have been dashed 
with Russia’s terrifying plunge 
over the past two weeks. “This 
fire storm will not just burn itself 
out," says Stephen Roach, global 
economist at Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter. “Right now the 
internal energy of the crisis is 
enough to keep it going.” 

The contagion effect is now 
well established. Countries that 
rely on foreign capital - and on 
selling the commodities, such as 
oil, and low-value manufactured 
goods for which prices have col- 
lapsed globally - have found the 
props being pulled from under 
their currencies. Each devalua- 
tion puts further pressure on the 
others and triggers a new with- 
drawal by foreign investors. 

That has prompted renewed 
calls by investors for the sort of 

coordinated international action 



must give up some of his power. 
All of the political elite is 
demanding .this.” 

Overtly, the pressure to whittle 
down some of the president’s pre- 
rogatives is coming from the 
communist-dominated parlia- 
ment It wants Mr Yeltsin to give, 
up some powers in exchange for 
its approval of Victor Cherno- 
myrdin, whom the president has 
nominated to he Russia’s prime 
minister. The Communists are 
threatening to impeach Mr Yelt- 
sin if he does not give way. 

There is nothing unusual about 
this sort of over-heated rhetoric 
from the Duma to the lef- 
tist opposition generally calls for 
the president’s impeachment at 
least twice a year. But today the 
parliament may not just be play- 
acting. 

One major difference is that 
Russia's influential business 
establis hmen t - which two years 
ago bankrolled Mr Yeltsin’s elec- 
toral victory against the commu- 
nist Gennady Zyuganov - today 
backs the parliament's effort to 
tr im the presidency. 

Another is that as his presi- 
dency and almost certainly his 
life draw to a close. Mr Yeltsin’s 
thoughts are said to be turning to 
his personal reputation and to 
the future of his family. In Rns- 
sia, a country where one demo- 
cratically elected leader has 
never handed over power to a 
democratically elected successor, 
the prospects outside the Krem- 
lin are not necessarily sunny. 

Depending on who replaces 
him, Mr Yeltsin risks being pros- 
ecuted for political “crimes" such 
as allowing the Soviet Union to 
collapse or ordering mass privati- 
sation. He and his family could 


also face questions about how 
exactly their lavish personal fife- 
style one grandson attends 
boarding school in England, a 
daughter is to be building a 
palatial dacha outside Moscow 
has been financed. 

“There were many proposals, 
amo ng them this one [personal 
guarantees for the Yeltsin fam- 
ily]," Mr Zyuganov said after a 

m eeting with a KrpmBif official. 

It is easy to see why Mr Zyuga- 
nov, whom Mr Yeltsin trounced 
at tiie polls two years ago. would 
want to disarm the Kremlin boss. 
But why should the Russian bust-, 
ness establishment, which is in 
the midst of a finawrini crisis, 
also want to throw its public 
media and private lobbying 
behind the campaign to emascu- 
late presidential authority? 

The most popular answer is a 
heartening one and it is, paradox- 
ically, a tribute to fib Yeltsin’s 
own political accomplishments; 
One of the principal goals of the 
Kremlin’s market revolution was 
to create a capitalist class which 
would have a long-term vested 
interest in Russia’s political and 
economic stability. However, 
flawed Russian capitalism may 
be. this, at least, has been accom- 
plished. 

And today, that economic elite 
is thinking ahead to the next 
Russian president, who is due to 
be elected in 2000. although 
events could bring the polling 
date forward. They fear that the . 
current financial chaos coaid 
sweep an unpredictable, national- 
ist strongman into the Kremlin - 
someone like Alexander Lebed, a 
former general and now governor 
of Krasnoyarsk in Siberia; Yuri 
Luzhkov, Moscow’s mayor or 


even an orthodox communist 
such as Mr Zyuganov. The biznes- 
meni are concerned that in such 
iron hands Russia’s powerful 
presidency could become a dicta- 
torship. 

“It is Mr Yeltsin’s historic obli- 
gation to give up some power so 
that the next president cannot be 
a monster," Mr Berger argues. “If 
Zyuganov or some dangerous 
marfman were to become presi- 
dent under the current constitu- 
tion. it would be the end of true 
democracy. But only an outgoing 
president will agree to weaken 
the president’s constitutional 
powers, and that Is why Yeltsin’s 
role is so crucial." 

That is a valid point and one 
which many Russian politicians 
«nd businessmen have been mak- 
ing ever since they rallied behind 
Mr Yeltsin's r&election bicLThe 
financial c risis has created an 
environment in which, for the 
first time, Mr Yeltsin himself 
may be amenable to a carefully 
calibrated political surrender. 

The only hitch is that, as the 
political establishment haggles 
over Russia's fizture constitution, 
the whole economy may be burn- 
ing down. 

“The financial system has 
totally collapsed." argues Andrei 
Illarionov, director of the Insti- 
tute of Economic Analysis, and 
(me of the first economists to pre- 
dict the current crisis. .“Over the 



wrapped into one. . 

Mr Illarionov says that in the 
current environment, evon liber- 
als like himself have conceded 
that a new ware of inflation i Is 

Inevitable. The devaluation of the 

rouble has already raised con- 
sumer prices. Another jolt u* 
unavoidable because the paraly- 
sis of the financial system will 
force the government into some 
sort of credit emission to cover 

its own costs. . 

-My optimistic forecast is that 

inflation this year will be 6U-1M 
per cent.’’ says Mr Illarionov I 
tiiinit credit emission is unavoid- 
able, everyone in the country will 
Amman d it The printing press w 
almost the government’s sole 
access to money." 

This economic crisis has 
inspired strange alliances as Rus- 
sia's current political and finan- 
cial establishment scrambles to 
survive the storm. The oddest 
partnership, but the one which 
now seems to offer Russia its 
best shot at emerging from the 
crisis, is between the business 
elite, (the oligarchs who in the 
past were often an anti-reform 
lobby), and Boris Fyodorov, one 
of the country’s most respected 
reformers. 

Over the past few days the oli- 
garchs, led by Boris Berezovsky, 
a mysterious financier and politi- 
cian, have been throwing their 
formidable political weight 
huhinri Mr Fyodorov. They are 
.wiring to persuade Mr Cherno- 
myrdin and Mr Yeltsin to put Mr 
Fyodorov in charge of Russia’s 
e co nomic policy, allowing him to 
pick a new economic team and 
come up with an emergency pro- 
gramme which can brake the 
financial free-fall. 

“Ironically, some of the big 
dudes have come to the conclu- 
sion that they risk losing every- 
thing and they have looked 
around and Fyodorov is the only 
tough guy they see," says 
Charles Ryan, head of the United 
Financial Group and Mr Fyodo- 
rov’s former business partner. 
“Some very powerful people are 
backing Fyodorov right now ” 

All of these byzantine manoeu- 
vres - the campaign to whittle 
away Mr Yeltsin's authority; the 
attempt to install Mr Fyodorov, 
the frantic effort to come up with 
policies to stem the collapse of 
the rouble - are part of one 
larger struggle. They are battles 
in the war waged by Russia’s rul- 
ing establishment waging against 
an economic crisis that has dis- 
credited their ideology, weakened 
their empires and could impover- 
ish millions. 

It is a war they are losing. The 
sheer power of the crisis may 
well overwhelm all of the plots 
and alliances the Russian elite is 
mustering to control it. Soon 
Messrs Berezovsky, Fyodorov, 
Chernomyrdin and even Yeltsin 
may all be irrelevant. The eco- 
nomic turmoil could sweep them 
all away - and Russia has not a 
few strongmen waiting in the 
wings. 


Fear of 
falling 


Richard Waters says this week’s market collapse shows that 
the Asian and Russian crises are now a problem for investors everywhere 
and asks whether this heralds the beginning of a bear market 



that might halt the tide - before 
it reaches other big emerging 
markets, such Brazil. Mexico or 
China. The medicine that is com- 
ing to be seen as the most likely 
answer, should events take 
another turn far the worse: inter- 
est rate cuts in the US and 
Europe. 

The emerging world has been 
caught In a liquidity squeeze of 
collapsing asset prices and 
shrinking bank credit. The high 
interest rates that have been 
used to try to lilt die pressure on 
currencies have only intensified 
this problem, says Louis Perimnt- 
ter, a managing director at 
Lazard Fibres in New York. Like 
others on Wall Street, he argues 
that central bankers in the US 
and Europe should sow be on 
band to supply the needed liquid- 
ity through a co-ordinated cut in 
interest rates. 

The effects of this squeeze 
should not be confused with any 
fundamental shift to global defla- 
tion, adds Mr Roach at Morgan 
Stanley. The world economy may 
be slowing, but it should still 
grow 2.3 per cent this year, he 
says. Once this crisis has passed, 
it may well be that investment 
concerns turn back to the more 
familiar dangers of inDatimi and. 
rising Interest rates. For the fore; 
seeable future, however, the 
short-term risks from a financial 
catastrophe have changed the 
landscape. 

AS of this explains why the 
financial markets of the emerg- 
ing world are being treated like 
so much nuclear waste by inves- 
tors. That, in turn, has prompted 
the rush into the supposed safe- 
haven currencies that remain - 


the dollar and the currencies of. 
western Europe. And within 
these countries, bond markets 
have seemed to offer the best 
insulation against an uncertain 
world - particularly against the 
background of slowing economic 
activity arid an apparent retreat 
of inflation. 

Lower bond yields, in turn, 
should help to put something of a 
floor under the stock market 

But what about the prognosis 
for financial asset prices in the 
developed world if the crisis con- 
tinues to spread? That is the fear 
that has eaten into share prices 
in the US and Europe over the 
past two weeks. 

For now, both regional econo- 
mies remain robust The econom- 
ically comforting - if morally dis- 
tasteful - prospect is that the 
delude elsewhere in the world 
frill apply the brakes to excessive 



expansion in the - west, leading a 
soft landing That stfll looks a 
highly likely outcome. It would 
leave the fundamental forces that 
have underpinned the DS stock 
market - low inflation and 
steady economic growth - largely 
in place. 

. The danger, fhmig h , is that the 
crisis will tip the balance towards 
& less salutary outcome for the 
developed world. Russia’s rapid 
descent into flwartrial rhans h qg 
thrown a number of risks into 
much sharper relief. 

One is the danger that a shock 
elsewhere in the' world can be 
transmitted into the supposedly 
safe havens of the west directly 
through the financial system. . 

The sight of hedge funds losing 
their shirts in Russia is the sort 
of thing that usually raises 
cheers among more cautions 
investors, not pity and terror. 
But those hedge lands them- 
selves borrow from banks, whose 
profits - and capital - contract 
accordingly. The hit to the west- 
ern banking system has been 
intensified by the fact that one 
its best potential sources of prof- 
its - from dealing in or arranging 
finance for the developing world 
- has dried up. 

Hedge funds that lose their 
Shirts in Russia also have to- sell 
other assets to meet their losses. 
Wealth destruction, once trig- 
gered, can spread across markets 
with alarming speed. 

The signs of this shudder in - 
the western financial system 
were apparent last week, as Euro- 
pean and US banks took the hit 
from Russia's collapse. If the 
problems spread to Xatin Amer- 
ica, the -impact could be much 


worse: fully half of the interna- 
tional exposure of the US bank- 
ing system is to Latin borrowers. 
For Spanish banks, a whopping 
three quarters of all international 
lending would be at stake. 

The second risk thrown into 
relief by Russia’s problems Is 
that the spreading contagion will 
eventually overwhelm economies 
that'are for more central to the 
-economic health - and corporate 
profits - of the developed world. 

Asia will account for only 
around 3 per cent of US corporate 
profits next year, according, to 
Jeffrey Applegate 'at Lehman 
Brothers. Russia accounts for 
only a miniscule portion. A col- 
lapse in Latin America, however, 
would hit the US hard, just as a 
broader problem on its Eastern 
fringe would affect Europe. 
Mexico provided the market for 
more than 11 per cent of US 
exports in the first half of this 
year, compared with only 0.6 per 
cent in Russia. 

This gathering threat to trade, 
and to corporate earnings, hag 
the effect of delivering a double- 
whammy to stock prices. Lower 
profits make It hand to justify 
buying stocks at what are, by his - 
torical standards, already high 
valuations. At the same time, the 
erosion of share prices over the 
past two weeks has introduced a 
sharper sense of fear to the mar- 
kets. The so-called -risk premium 


- the hi gh e r return that inves- 
tors d ema nd for holding suppos- 
edly riskier stocks, compared 
with bonds - has crept up again 
as the optimistic view of stocks 
that has held sway for so long 
has weakened. 

Falling share prices, tn turn, 
could deliver a blow to the US 
economy. The feeling of wealth 
generated by the rising stock 
market has supported the surge 
in consumer spending of the late 
1990s. Americans now spend vir- 
tually all of their income: the 
country's savings rate is a 
rock-bottom 0.6 per cent 

But faced with a more uncer- 
tain investment outlook, there is 
no telling where consumer confi- 
dence will head - or whether cor- 
porate investment, another of the 
forces that has supported 
demand, will now dry up. 

This suggests that the balance 
is tipping towards lower interest 
rates in the rich, industrialised 
countries, a development that 
would be likely to further fuel 
bond prices, while easing the 
pressure on share prices. 

By most of the valuation tech- 
niques used on Wail Street, the 
decline in share prices and the 
surge in bonds should already 
have brought the markets back 
into equilibrium. But as long as 
the smell of fear is in the air, it 
mrald not do to put too much 
faith in such analyses. 
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The great plunge backward 


Durian the past three weeks 
China stepped back 30 
years, even 30 centuries. A 
titanic strode against the 
worst Goods since 1954 has 
brought the type of mass 
mobilisation that Mao 
Zedong used to marshal. 

Millions have marched off 
to do battle with the ele- 
ments. Sandbags are being 
sent from a & corners of the 
country. And leaders for 
whom statecraft was becom- 
ing an increasingly abstract 

art have gone back to basics: 
exhorting the army and the 
masses with loud hailers, 
comforting the bereaved, 
standing on river dykes defy- 
ing the torrents below. It has 
been ever thus: the battle to 
control its rivers is as old as 
China Itself. 

The more recent dust that 
was settling on a host of rev- 
olutionary stereotypes has 
been abruptly washed away. 
Wives who have lost' their 
soldier badlands to the riv- 
ers have donated their cash 
compensation back to the 
flood effort: 

One television clip showed 
Xu Hongpmg, 27. open her 
blouse and squeeze breast 
milk on to the neck of a sol- 
dier to soothe his bee stings. 
Farmers, officials and pri- 
vate businessmen have dug 
deep into their pockets - 
many volnntarily. some 
probably less so - to give 
money, food. and materials. 

uftt htus flgcumpd 3 simple 
quality as people exercise 
reflexes conditioned through 
thousands of years of civilis- 
ation both sustained and 
imperiled by some of the 


Devastating floods in China have prompted a mass mobilisation 
that would have made Chafrman Mao proud, says James Kynge 


fiercest rivers in the world. 
Mane than 3,000 people have 
been kffled and one fifth of 
the L3bn population has 
been affected In some may. 

For the government, the 
floods represent a particular 
challenge: its legitimacy is 
on the fine. To foreigners, it 
may appear fandfbl to claim 
there is a fink between dev- 
astating floods and. the 
“mandate of heaven" hy 
which afi dynastic emperors 
were said to rule - especially 
for Communist authorities 
with no regard fin- heaven. 

Chinese leaders know that 
floods can sweep away a 
regimes prestige. The con- 
nection between flood con- 
trol and power goes back to 
the roots of the Chinese 
state. The earliest emp erors 
were those who tamed the 
floods. Terrible deluges have 
presaged the end of many a 
dynasty, and the Commu- 
nists themselves have 
always maintained that the 
failure of the Knorafutmg; 
their civil war opponents, to 
control Yangtze river floods 
in 1931 proved thete incapac- 
ity for rule. - 

So elemental Is the con- 
nect! cm b e tw een floods and 
governance that the Chinese 
character for "political 
order" (zM), is a combination 
of the Ideogram for water 
and that for a dyke or plat- 
form. 

This year, there is extra 
pressure on the government 
to prove its prists-manage- 
ment abilities. The floods. 


environmentalists say, are 
man-made. They are the 
result, some say, of basic 
changes in economic policy, 
fence the question of bow to 
(foal with- the {foods has also 
become embroiled in the 
broader debate between 
modernisers and conserva- 
tives. If you look at the root 
of this flood, youH see it Is 
really a man-made calam- 
ity,” says Gao Deming, an 
environmental consultant 
"The authorities have 
ignored their {flood preven- 



tion] duties for a long time. 
We have been bring off the 
legac y of our ancestors* 
vrork." 

The Yangtze, source of the 
worst flooding, is called "the 
river above the earth” 
because for much of its 
course it is kept several 
metres above cities and 
farmland by dykes built up 
over centuries. The mainte- 
nance of these dykes has 
lapsed during the past two 
decades of economic reform 
as local authorities used 
funds to. invest in pro perty 
or other profitable ventures. 


In Chairman Mao's time, 
commune production teams 
used to dredge the rivers 
after each harvest But the 
communes have long since 
been disbanded. "These 
days, the peasants all rash 
into town to sail bras, video 
discs and anything else they 
can. as soon as the harvest fa 
in," says Liu Ming , a minis- 
try official In Beijing. 

The dash to get rich was 
also behind another trans- 
gression against nature; the 
reclamation of farmland 
from lakes that act as spill- 
overs for the Yangtze and 
other rivers. One of the big- 
gest. the Dongting lake near 
the Yangtze, is now half Its 
original size following recla- 
mation, says Mx Gao. 

Officials acknowledge that 
unchecked tree-felling 
around the upper reaches of 
the Yangtze has led to ero- 
sion and increased the vol- 
ume of the rednfoll and soil 
that flows into the rivers. 
Rainfall this year has not 
been as heavy as in 1964, but 
the flood waters have 
reached record levels 
because of smaller river and 
lake capacity. 

All this raises an uncom- 
fortable question: if the rise 
of economic freedoms and 
individualism has helped 
cause the floods, then could 
the current crisis strengthen 
conservatives who argue for 
a retrenchment in economic 
reforms and tougher politi- 
cal control? 

A swelling sense of pride 


at China’s ahffity to mobilise 
millions has certainly done 
wonders for the reputation 
of the People's Liberation 
Army tPLAi. People's Armed 
Police and other instruments 
of authoritarian control The 
image of the PLA had been 
badly tarnished by its crack- 
down on pro-democracy 
demonstrators in Tiananmen 
Square in 1969. 

The news madia now runs 
blanket coverage of gallant 
soldiers rescuing stranded 
old women, lmfrfng arms in 
the water to form a human 
chain against tbe flood 
crests, using washing-up 
bowls to move water and 
diving into raging torrents 
to repair holes in the dykes, 

One report had it that 
farmers along the Yangtze . 
offered food to the soldiers 
in gratitude. But the sol- 
diers, obeying orders to 
decline gifts from people, 
refosed. The farmers were 
insistent and sneaked into 
the soldiers’ camp, leaving 
food by the tents. Not know- 
ing who to return it to, the 
soldiers bad no choice but to 
accept. 

This kind of story strikes 
all the right chords in China, 
not only with a rural popula- 
tion of 900m but also with 
more sophisticated city 
dwellers. "It almost makes 
me cry.” says Li Jiammg. an 
office graduate horn the elite 
Beijing university. 

"The value of so much 
nowadays is measured only 
by money. But the spirit of 
these soldiers and the form- 
ers is something beyond cal- 
culation.” 



Tide of history: Sokfiere battle to rebuild a collapsed dyke in Hunan Province 
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T ales from the cryptographer 


I n the ever-more sophis- 
ticated war between 
computer boffins and 
computer backers, the 
boffins scored an important 
victory this week. Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
announced a fancy new sys- 
tem for protecting computer 
data that is pretty much 
impossible to crack. 

The breakthrough could 
be a big step forward in the 
security of sensitive informa- 
tion transmitted, over the 
internet It could ensure, for 
instance, that credit, card 
numbers and electronic mail 
reach their intended recipi- 
ents, and nobody else. 

That is qp smal| advance. 
Finding better ways to pro- 
tect data from hackers is 
critical to the future of elec- 
tronic commerce since con- 
cern over security is the 
main reason people are stHI 
leery of spending money 
over the net . 

internet experts fear that a 
serious security breach - 
perhaps the discovery of 
thousands of credit card 
numbers or passwords - 
would deal a severe setback 
to the thousands : of busi- 
nesses pioneering electronic 
sales, not to mention their 
computer and software sup- 
pliers. 

Businesses too are fearful 
of building expanded net- 
works to reach suppliers and 
customers - so-called extra- 
nets - for the same security 
reasons. 

Hence the significance of 
this week's breaXthrough. 
Tbe -new cryptosystem, 
developed' by a mathemati- 
cian at IBM’s Research Labs 
in Zurich and a collaborator 
at the Swiss Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology, aims spe- 
cifically at protecting inter- 
net transactions. So what is 
the problem? And how does 
the solution work? 

Internet transactions are 
typically protected by 


Louise Kehoe on the never-ending battle 
of wits between hackers and boffins. 



“public key” systems that 
scramble data sent by an 
internet user using a pub- 
licly available formula. Only 
the legitimate recipient 
holds the private key that 
can decode . the' message. 
This is the inverse of the 
systems found in hotels that 
provide guests with private 
door keys and staff with a 
master key. 

To crack en crypte d data, 
backers may try a “brute 
force" attack- Powerful com- 
puter! are used to generate 
minions of possible keys and 
trying each one of them 
until the right one is found. 
Depending upon the type of 
encryption and the power of 
the hacker’s computer, it 
might take days, months or 
even years to break. 

This is analogous to a 
would-be safecracker trying 
out millions of possfole'com- 
binations. The chances are 
high that he will be caught 
long before be opens the 
safe. Computers rely on 
defeating the - brute-force 




hacker in the act in exactly 
the same way. 

But there is a more sophis- 
ticated strategy, which 
involves bombarding a com- 
puter with cleverly con- 
structed messages and care- 
fully analysing the responses 
for dues to what the private 
encryption key might be. 
This approach bypasses the 
primary defences of encryp- 
tion. 

Going back to our safe- 
cracker, instead of randomly 
trying combinations, he is 
now turning the dials and 
listening for the tell-tale 
sounds of locks moving - a 
far more promising 
approach. 

To thwart this clever 
hacker, IBM's Swiss 
researchers invented a way 
to. ensure that a computer 
leaks no information about 
its encryption system, in 
effect silencing the locks. 

“This is a case of finesse 
over muscle.” says Charles 
Palmer, head . of 
IBM's cryptography research 


group in New York- 

But even as the boffins 
appear to have slammed one 
door shut, hackers have 
opened another Even more 
worrying!?, they have done 
so in a system supposedly so 
secure that it has been cho- 
sen by government agencies 
and security-sensitive busi- 
nesses such as defence con- 
tractors. 

These are the so-called 
“private key” encryption 
systems in which both the 
sender and receiver of an 
electronic message have the 
secret key. 

The problem is that this 
system - the US government 
Data Encryption Standard 
(DES). in use since the 1970s 
- has been around too long. 
Hackers have finally worked 
it out- Last month, the Elec- 
tronic Frontier Foundation, 
a civil liberties group, 
cracked DES encryption 
using a computer built for 
under 8250,000. 

Not surprisingly, the US 
government wants a new 
super-system. It is therefore 
challenging all-comers to 
create an “Advanced 
Encryption -Standard”. Fif- 
teen finalists, who will be 
whittled . down over two 
years, were chosen a week 
ago. They come from Israel, 
Japan, France, OK, Germany 
and Canada, as weH as the 
US. Each group is now try- 
ing to break the codes cre- 
ated by the others. Yet even 
as the world's best cryptog- 
raphers compete to create a 
new standard, hackers 
around the globe have 
devised the most dastardly 
trick of all. Relying upon 
human frailty, rather than 
computer weaknesses, they 
simply seek to persuade 
somebody inside an organi- 
sation to reveal the pass- 
words. Even the world's 
brightest boffins have not 
come up with anything to 
deal with that. 


French casinos hit jackpot 
with low-roller machines 

One-armed bandits have transformed the gaming industry, writes Robert Graham 

“W: 


e are 
m e r • 
chants of 
adrena- 
lin,” says Patrick Partouche, 
surveying the Carlton 
Casino Club in Cannes, the 
latest addition to his fami- 
ly's gambling empire, the 
largest in France. "Gambling 
is not so much about win- 
ning as the rush of adrena- 
lin: the bigger the stakes, the 
greater the adrenalin. " 

Embellishing this credo, 
he adds: "Gamblers, over 
time, always lose: and so you 
must let them lose in the 
right environment. You 
know, good food, polite 
staff... - 

That is the justification for 
France's haute bourgeoise 
gaming tradition in which 
the rich and leisured fre- 
quent tables (roulette, black- 
jack. chemin de fer) with 
individual chips topping 
FFr10,000 (£1,000). These, of 
course, form the prestige 
part of the Carlton Casino 
Club. But there is another 
room, open much of the day 
and most of the night, for a 
different type of punter. 
Here there are no black ties 
and rarely a cigar. Instead, 
eager tourists pull away tire- 
lessly at slot machines. 

Tbe Carlton Casino's 50 
“one-armed-bandits” began 
operation in April. Such 
machines cost between 
FFr50,000 and FFr60.000 and 
each can generate as much 
as FFr4.000 of gross income a 
day. The average throughout 
the Partouche group last 
year was FFr2,250 per 
machine. 

They are testimony to the 
explosion of slot machine 
business in France since lib- 
eralised laws first allowed 


them in 1991 and. in so 
doing, transformed the gam- 
ing business. Since then 
gross takings at casinos 
have grown eightfold. The 
state and local authorities 
also reap the benefit by tak- 
ing almost 60 per cent of all 
gambling earnings. 

The annual take from 
gaming tables has remained 
more or less steady but that 
from slot machines has 
jumped and now accounts 
for almost 90 per cent of the 
casinos' FFR8bn receipts. 
Table games are labour 
intensive: slot machines 
require few personnel and 
are much more profitable. 

The French, who invented 
elegant gambling with the 
roulette wheel are witness- 
ing what one sociologist 
labels “the democratisation 
of gaming”. By law, gaming 
tables require an entry fee, 
usually around FFr70. and 
the establishments apply 
strict dress codes - though 
not as strict as those in 
neighbouring Monte Carlo. 
For slot machines, no entry 
fee is paid. 

"The slot machine cus- 
tomer is the same as the 
supermarket shopper,” says 
Mr Partouche. "Big table 
gamblers come from all over 
the world. With slot 
machines people come to 
play only if the location is 
convenient.” 

France has 160 casinos 
with 13,051 machines (less 
than a tenth of the number 
in Las Vegas). The develop- 
ment of the business 
depends very much on tbe 
attitude of the 14-month-old 
Socialist-led government 
towards Lhe liberalised gam- 
bling laws inherited from its 
rfgbtwing predecessors. 


Official attitudes to gam- 
bling have, traditionally, 
been highly restrictive. The 
original 1907 law authorising 
casinos involved a deroga- 
tion of the nationwide prohi- 
bition on gambling and per- 
mitted establishments solely 
in places defined as spas, 
thermal stations or holiday 
resorts. Casinos within 
lOOlons of Paris were banned 
on the grounds this might 
corrupt the working men. 
The ban still holds good. 

Equally, casinos, whose 
buildings were usually 
municipally owned, were 
regarded as seasonal 
operations: all accounts were 
based on the season closing 
at the end of October - and 
the sector remains an excep- 
tion to French end-of- 
calendar-year accounting. 

Successive post-war gov- 
ernments resisted pressure 
to expand gambling beyond 
the casinos, whether in the 
form of football pools or 
bingo. The casinos them- 
selves struggled and many 
closed in the 1960s and 1970s. 
The exceptions were those 
establishments near the Ital- 
ian and Swiss frontiers, 
which profited from the lack 
of gambling opportunities in 
those countries. Some, as at 
.Nice, were shut down by the 
authorities because of links 
to organised crime, and the 
Ministry of Interior, which is 
responsible for gambling 
matters, remains proud of its 
vigilance, demanding that 
all casino employees be vet- 
ted by the authorities. 

Charles Pas qua. in one of 
his final acts as interior min- 
ister. agreed to permit slot 
machines in 19&S but tbe leg- 
islation took three years to 
materialise. Indeed, it was 


the threat of court action 
from Isidore Partouche. who 
founded the Partouche group 
in 1973. that helped produce 
the legislation. 

The introduction of slot 
machines has seen the num- 
ber of casinos rise from 132 
to 160. The previous govern- 
ment also broke with prece- 
dent and accepted the princi- 
ple that large city centres 
could house casinos. As a 
result, first Lyons and then 
Bordeaux, whose administra- 
tions are run by former pre- 
miers Raymond Barre and 
Alain Juppe respectively, 
have approved casinos. 

The Jospin government 
appears to be moving very 
cautiously. According to the 
association of casino opera- 
tors. permission has been 
granted for only 11 slot 
machines since January, a 
minute proportion of those 
requested. Equally the oper- 
ation of the new Lyons 
casino has not got final 
approval 

Certainly, foreign groups 
feel the French market has 
had its growth. This senti- 
ment coupled with the large 
slice of earnings handed 
over to the state, has left the 
sector largely in national 
hands. The French groups 
themselves are looking to 
invest outside the country’s 
frontiers - to Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Tunisia. Morocco and 
the US. 

"This government is 
caught between a moralistic 
view - not wanting to allow 
an obsessive Las Vegas style 
slot-machine culture - and 
the realisation that the new 
brand of casino provides 
valuable jobs and revenue." 
observes one of the leading 
operators. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Alexandria Library: the illumination of a glorious past 


From Mr Ahmed Osman. 

Sir. In Ids article "Book of 
confusion* (August 
Mark Huband raised serious 
questions concerning the 
rebuilding of Alexandria 

Library. He accused Egypt of 
grap plin g "with an increas- 
ingly confused relationship 
with its heritage”. He also 
expressed his worries about 
an Egyptian attempt to 
cover up for. the Arab 
destruction of Alexandria 
Library. 

While it is true that Egypt 
has lost its memory with the 
burning oT its Library, it is 
also true that the main con- 
fusion of identity is a. result 
of western attempts to 
regard Alexandria as Greek, 
not Egyptian. 

Since the Age of Enlight- 
enment.' western scholars 
have Insisted that- Alexan- 
dria Library was the work of. 


the Greeks. Contrary to all 
ancient authors, who name 
the founder -of the Alexan- 
drian Library as Ptolemy H 
they name Ptolemy L Tbe 
reason is to make the 
Library established by 
Demetrios the Greek, who 
was advising Ptolemy L 
They also insist that the 
Library was housed at the 
M^icAiun, although no single 
extant writer mentioned 
that 

However, Amnuanus Mar- 
cellinus (330 to e 301 AD) 
states that the Library was 
part of the temple of Serapis: 
", . . the Serapeum ... hi this 
were invaluable 

libraries . 

The Arabs - found no 
library in Alexandria to 
burn when they arrived 
there in 640. One day in AD 
391. the Roman bishop Theo- . 
philus marched from his 


headquarters at the head of 
a large mob and headed for 
the Serapeum in the Egyp- 
tian quarter. After destroy- 
ing the temple they turned 
to the library, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of papy- 
rus rolls and parchments 
inscribed , mth' ancient wis- 
dom, now regarded as her- 
esy, were team to pieces and 
thrown to the fire. 

Ahmed Osman, 

26 Gloucester Square, 

London W2 2TB, UK 

PromDr Mohsen Zaimm. 

■ Sir, It. seems that some 
misunderstanding was 
behind the hostile comments 
on the new project of the 
Alexandrian Library made 
by Mark Huband. While Mr 
Huband. quoted me saying 
that “we need the elimina- 
tion of the past”, what 1 


really told him, was that “we 
need the illumination of the 


No doubt this misunder- 
standing' of my words caused 
Mr Huband to worry about 

the revival of the ancient 
Library of Alexandria that 
eliminates its glorious past 
Nevertheless, I can assure 
him that our first aim in 
rebuilding this library is to 
revive our ancient culture 
and preserve our old wisdom 
and heritage. 

As for the fact that the 
Ubrary holds books in differ- 
ent languages, this came as 
a result of generous dona- 
tions from countries such as 
BngianrL France, Italy, Nor- 
way, Japan, Turkey, Austra- 
lia, Mexico, Brazil, Argen- 
tine, Canada, Austria, Russia 
as well as Saudi Arabia. Jor- 
dan, Oman and tbe United 
Arab Emirates. Its contents 


and future activity were 
decided by Unesco experts 
during two conferences they 
held in 1994 and 1995- 
The rebuilding of tbe Alex- 
andrian Library is an inter- 
national project supported 
by Unesco in its 1937 decla- 
ration, which we hope will 
help in establishing the cor- 
rect research method and 
lead to a general intellectual 
and cultural development 
This, hopefully, will help 
economic and social develop- 
ment in an area that has suf- 
fered much damage during a 
long period of war and hos- 
tility. 

Dr Mohsen Zahran, 
director of the general 
organisation of the 
Alexandria Library, 

Egyptian Embassy, 

26 South Street, 

Loudon W1Y 6DD, UK 


Little wonder card-carrying 
Nazi is so poorly remembered 


From Mr Zalman Shm.nL 
Sir. Herbert von Karajan’s 

musicianship is a matter 

of taste, but bis politics 
should not be (“Conductor 
with a talent to abuse", 
August 22). 

The fact is that Karajan 
was not merely “pro-Nazi" 
(like most other German art- 
ists who found it convenient 
to be so after 1933) but an 
actual card-bolding member 


of the Nazi party several 
years before Hiller came to 

power. 

Maybe the fact that Kara- 
jan is "so poorly remem- 
bered". as Andrew Clark 

writes, is because he does 

not deserve any better. 

Zalman ShovaJ, 

Israeli ambassador, 
Washington DC, 

US 


Seriously silly 10-year gilt yield 


From Mr Anton Bentley. 

Sir, I note that the graph 
accompanying Philip Cog- 
gan's Weekend Investor col- 
umn of August 22/23, “Silly 
season gets serious", is cap- 
tioned “UK lb-year bench- 
mark guilt yield". In view of Esses CMS 6PG, UK 


the downward trend, how 
long a sentence did the per- 
petrator receive? 

Anton Bentley, 

4 Walford Place. 

Chelmsford, 


Moving parts 
in Canada 

From Ellis Thorpe. 

Sir, A part of a country 
w:ints to leave the rest; it 
cannot do so without the 
agreement of the rest. But, IT 
a part wants to leave, the 
reri cannot force it to stay, 
according to Canada's 
supreme court ( "Secession of 
hostilities", August 22/23). 
What a pity the court did not 
say what happens if tlie rest 
of the country wants a part 
to leave. 

Is it the case that the rest 
needs the agreement of the 
part in order to get lhe part 
to leave; but that if the rest 
wants the part to go, the 
part cannot use force to 
stay? 

Ellis Thorpe. 

Albany, Old Cbapel Walk, 
Inverurie. 

Aberdeenshire, UK 
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COMMODITIES & AGRICULTURE 


Gold price 
goes into 
‘free fall’ 


BASE METALS 


LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
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By Pad SOtann 


Commodity prices followed 
equities, bonds and curren- 
cies downwards this week as 
markets reacted to the Rus- 
sia's worsening financial cri- 
sis. 

Gold was “fixed" in Lon- 
don at an l&-year low of 
$27&50 an ounce mid-week, 
on suspicions that Russia 
increasingly uses its. 
reserves in swaps deals. The 
precious nietai was further 
hit by the finning currencies 
of Australia, South Africa 
and Canada, and yesterday 
afternoon's fix was $273.40 
an o unce, the lowest for 19 
years. 

“When it broke $277 it 
basically went into free fall,” 
Alan Williamson of Deutsche 
Mining Group told Reuters. 
There’s nothing on the 
charts now to present any 
sort of support.” 

World oil prices fell closer 
to $12 as some analysts 
feared that Russia would try 
to buy its way out of crisis 
by exporting more oil, 
adding to the glut that has 
already slashed prioes. 

On London's International 
Petroleum Exchange, bench- 
mark Brent blend for Octo- 
ber delivery closed at $1228 
a barrel on Thursday, but 
recovered some ground yes- 
terday and stood at $1L31 
towards the end of trading. 

The Russian crisis proved 
less of a problem for base 
metals, with most of them 
holding their price and even 
making small gains during 
the week. However, analysts 
pointed out that base metals 
prices had already fallen 
sharply this year, with cop- 
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per «nd nickel both hitting 
12-year lows and al uminium 
reaching a four-year low in 
the past few months. 

Yesterday, three-month 
copper on the London Metal 
Exchange was $1,617 a tonne 
at the kerb, down $14, 
despite rising earlier in reac- 
tion to mounting tightness 
in the mar ket. Nickel fin- 
ished the week $40 higher at 
$4,120 a tonne, while alumin- 
ium was $1,362 a tonne, up 
$23. 

Cocoa reacted to yester- 
day's fell in sterling, with 
the December contract on 
the London International 
Financial Futures and 
Options Exchange, closing at 
£1,070 a tonne, down $2. Cof- 
fee ended the week mixed, 
the November contract tv $5 
at $1,630 a trim®. 

London commodity mar- 
kets will be dosed on Mon- 
day far a public holiday. 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


30 -year US bond yield hits low 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Jeremy Grant hi London 
and John LabatB In New York 


Bo ' prices gyrated 
yesti »y, tracking steep 
swings -n global stock mar- 
kets. The yield on the 30- 
year US bond fell to a new 
record low of 5JJ per cent in 
London trade but was higher 
once New York opened. 

Analysts said trading was 
volatile on concern over the 


political and economic tur- 
moil in Russia, which has 
had a severe knock-on effect 
in global equity and bond 
m a rkets. 

US TREASURIES were 
mixed in midday trading as 
US shares continued to lose 
ground. 

The benchmark 30-year 
bond was down £ to 102&, 
sending the yield higher to 
5.363 per cent. Among 
shorter term issues the 10- 

year note surged V* to 104ft, 


yielding 4A76 per cent while 
the two year note was off £ 
to 100ft. yielding 4359 per 
cent The tone of the market 
did not match Thursday’s 
nervous buying when inves- 
tors sent Treasuries higher 
almost across the range of 
maturities. 

“It's distinctly different 
today," said Kathleen Ste- 
pbansen, senior economist at 
Donaldson. Lufkin St Jen- 
rette. “If s more reposition- 
ing thaw new money enter- 


ing the Treasury market" 

UK GILTS closed higher 
but off day peaks as a recov- 
ery in equity markets took 
some of the shine off bonds. 
The December 10-year con- 
tract settled 0.21 points 
higher at 112.57 In volume of 
S4JXX) contracts traded. 

GERMAN BUND trading 
was marked by uncertainty. 
The September bund fixture 
settled 0J2 points lower at 
113AQ in volume of A62fiC0 
contracts trade. 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
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CURRENCIES & MONEY 


Dollar slides 


-;J Jf* ,rE " 4 . 


MftBg ISffiPggT 

By Stood Kuper 

At the end of one of the most 
panic-stricken trading weeks 
in years, the dollar plunged 
nearly S'pfgs -against the 
D-Mark. 

Traders also bought back 
the Australian dollar and 
Kcrwegian krone, which had 
dumped in previous days as 
commodity prices slid fol- 
lowing Russia's financial cri- 
sis. Market strategists said 
these currencies had over- 
shot their fair value. The 
krone, which Karl fanm from 
NKrt.429 to NEI4-S3& BgaiSSt 
t \e D-Mark on Thursday, 
rebounded to NKr4.482 yes- 
terday. But the Canadian 

dollar, another <ymiwnHiHi>i! 
victim, barely rose. 

The rouble, original cause 
cf the market’s latest pande- 
monium. filmed to between 
u 12 a gainst the dollar 
in offshore trading. Rouble 
trading in. Moscow Is 
suspended indefinitely. 

The Swiss franc emerged 


as the M n safe haven from 
the turmoil, even though the 
Swiss National Bank empha- 
sised, that it bad eased mar- 
ket interest rates in a bid to 
restrain its currency. The 
Swissie gamed 3.7 centimes 
against the dollar and 0.7 
centimes against the D-Mark 
to SFn.459 and SFriLffll 
respectively. 

V The dollar lost oat . to the 

D-Mark,-- as the market 
decided the US currency was 
no longer a safe haven given 

■ POUND H MEN YORK 
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the slide cm Wall Sheet and 
the risk that the Russian cri- 
. sis could infect Amer- 
ica. In late US traffing the 
dollar was at DMl.7605. 4.75 
pfgs below Thursday's Loo- 
don close. The D-Mark 
jumped YL7 against the yen 
to YS0.65. The dollar/yen 
rate bounced t tp and down 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 
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as tf on a trampohhe, but 
ended Utile changed. 

The dollar's fall against 
the D-Mark was hastened by 
a thin market as many Lon- 
don dealers left early for 
their long holiday weekend, 
and by the fact that it was 
tie last trading day of the 
month. Robert Lynch, cur- 
rency strategist at Paribas 
-Capital Markets in New 
York, said traders were keen 
to dose positions and hook 
profits, selling the dollar 
after its recent rally against 

_ the D -Mar k 

The OS currency also suf- 
fered from talk that the Fed- 
eral Reserve might cut inter- 
est rates in a bid to save the 
world from recession. US 

bands and eurodollar futures 
contracts have been surging, 
with the latter now pricing 
in a 50 percent chance of & 
Ate cut by December. The 

entire futures curve prices in 
rates below the federal funds 
level of &S0 per ^est. 

Mr Lynch said Wall 
Street’s Call might allow the 
Fed to cut rates: Alan Green- 
span, the bank’s eh^h -ma n . 
believes “irrational exuber- 
ance** oyer rising equity 
prices helps fuel inflation. 
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■ Few traders seem certain 
what to do wHh the yen. The 
currency has been gyrating 
all month, and seldom so 
spectacularly as yesterday. 

Overnight It rose to nearly 
Y140 against the dollar, 
almost Y5 up on its Wednes- 
day London dose. Then it 
tori , most of its gains, during 
yesterday at Yi43i .... 

Pushing the currency 
higher are Tokyo officials 
threatening to intervene in 
the market, and investors 
who had bought emerging 
markets assets with yen and 
are now unwinding those 
trades. 

Working Jq pHngt (he ygjj jg 
despair over the Japanese 
and Aldan economies. The 
Nikkei stock average has 
plummeted to six-year tows. 
Few expect the new govern- 
ment to come up with quick 
solutions. 

For now the yen is seesaw- 
ing within Its latest range of 
Y141 to YM7 against the dol- 
lar. Most strategists predict 
it will £aIL Michael Rosen- 
berg, global head of fixed-in- 
come research at Merrill 
Lynch in London, says “It 
will be over Y150 in 30 days 
from now." 
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3501 

3174 

IX 

Johnson Fry European utfidas 

184$ 

2659 

_ 

2.1 

UcMwIlMWVl ClHlfelMlA 

nenuereui turauusi 

1618 

2476 

2631 

OX 

Oty at Oxford 

1879 

2384 

2562 

22 

SR Pan-European 

1145 

2356 

_ 

IX 

SECTOR AVBtAGE 

1488 

1802 

1891 


■ Split - Income 




34 

Rights 6 tesueetac 

1528 

2266 

3193 

4X 

MSG Recovery Inc 

1377 

1803 

1417 

- 

Jimtter Geared Inc 

1282 

1669 

1456 

- 

Jew Inc 

1298 

1654 

1938 

- 

Foreign 6 Goi Spec Ute inc 

1297 

1542 

1506 

2X 

SECTOR AVBtAGE 

1238 

1432 

1506 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 
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JotiBm Fry European Uta Zero 

1051 

1377 

_ 

- 

tendered Eorotiust Zero 

1101 

1371 

1524 

OX 

Gartmare Shared Eq Junior Zero 

1858 

1389 


ox 

Fteirtng tnoome 8 CapU Zero 

1063 

1343 

1467 

0.7 

Bartiwre Bit hie & Gth Zero 

1058 

1339 


ax 

SECTOR AVStASE 

1072 

1282 

1428 


9X 4.G 
7X 3.1 
6X OX 
Sjg 15.a 
7X IX 
64 7.4 




52 5.7 

SX 31X 
13 9.8 

34 114 
3X 9.1 
3X 1BX 






■ (Sosed End Funds 

Brew Preferred Capes . - 
CapBal Geatng 
1NVESC0 Oty & Coraraeiaal 
London & a Lawrence 
haaabuaot T* of hy Treats 
SECTOR AVBtAGE 


1465 1696 1702 23 57 OX 

1125 1559 1723 ‘ 1 15 0.1 

1196 1386 1586 11 4X 3X 

1196 1257 1562 15 18 3X 

1032 1212 - 18 12 -■ 

1188 1382 1610 - 3X ZX 
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Performance: Tables like these are frill 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don’t 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2 : don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between baying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter Investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust’s performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund’s progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing aver the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have same high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even tbls has traps for the 
unwary. Host unit trusts Charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so tiie yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
Hiwir management wp" 1 ”* ca pital, 

. thus inflating the yield. Onr managed 
funds pages identify those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
busts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some unit and investment trusts 
can be put into a general personal 
equity plan which shields investors 
against income and capital gains tax. 
The rules are that you can pot £6,000 
into a general Pep and a further £34»0 

into a single company Pep. Up to £1X00 
can be put into non-qualifying funds - 
but to qualify for the full £ 6,000 
allowance, at least half of a trust’s 
assets must be fn European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. 
Peps wffl be replaced with the 
individual savings account in April 
1X99, which has different rules, but 
existing Peps win continue to operate. 


Discount Investment trust shar es 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value] The gap 
between the two is known as the 
discount In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 

and althougi they have mainly . 
n a r rowed to well under 10 pea: cent in 
.recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share . 
price prospects. The sharp n ar ro win g 
- of the discount is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


$>Ut capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are, you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital. 
The traditional variety' is relatively ' 
simple: income shares get all the 
Uu»n»; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust'But 
nowadays splits are highly Comdex 

dfflerent types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Footsie rally weighed down by pull of the Dow 


HSE 


MAfflCRfiSPa^ 

By SteraTbosipson, 

IK Stock Market Editor 


London's equity market staged 
an impressive rally yesterday 
afternoon, clawing back mnr* of 
the huge loss incurred early in 
the session when marketmakers 
chopped their dealing pa c es. 

Thai early markdown occurred 
as dealers successfully headed off 
any attempted heavy senrqg by 
the big institutions after Wall 
Street’s sell -off on Thursday and 
big losses in Asian markets. 

But. having" clawed its way 
back into positive territory from 
an early 259-polnt plunge, the 


FTSE 100 Index once more went 
into frwfiafl d uring the half- 
hour of trading, as Wall Street’s 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
gave up an eariy 65-point gain 
and registered a 150-point fall 
shortly after London dosed. 

The mid-afiernoon rally 
as a rumour swept the markets 
that the US Federal Reserve was 
abend- to cut int ere st rates in an 
attempt to take the heat out of 
turbulent stockmarkets. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Averse finished 357 points or 42 
per cent lower on Thursday. 
Then Tokyo slid 3.5 per cent and 
Hong Kong, despite the recent 
government intervention, 
dropped around 1 per cent. ' 


With European stock markets, 
notably Frankfurt and Paris, 
posting hefty losses at their 
respective openings, a massive 
markdown in London was the 
only option open to dealers. 

“It really wasn't as bad as some 
i«d expected," said one marks- 
maker. “After the big hit there 
was predous tittle selling from 
the big boys; on the contrary, 
we’ve seen plenty of buying 
interest. Fund managers always 
take these opportunity to mop up 
stock they haven't been able to 
buy an the good days. But -I still 
wouldn’t buy tbe market this 
sfcte of 5,000 with all tbe potential 
Tor more - upsets around the 
globe, - he said. 


At the close, the FTSE 100 
Index posted a U9.1 loss at 
5.249.4, Its third three-figure 
retreat on the trot and its fourth 
tripledigit move in as many ses- 
sions. 

Over the past three days, tbe 
index has Alien 405.0 or 7.2 per 
cent as the Russian economic 
and financial crises have come to 
a bead, producing wild predic- 
tions of global market meltdown. 

The FTSE 250 also took a hid- 
ing, dosing um down at 4,7852, 
having bee n dow n 174.1 at its 
wareL The FTSE SmaUCap lost 
<3.3 to 2.126.1; at its worst it was 
3LZ lower. - 

Chartists tended to agree with 
the view that the London market 


would have to fall Anther before 
significant support developed. 
Richard Lake at Brewin Dolphin 
said be saw the FTSE loo getting 

back down to 5.000. 

Another story helping to prop 
up the London market during tbe 
day was the rumour that another 
big bid was bring lined up in the 
financial sectors, with Norwich 
Union said to be the favourite to 
attract a predator, closely fol- 
lowed by Abbey National and 
Atiiance & Leicester. Halifax and 
Lloyds TSB were being touted as 
the most likely bidders in the 
financials, followed by Austra- 
lia’s AMP. 

Turnover expanded to 900m 
shares. 
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EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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A bloody week in the markets 
provided no relief to hard- 
pressed derivatives dealers 
who were forced to hedge 
positions right up to the set- 
tlement writes fttar John. 

The turnover tofcl the story. 
Haring wallowed between 
20000 and 30000 contracts 
af week, volume on the con- 
tract exp w b ig in September 
shot up to 51,000 yestanlay. 
Under the did system of cal- 
culation that equates to 
20.000 Sots. 

Also,, the contract was 


unable to sustain its fair value 
premium to cash. The pre- 
mium is naira dated at between 
20 and 25 point s , but Sep- 
tember was barfing at a dis- 
count to cash during the after- 
hours session. 

Options, on the other hand, 
managed to tread a steadier 
path and overall turnover was 
39,000 contracts compared 
with 30,300 on Thursday. 
Standard -Chartered, ICI, 
HSBC and Asda ware all 
actively traded as incfividual 
stock options. 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 
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1 FTSE Actuaries Share Indices 


The UK Series 1 
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HK buying 

supports 

HSBC 

COMDPANi^S nBPORT 
8y Peter John and Kaef JOiszn 

UuoaturaUy heavy turnover 
in HSBC, until recently the 
UK’s biggest company by 
market, capitalisation, has 
begun to weary some inves- 
tors and brokers. 

Hie two classes of stock 
traded in the UK accounted 
for 77m shares in volume 
and more than £92Qm in 
value yesterday. That fol- 
lows turnover of 58m shares 
on Thursday and 20m on 
Wednesday. 

Tbe activity reflects a mar- 
ket-support operation on the 
Hang Seng index by the 
Hong Kong government. 
HSBC said the average daily 
.volume in its Hong Kong- 
traded stock was 3.7m last 
month. Yesterday, tbe level 
shot up to 143m. 

“I have never seen vol- 
umes of this size. Five mil- 
lion would normally be a big 
day for this stock,” said 
Richard Coleman, banking 
specialist with Merrill 
Lynch. 

The support operation has 
led to fears that a liaise floor 
has been created in the 
stock. “As soon as they stop 
intervening, the fear is that 
HSBC will faD like a brick.” 
said Mr Coleman. 

HSBC represents 30 per 
cent of the Hang Seng index 
and strategists at the Hong 
Kong operation of Merrill 
Lynch estimate that the gov- 
ernment now owns 10 per 
cent of the shares. 

The buying has narrowed 
the UK spread between the 
sterling-denominated stock 
and tbe Hong Kong dollar 
shares to one per cent from 
its traditional gap of 6 per 
cent 

Yesterday, the UK-denomi- 
nated shares fell 18 to £1239, 
but the support for the Hong 


Kong-denominated stock 
ensured it ended up S at 
£12 35. 

By comparison Cable & 
Wireless and Standard Char- 
tered - both exposed to 
Hong Kong fell 66 to 580p 
and 47 to 460p. 

Abbey National and Alli- 
ance A Leicester spiked 
higher as broker support 
was added to growing take- 
over speculation. 

There is a strong belief in 
the market that a sizeable 
bid is imminent and Nor- 
wich Union was heavily 
touted yesterday. Specula- 
tion was increased by news 
of a hind-raising exercise by' 
AMP of Australia. 

AMP said it had set up 
debt facilities to create a war 
chest worth at least ASSbn 
for acquisitions in Australia 
and Britain. Analysts In 
Australia saw tbe move as 
AMP jumping firmly on the 
acquisition path in Britain 
in particular. 

Analysts played down the 
chance of a bid from AMP. 
Yet dealers noted deter- 
mined buying of Norwich 
Union shares. 


Bank targets 

Abbey and Alliance & 
Leicester were also seen as 
targets while Halifax and 
Lloyds TSB were considered 
to be the main potential 
predators. Also Merrill 
Lynch recommended the 
mortgage sub-sector in gen- 
eral, and Abbey in particu- 
lar. citing the defensive safe- 
haven qualities. Abbey rose 
18 to £11-20 and Alliance 83 
to 9l5p. Halifax fell 12£ to 


MAIN MOVERS 
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TOOp and Lloyds TSB 33 to 
713P- 

Fund manager Amvescap 
tumbled 72 to 171p because 
of its exposure to world mar- 
kets. 

Supermarket group Somer- 
fleld ended an otherwise 
poor day in the market as 
one of the best performing 
stocks in the FTSE 250. wilh 
investors said to be relieved 
that merger talks wi(h food 
services group Booker had 
ended. The shares jumped 
1-4‘s or ncarlv 4 per cent In 
3Wrp. 

Shares in Somerfield 
retreated when it said it was 
in talks with Booker. Ana- 
lysts were unnerved by the 
merger plan, coming just six 
months after SomerfieliVs 
merger with Kwik Save, (he 
discount food retailer. 

Although the union would 
have created one of the UK’s 
biggest retailers with sales 
of more than £llbn. the mar- 
ket was sceptical about the 
possible synergies and cost 
savings involved. Booker 
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said it is wit- talking about a 
possible merger with 
.inutln-r jTTonp. thought to be 
supermarket rhain Budgens. 
Bunker shares fell 36* a to 

amp. 

Telecoms group Energls 
finally Mirrumbed to the 
market n treat liaving been 
ahe.ni fur murb ul tin* ses- 
sion follow inr. llie news tliot 
it hiul acquired internet ser 
vice provider Pkuiet Online 
lor iTr.m m cash. The shares 
ended down Iti at ttiT’di 

Hotels and gaming com- 
pany Ladhroke Group, 
which rr|Hirtnl interim fig 
ures at the lop end uf market 
expect at lulls oil Thursday, 
moved against the murket 
trend closing 2* : up at 2Wp 

Profits rose 22 per cent to 
£123. 7m and the dividend 
improved in per cent to 
?.**>p. Lehman Brothers has 
an “nut perform" rivnmmen- 
ilain<n un (he stuck anil in a 
post-results note to clients 
said: “We feel Hint I-ulhrokc 
shares offer compelling 
value relative to growth 
exportations and crucially 
. . . then* is upside polential 
in Hie slLires relative to a :< 
per cent iHi*9 earotiigs pi*r 
share groirth rale.” 

The team at Lehman 
added: “While the market 
sorts out what the l!W earn- 
ings per share growth Kite 
will he. the stock may not 
perform, hut investors have 
an opportunity to buy the 
underlying growth at a rea- 
sonable price." 

Enterprise OH. which is 
expected to provide further 
evidence of the damaging 
effects of a slump in the 
price of oil when it delivers 
half-year results next Thurs- 
day. fell 23 to 377p. 

Enterprise, the world’s 
largest purely exploration 
and production oil and gas 
company, is set to unveil 
first-half net profit of £38m- 
W in from £f®m before. 

Lasmo reported a net loss 
of £5m in the first half, 
reflecting average Brent 
North Sea oil prices of $13.65 
per barrel, more than five 
dollars down from a year 
earlier. 
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Rockwell Automalion has increased process 
speed and reduced costs for British Aluminium. 
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Russia chaos 
continues to 
depress Dow 


Leading bourses recover from early lows 


EUROPE 




Wall Street was hit by 
another broad sell-off during 
morning trade, with the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
down near the .&000-potnt 
level by midday, mites John 
Labette in New York. 

Sentiment continued to 
sour on uncertainties that 
remained centred on Russia. 
Financial shares continued 
to pull back sharply on the 
latest Russian-related loss, 
»t this time tied to BahkAmer- 
^ ica, which said it had trad- 
ing losses of S22Qm doe to 
Russian exposure: 

BankAmerica shares were 
down $2& to S71VL Shares of 
^scruWic New York plunged 
another $35 4 or 7.7 per cent 
to S42 one day after warning 
about its own Russian-tied 


By early afternoon the 
Dow Janes Industrial Aver- 
age was off its morning lows, 
but still lost 11225 or L27 
per cent at 8,053.74. The 
Standard & Poor’s 500 index 
was Off 1735 to U3ZS24. 

High-tech stocks were 
especially . poor performers 
.during the early hours, send* 
.;l ing the Nasdaq composite 
■ idown 53.14 or 3J per cent to 
1.63327. The Russell 2000 
index of small-cap shares fell 
back 738 to ass so. Microsoft 
fell $4 to 3105% and Intel was 
down $3J to 376ft. 

Leading the Dow lower. 
Travelers plunged almost 5 
per cent at $48 and J.P. Mor- 
gan lost 34% or 43 per cent 
to S99f£. Among the handful 
of risers in the Dow, Good- 
year Tire gained $1 to $49ft. 

US Treasuries were mixed 
by midday, with the bench : 
mark long bond down ft to 
103ft to yield 5263 per cent 


in the telecoms sector, 
Ciena shares rose more than 
11 per cent to 334V> on 
reports that it was stm In 
merger talks with Tellabs. 
Shares of Tellabs {dunged on 
the news, down 15 per 
. or 388 to $49. 

Motor stocks were 
Chrysler surged 52 per cent 
higher to 349ft after Memjj 
Lynch upgraded it to an 

“intermediate buy". 

TORONTO followed Wall 
Street down in nervous trade 
and the 300 composite iih^t 
fell 45.76 or OB per cent to 
5,753.70 at midsesston. 

Gold and preckn» metals 
plunged as London gold 
prices were fixed at I9year 
lows On Russia's Una^Hal 
turmoil. The snidndex fell 
4.6 per cent, with Barrlck 
Gold down CSL80 or 8 per 
cent to C$20.75. 

Financials followed, lasing 
1.4 per cent Canadian impe- 
rial Bank of Commerce fed 
25 cents to C$31. 

SAO PAULO edged higher 
thanks to pins in the mar- 
ket heavyweight Tele&E&s. 
and the Bovespa index rose 
13 to 6,630. 

.Telebr&s, which accounts 
for about 50 per cent of mar- 
ket trading, rose RJ2.40 or 
2£ per cent to R$87. Other 
blue chips tumbled, with 
PetrobrSs down R$3 or 2 A 
per cent to R$123 and Eletro- 
brfis retreating RSQ.40 or 2 
per cen t to RS1&60. 

BUENOS AIRES fated to 
find comfort from stability 
in Brazil, and the Merval 
index fell 6B3 or L8 per cent 
to 35L42 

SANTIAGO feD on finther 
pessimism over Latin Ameri- 
can markets and the IPSA 
index fell 2023 or 0.6 per 
cent to 323L76. 


Russia's crisis kept 

the lid on European markets 
atthon^h many of the larger 
bourses bounced bach after 
further sharp early falls. 
Analysts attributed the bel- 
ter tone to short covering 
ahead - of the weekend, whSe 

wwno ^ tjintebi iriai tulk^ nf 
har gniivluinriiig . 

-Moscow bounced up 5.7 
per cenL but turnover all 
but dried up to a tiny $22m. 
However, a dose of 66.77 on 
the RTS index still repre- 
sented a 23 per cent plunge 
over a dismal week. 

FRANKFURT closed a 
switch-back ride with a loss 
of 1-7 per cent. The tnarif^t 
sank to a deficit of 5 per cent 
early in the day before 
briefly returning to positive 
territory, with tow volumes 
said to be feeding volatility. 

Amoug tbe wixana s, Metro 
put on DM4.70 to DM9820. 
Degussa was DML85 higher 
at DU84B5, Bayer was 
DM120 better at DM6725 
and Vereinsbank put on 
DM230 to DM144. 

Munesmam managed a 
recovery of almost 10 per 


cent from a morning low to 
dose fiat at DM15420. 

ZURICH was weaker after 
a very volatile day which 
saw tbe SMI index trade m a 
606-point range. The market 
sank more than 7 per cent in 
early trade before erasing 
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much of the deficit by noao. 
By the dose, the SMI index 
was 58.1 weaker at 6,786.9 
after bitting a low of 6.3233. 

Last night’s dose repre- 
sented a 20 per cent pull- 
back from the market's peak 
for tbe year, established on 
July 2L One analyst 
suggested that such sharp, 
intraday volatility could be a 
technical rti«t the 

market was finding a new 


Financials were again 
heavily traded, with CS 
Group, under heavy fire epr- 
Eer in the week, managing a 
50 centime advance to 
SFr2S2, up from an early 
SFra&so. UBS lest another 
SFn? to SFwao, 

PARIS staged partial 
recovery from an early 4 per 
caft tumble and the CAC 40 
index dosed 36J37 lower at 
3,70627, hdped by short cov- 
ering on expectations of a 
better day on Wall Street. 

Among tbe day's best per- 
formers, Schneider put on 
FFr1730 or 52 per cent to 
FFZ95520, Bte rose FFr15 or 
iA per cent to FFr855 and 
LflganBre was FFr950 or 4.4 
per cent better at FFr23280. 

AMSTERDAM recouped 

some of its earlier losses and 
tbe ABE index closed rela- 
tively unscathed compared 
to other European bourses, 
falling 15.42 or L4 per cent to 
L093.40. 

Concerns over Asia hit 
ING, which lost FI 620' to 
Fl 117. Investors continued 
to ignore favourable earn- 
ings figures released earlier 
in the week. 

Asian worries also hit 


th rope^eg J adhgag. 
FBGSTMKfafaiedl • 
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high-technology stocks. ASM 

Lithography fell Fl 2 or 4.4 
per cent to F144 and Baan 
lost Fl 220 or 146 per cent to 
Fl 61.40. Rjindatari. a temp 
company, lost Fl 13 or S£ per 
cent to Fl 137.90 on its 
announcement of a $850m 
US a cquisition. 

MADRID closed a volatile 
day lower, and the general 
index finished 18.79 or 2.5 
per cent lower at 74231. 

Stocks that had been 
heavily sold off due to Latin 
American exposure were 
traded actively. Banco Bil- 


bao Vfracaya lost P»50 or 
23 per cent toPtal342 after 
an initial jump. Banco San- 
tander d*tfi**d pta85 or 3 
per con to PO2.670 and Tele- 
fdoica declined PU20 to 
Ptafijno. 

MILAN lost ground led by 
banks, and the Mfbtel index 
dosed down 569 or 26 per 
cent at 23.490. 

Credits Italiawo fell L428 
or 5.8 per cent to LS395 
while Banca Nazjooale del 
Lavoro lost L348 to L5J325. 

Flat, which was briefly 
suspended due to its declines 
in early trade, closed down 
L26B or almost 6 per cm! to 
15,420. 

WARSAW took more pun- 
ishment, extending its fall 
over seven sessions to 21 per 


cent. The Wig index teU 

I, 234.2 or 93 per cent to 

II, 767 as more foreign inves- 
tors wound up their posi- 
tions. 

ISTANBUL pulled up in a 
technical recovery after 
Thursday’s 13 per cent 
plunge. The 1MKB National 
100 index recouped 6203 or 
2L6 per cent to 237101. 

ATHENS made a late 
attempt to halt its slide with 
Borne aggressive buying by 
state-controlled portfolios. 
However, tbe general index 
still dosed 4.9 per cent 
lower, down 111.50 at 
2,168-23- 

Wrtttan sod editeri by Mkfai si 
Mar gi e, Earito Terazono sod 
Paul Greoas 


Bank row adds to Tokyo plunge 


^PACIFK _ 

The continuing reverb- 
erations from the Russian 
economic crisis sent TOKYO 
down to. a 12-year low, 
Reuter reports. 

A clash among Japanese 
lawmakers that could jeop- 
ardise tbe speed with which 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


South African stocks pared 
some of the earlier losses 
thanks to late bargain- 
bunting and short covering, 
but the all Share index 
finally dosed down 23230 or 
43 per cent at 43863. 


Industrials fell 3 per emit, 
while fhiandaTg plnngrri 63 
per cent. Investec last R23 to 
R150. 

. Gold shares retreated 43 
per cent as the bullion price 
tested a 19-year low. Angio- 
gold shares fell 500 cents to 
R2L60. 


a package of financial mea- 
sures is passed also contrib- 
uted to the overall slide. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
dosed down 498.16 or 33 per 
cent at 13315.63, the lowest 
dosing level since March 6 
196B- 

Bargain-hunting in global 
bine-chips Uke Sony, Toyota,' 
and Bridgestone helped the 


index recover from the day's 
lows. The Topix index of an 
first-section shares fell 2938 
or 2.7 per cent to 136639. 

Tbe sell-off came as a spe- 
cial parliamentary commit- 
tee debated bills to enact the 
“bridge bank” scheme to 
wind up failed hanks and a 
government plan to aid the 
ailing Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan. Opposition 
parties have attacked the 
plans gwd annnmtwrf their 
own alternatives. 

Banking issues clattered 
the most-actives list as 
investors unloaded their 
shares. Safcura Bank 
dropped Y30 to Y220. Bank of 
Tokyo-Mitsubishi fen Y57 to 
Y976. Industrial - Bank of 
Japan did YS3 to Y512 

Declining issues throttled 
advancing issues 1,095 to 133 
with. 75 issues unchanged. 

MANILA tumbled 5,7 per 
cent to a 6%-year low on neg- 
ative sentiment towards 
emerging markets and nega- 
tive second-quarter GNP. 

The composite index fell 
7228 to 1494.71. the lowest 
since April 24 1992. Overseas 
funds shifted out of PhiBp- 


jbdfcy ftdiwail.in $faw»t' 



pine shares with blue chips 
heavily battered. 

BANGKOK fell to an 11- 
year low as the SET index 
dosed down 437 or 2 per 
cent at 22238- 
All sectors retreated with 
the banking sector down 
more than 3 per cent 
JAKARTA dived 4.5 per 
cent with news of poor first- 
half results providing an 
additional dampener to sen- 
timent Tbe composite index 
lost 1532 to 339.02, its lowest 
level since December 1997. 


KUALA LUMPUR lost 3.4 
per cent as the resignation erf 
the governor of Bank Negara 
Malaysia and his deputy 
raised questions about rela- 
tions between the prime 
mini«w anrf finance minis- 
ter Anwar Ibrahim. 

At the dose, the composite 
index was 10.60 lower at 
30231. 

SINGAPORE dropped 2.3 
per cent, with investors 
unnerved by the uncertain 
outlook and speculating on 
the composition of a 
revamped Straits Times 
Industrials Index, unve iled 
after the close. The STD fin- 
ished 2S.62 lower at 85.26. 

HONG KONG lost 13 per 
cent in spite of massive buy- 
ing by the government that 
pushed the day's turnover to 
a record HK$79bn, sharply 
higher than the previous 
peak of HKI46. The Hang 
Seng index closed 93.23 
lower at 7329.74. 

WELLINGTON was hit by 
a slide in commodity-based 
companies and the bench- 
mark index feD 6339 or 33 
per cent to 1347.73 on light 
turnover. 
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COMPANIES & FINANCE 


NEWS DIGEST 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Blue Circle acquires 
Asian cement businesses 

Blue Circle Industries, the building materials group, has 
agreed to buy Hill control of two cement businesses In 
south-east Asia for MSI 2b n ($291 m) and the assumption 
of M$500m in debt 

The deal is consistent with the group’s strategy of buy- 
ing businesses in emerging economies where ft believes ft 
can extract efficiencies against a background of long-term 
growth in construction. 

An analyst said; “This is a very sound move In the long 
term, but hi the short-term it is earnings dflubve. It con- 
strains Blue Crete's balance sheet and the price Is no 
steal.” Janies Loudon, finance director, said the price, 
equivalent to $120 a tonne of cement production, was "a 
keen number". However, he warned that demand for 
cement would drop in Singapore and Malaysia in the short 
term. 

The two companies, based in Malaysia and Singapore, 
are Associated Pan Malaysia Cement and Pan Malaysia 
Cement Works Singapore. BCt wrfl buy the 60 per cent 
stakes that ft does not already own through Malaysian 
Cement, its 58 per cent owned Malaysian subsidiary. 

The vendor Is Pan Malaysia Cement a holding company 
controlled by Malayan United Industries, an industrial con- 
glomerate which recently bought Laura Ashley, the UK 
clothes retailer. 

MCB, which is listed on the KuaJa Lumpur Stock 
Exchange, wfll fund the purchases through a 3-fbr-1 rights 
issue at a price of M$0.95 (14p) for each new share. BCI 
will take up its foil allocation, at a cost equivalent to 
£100m, and will subscrfoe for any shares not bought by 
minority shareholders. APMC made a pre-tax profit before 
sxceptfonals of M$244m in 1997 on net assets of 
M$757m. PMCWS' profits last year were S$3&2m on net 
assets of S$67.3m. Jonathan Guthrie 


MEDIA 



London stock market feels the earth move under its feet 

Jonathan Ford examines an environment where investors have been bamboozled by unusual seasonal trends 

M 


SMG buys TAS Publishing 

Scotbsh-Meda has bought TAS Publishing, the publisher 
of trade journal Components in Electronics, for £3.1 m 
cash. Components In Electronics has a monthly circulation 
of 20,000 and in the year to March 31 generated £1.4m jn 
sales. It provides required reading for design engineers 
and buyers across a wide range of electronics businesses. 
Scottish Media’s shares closed down 28Hp at 639p. 


SUPPORT SERVICES 


Bucknall to go private 

Bucknait, the business services and facilities management 
group, is to go private via a 103p a share recommended 
cash offer by Donaldson, Lufkfri & Jenrette, the US invest- 
ment bank. It is making the offer on behalf of Citex, a 
company formed by a DLJ subsidiary for the purpose. 

The offer represents a premium of 73 per cent to the 
dosing share price on August 27 of 59%p. Bucknall shves 
jumped 65 per cent to dose at 98p. 


MANUFACTURING 

Technoplast forms new company 

Technoplast Industries, the Israel-based maker of precision 
moulded plastic products .that listed in London in Febru- 
ary, has granted Kibbutz Kfar Rupin and Pafkar Kfar Rupfn 
an option to form a jointly owned new company. Palter is 
a Hmited partnership in which The Kibbutz is the general 
partner; ft mates and sells products made from foamed 
PVC plastic. 


arket lore dictates 
August should be a 
quiet month for share 

prices. This year’s holiday 
season has been anything 
hot. The tectonic plates have 
shifted under the London 
stock market. 

Since July 20. when the 
FTSB All-Share index 
peaked at 2885.17, share 
prices have fallen by 15 per 
cent. At te mp te d rallies have 
gtqflpd amid a tide of apoca- 
lyptic news globally. 

This week, the Russian cri- 
sis sparked another sell-off 

as London followed the US 
and European- markets 
lower. It restored sterling’s 
status as a safe haven cur- 
rency. prompting an unwel- 
come strengthening of the 
pound, now bad: at DM2£5. 

This has come against a 
continuing backdrop of earn- 
ings downgrades. So for this 
year, consensus analysts’ 
forecasts of corporate earn- 
ings growth have been 
reined in from 9 per cent to 
about 6 per cent 
Forecasts almost certainly 
have further to tell. Esti- 
mates of growth in gross 
domestic product next year 
have halved to about l per 
cent. “With the economy 
slowing at this rate, fore- 
casts of 6 per cent earnings 
growth look wildly optimis- 
tic,” said Steve Wright, UK 
market strategist at Credit 
Suisse First Boston. 

While none of these fac- 
tors, save Russia’s misfor- 


tunes, are new, the concate- 
nation of bad -news has 
unnerved investors. 

“Confidence has been seri- 
ously rattled," said Ian Wi- 
liams, market strategist at 
Panmure Gordon. “Although 
a tew brave institutions have 
been putting money into the 
market as it has fallen, the 
old strategy of buying an the 
dips has lost its appeal" 
This reinforced a trend 
under way since last 
autumn, when the first 
shocks from Asia’s crisis 
were tele the polarisation of 
the market into sectors per- 
ceived as vulnerable and 
defensive. “The market has 
gone Into extreme defensive 
mode,” said Mr Wright 
The losers have been cur- 
rency sensitive stocks and 
those with international 
exposure. “Investors find for- 
eign earning *: increasingly 

difficult to predict in this 
market, so they are looking 
for domestic stocks with 
high visibility of earnings, 1 ' 
said Mr Wright. The biggest 
victims have been oil and 
industrial stocks — the for- 
mer for their international 
naming * and expqsure to 
falling oil prices, while the 
latter have suffered to their 
currency sensitivity. 

So far this year, o£L stocks 
have underperformed the 
market by 40 per cent, while 
industrial stocks have under- 
performed by 27 per cent 
According to Panmure 
Gordon, general industrials 
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now accoun t for j ust 10 per. 
cent of the. FTSE All-Share 
capitalisation. “The question 
for UK portfolios is no lon- 
ger one of weigfating, but 
whether they require any 
exposure whatsoever , to 
these sectors,” a broker said. 

The . worst-performing 
industrial sector, conglomer- 
ates aside, has been paper 
and packaging, which has 
fallen more than 12 per wnt 
against the market since 
July 20. Here, the general 
currency problem has been 
exacerbated by Increasing 
import substitution, the 
shifting of production, away 
from the UK by multination- 
als, and a disas trous hike in 
raw materials costs in the 
flr*t half of the year. 

“The problem for indus- 


- trials is that they have 
become .& currency play, and 
institutions are unwiRfhg to 
invest on a currency view,” 
said Mr Williams.. 

Investors have deserted 
industrial stocks to- domes- 
tic earners, such as.utUities 
and consumer goods; - 

Water stocks hav8 outper- 
formed the market by nearly 
15 per cent since July 20, 
while electricity shares are 
not far behind, outperform- 
ing by 11 per cent. . 


Hi 


owever, their strong rel- 
ative performance over 
the past month has 
merely allowed them to 
catch up with the market’s 
star sector — fr >1prna ’ nin,11w i ffa - 
tions - which has outper- 
formed by 72 per cent this 


year. “Telecoms shares are 
in favour because. In a mar- 
ket facing downgrades, they 
stiff offer genuine earnings 
growth," said Mr Wright. 

But help may be at band 
in the form of lower interest 
rates. Non-food retailers, 
which have performed 
poorly over the year, have 
staged a recovery reflecting 
such hopes. 

Interest rate expectations, 
as reflected in the short ster- 
ling futures contract, have 
fallen sharply over the past 
month, with year-end rates 
now seen at 7 per cent 
against 7.8 per cent. 


tends to the WitaL. ' 

An encouraging factor » 
that liquidity is there if 
investors want to use it. 
Since 1995. pension funds 
have been sellers of Ua 
ties in favour of gilts and 
casb. and this trend has 
accelerated during the caw- 
rent correction. 

This can be seen in the 
recent strong gilt market 
rally, in the past month, 10- 
year gilt yields have fallen 
from 6 per cent to 5.4 per 
cent. Pension Funds’ casb 
balances are nudging 10 par 
cent of their total assets - 
the highest level since 198% 


At present with trading just before the tost nrossfoa. 
volumes at seasonal lows, The fire power is there, 
analysts believe institutions The question is whether 
will wait for things to settle institutions still have tne 
down before committing nerve to use it. 


Costain aims for higher margin business 


By Mchael Feel 


Costain, the engineering and 
construction group refin- 
anced in November, yester- 
day said it bad made good 
progress in the first half of 
this year, but admitted sig- 
nificant short-term improve- 
ment would be difficult 

John Arntftt, chief execu- 
tive, ri gnaDsd that the com- 
pany would concentrate, on 
winning higher margin busi- 
ness even if it resulted in a 
fall in group turnover. 
Shares in Costain closed 
down l%p at 21%p. 

Pre-tax losses for the six 
months to June 30 were 
down from £5. 4m to £lm on 
turnover down 37 per cent at 
£20lm. . 

Shares in Costain were 
suspended between Novem- 
ber 1998 and November tost 
year after it ran into finan- 
cial difficulties. They were 
relisted after shareholders 
supported a plan to raise 


£47£m from a share sale, 
including debt conversion, 
that left siningira the Swed- 
ish engineering group, with 
a 7.6 per cent stake. 

Slranska ~hari the option to 
raise its stake to 40 per emit 
over the next three years, a 
level that would trigger a 
bid. Ooetain announced yes- 
terday that Anders C Earls- 
son, president of Skanska 
Europe, would become the 
second executive of the 
Swedish company to take a 
seat on the Costain board. 

Mr Armitt said turnover 
tell sharply partly because it 
had taken former clients lon- 
ger than anticipated to 
recognise: the group’s 
improved financial position. 

He said thegrqujLhad also 
suffered from the. economic 
downturn in Asia, where it 
operates principally in Hong 
Kong. Turnover in the 
region this year would prob- 
ably be halved to about 
£40m. 


Mr Armitt «aiti the group. 
In common with other con- 
struction companies, was 
increasingly undertaking 
work that costed in risk fac- 
tors intn char ges of a 
project This could double 
profit margins compared 
wi t h , traditional contracts. 

ABN Amro. Costain’s bro- 
ker, said the company was 
now fairly valued compered 
with other, building contra c- - 
tors. Amro forecasts tile 
company would break even 
In 1999 after sustaining a 
pre-tax loss of £3.5m this 
year. “The big issue to Cos- 
tain has been to get back bn 
tender lists after the confi- 
dence knock of tbe shares 
being suspended,” Scott 
Fulton, analyst to Amro. . 

*Tt has been a slow process 
trying to convince their cli- 
ents that they are financially 
sound.” 

Losses per share were (L3p 
(2 Ap). No interim dividend 
will be paid. 



John Arrant: efienta alow to see knprovanwnts 
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ECONOMIC & FINANCIAL SERVICES SA. (formerly GREEK EXPORTS SJL) 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF A TWO PUBLIC AUCTXm FOR TNE H1GHST BIDDER FOR THE SALE OF THE TOTAL ASSEIS 
OF NrmOGENOUS FERTILISERS INDUSTRY (A.EJ3JU-) SJL NOW UNDER SPECIAL LIQUID ATTON 
EIBA HNANCE Economic and ftancH SA. (MUbWiad h Athens «t 1 Erakamanous St), h Is capocSy aa *ndU fcM&fcx. In 
eraadanoiiiffi09daion1rt6.i.i9»qltwWaMBmMBOBJnnl n Coral o!A|)piM.ol tie abawe company aMdilwattaanplaBedundar 
gwrt dlquM K an — pwaittfr are Law IBazrtawaa comptoMHlBd by artdB Mafia* aooon 991. aahfaB8<o<ly.«aioto>i*q 
Vw Mnatonasf EIBAS A and D» SA oM7/77i898 ml 21/7/1998, credos re par paragraph t ofartda 46a afLrar MUrtttO 

ANNOUNCES 

a «M pitta BUdtan tor an nVwar Uttar w»i rested. bMng odan tar In art. aa a whole, of 9 m ream of WmoOBtouS 
FSUUSERS MXJSraY (AiRAJL) SJL aNcti It now under IqukMon. 
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Somerfield pulls out of Booker talks 


By David BtadnraH 

The . Somerfield super- 
markets group yesterday 
pulled out of talks on a pos- 
sible takeover of Booker, the 
struggling food distributor. 

Somerfield said it had 
been forced to condufie that 
"the commercial risks of tbe 
transaction for Somerfield 
shareholders outweigh the 
potential rewards." 

Jonathan Taylor, Booker. 

nhslrmsn and anti rig chief 

executive, said: “At the end 
of the day both sides were 
having doubts about the 
transaction." 


A deal with Somerfield 
would have created a busi- 
ness with sales of more than 
£Ubn and a market value of 
about £3bn. But investors 
were never really convinced 
that the supermarkets group 
could digest such a . large 
acquisition so shortly after 
buying ailing discount food- 
chain Kwik Save. 

Somerfield shares rose 
I4%p to 379*4p. Booker 
shares tell 36%p to dose at 
2®P-. 

Analysts were not sur- 
prised by the f ail ur e of the 
talks, given the negative 
reaction from Somerfield’ 


sbareholdars- 

Carl Short of SG Securities 
suggested that Somerfield’s 
aim had been to get Booker 
as cheaply as possible to 
help it sell the deal to its 
own shareholders. 

David Simons, Somerfield 
chief executive, said that 
toms bad not been an issue, 
and that his shareholders 
had seen the logic of the 
merger and been supportive. 
The management would now 
concentrate its efforts on the 
integration of KwikSave. ' 

Booker, which is due to 
announce its interim results 
on September 10, dismissed 


chief exectlve Charles 
Bowen In March after a 
series of profits warnings. It 
also launched a strategic 
review that first aired the 
possibility that the entire 
group might be sold off. It is 
still evaluating a proposed 
deal from another public 
company. This is widely 
believed to be Budgens, the 
supermarket group that it 
once owned. 

Other groups believed to 
be interested in the cash and 
cany and food distribution 
arms of Booker are Asda, the 
supermarkets group, and 
Metro, tiie German retailer. 


Markets 
next week 

■ MONDAY: US new bonus 
sales are forecast by Bar-. • 
days Capital to come in at 
920 , 000 . compared with 
July’s 935.000. 

The Chicago NAPM index 
for August is forecast by 
HSBC to come in at 55, down 
on July's 57.6. Barclays Capi- 
tal forecasts a figure of 
57. j 

■ TUESDAY: The UK C1PS i 
report on manufacturing In 
August is expected to show a 
further decline in manufac- 
turing output. The US 
NAPM for August is expets. 
ted to have risen to 52, from 
July's 49.1, says HSBC. 

■ WEDNESDAY: US factory 
orders in July are expected 
to have fallen by 0.3 per 
cent, compared with a June 
figure of plus 0.1 per cent, 
according to Standard & " 
Po or’s M MS. 

■ THURSDAY: Germany’s 
Bundesbank Council meets 
to determine Interest rate 
policy, as does the Bank of 
France. 

■ FRIDAY: the US n on-form 
payroll report for August is 
published. Barclays Capital 
expects a rise in the payroll 
of 380,000, compared with 
July's 66,000, and average 
hourly earnings to have 
risen to 512.84 from July's 
512.79. an annualised 
incr e ase of 4.1 per cent. 


Electra takes 27% of Media Partners 


By Patrick Hamnoo 

Electra Fleming, the venture 
capital group, has agreed to 
pay S30m for a large stake In 
Media Partners, the Italian 
sports marketing company 
behind the controversial 
plan for a breakaway Euro- 
pean football super league. 

The investment values 
Media Partners at 5110m, 
and gives the venture capital 
group a 27 per cent stake in 
the business with the 
remaining shares owned by 
the firm’s seven partners, a 
group of television market- 


ing executives. Media Part- 
ners is hoping the substan- 
tial Tinlriing by a wpI Mmn wn 
City institution win reassure 
UK chibs considering joining 
the league qf the company’s 
finnmrisi credentials and 
credibility. Electra says its 
investment is based on 
Media Partners' track 
record, but it also hopes its 
super league plan ' succeeds. 

Mbdto Partners generates 
annua! turnover of $50m 
from the sale of television 
and sponsorship rights to 
sports events in Europe. It 
stands to profit hugely from 


file breakaway league if it 
proves a success, earning a 6 
per cant commission for 
organising the competition if 
annual revenues from the. 
league reach 51 bn or more. 

So for none of the 16 elite 
European dubs approached 
by Media Partners has 
signed up to join the new 
competition, but it is hoping 
to attract its first league 
member soon. 

Media Partners said Elec- 
tro's money would be used 
to fluid fh>» continued devel- 
opment of the super league 
and other projects. The 


funds will not be used to 
meet tbe direct costs of the 
super league, which have 
been underwritten by Jp 
Morgan, tbe US bank, for up 
to £ 2 bn over five years. 

The Electra deal will be 
announced today, coinciding 
with a TnppHng in Monaco of 
the executive committee of 

Uefa, European football’s 

governing body. Uefa is 
.opposed to the Media fort- 
ners league because it would 
replace the Champions 
League, the governing 
body’s most prestigious club 
competition. 
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COMPANIES & FINANCE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES ACQUISITION OF ATLANTA AGENCY PflOPaS DUTCH GROUP INTO N INTH SPOT _ _ - 

Randstad makes $850m push into US 


By Amoy tor a Aostanfm 

Randstad Holding, the Dutch 
temporary employment ser- 
vices group, yesterday 
stepped up its push twin the 
US with an agreed 9850m 
acquisition of Strategix Solu- 
tions, the Atlanta-based 
temping agency which is 
part of the AccuStaff group. 

Randstad said it will 
finance the cash deal 
through an equity - issue 
which will lift its share cap- 
ital by 10 per cent. ‘ 


The takeover -the biggest 
baits 38-year history* will 
propel the Dutch company to 
ninth place in die US, tte 
world's largest temping mar- 
ket in winch Randstad has 
tong sought to expand. 

The announcement c*™ 
a& Randstad posted first-half 
net profits of FI 110.7m 
(954.5m), up 304 per cent. 
The company att r ibu ted the 
rise mainly to strong turn- 
over hi the Netherlands and 
ongoing growth in European 
temping markets. Sales 


Final bids round 
for Polygram films 
takes lower profile 

Parent Seagram will accept $750m as 
interest slows, says Alice Rawsthom 


W hole- one set of Poly- 
Gram’s film execu- 
tives enjoyed the Lon- 
don premiere of Lock Stock 
A Two Smoking Boards this 
week, the company's senior 
management was approach- 
ing the end of a fortnight of 
presentations to prospective 
bidders. 

AH the would-be bidders 
have now been given a dead- 
line of the second week in 
September to submit legally- 
binding offers. Poly gram 
Filmed Entertainment (PFE), 
Europe's largest film group 
with a library of L500 pic- 
tures ranging from Blue Vel- 
vet to Bean, wQl then dis- 
cover haw many of them 
have decided to go into the 
final round of bidding. 

There was no shortage of 
initial interest when PFE 
came up for sale this spring, 
following the $10.4bn bid Tar 
its parent company by Sea- 
gram of Canada. 

PFE has absorbed $L2bn 
of the PolyGram group’s cap- 
ital since 1991, and has yet to 
break even, although it is 
scheduled to do so next year, 
providing Lock Stock and 


other promising releases, 
such as the Four Weddings 
And A Funeral sequel, prove 
successful, investors* inter- 
est in the sale was height- 
ened when Seagram indi- 
cated it would accept 3750m 
for the business. 

Canal Pins, the French 
media company, QTTwgpri ftg 
an early contender, followed 
by Carlton, its UK rival, and 
the EMI music group' 

Several US finanrtai con- 
sortia made preliminary 
bids, as did Chris- Craft 
Industries and Artisan 
Entertainment. Kirk Berko- 
rian, the veteran US corpo- 
rate raider, tabled a last-min- 
ute offer on Monday, in spite 
of recently unveffing plans 
to sell MGM/UA. his Holly- 
wood movie studio. 

The initial interest in FFE 
now seems to he subsiding. 
Some of the financial consor- 
tia are expected to drop out, 
having entered the first 
round largely for promot- 
ional reasons. Similarly, the 
me r c uria l Mr Kerkorian may " 
be keener on scrutinising 
FEE’S accounts than on buy-.. 
ingiL 


totalled FldfiSfao in the six 
month*, up 293 per cent. ‘ 

However. Randstad was 
cue of the worst pafonnem 
on the Amsterdam stock 
market yesterday, dosing 
down 3.6 per cent at 
Fi 15090, against a L4 per 
cent fall in the blue-chip 
AEX farter. 

Han* 2 warts. Randstad 
president, said Strategics 
geographical spread would 
complement the Dutch com- 
pany's strong posrttan is the 
south-eastern states of the 


us. The purchase would 
“strengthen Its continued 
rapid growth in the US. 
guaranteeing a further 
increase in the US contribu- 
tion to turnover and profit 
growth". 

Randstad also wants to 
expand in Europe where its 
market share is tiny, the 
president said. 

Str a t egy , which provides 
general and specialist temp- 
ing- services, has 360 
branches in 36 states and 
annual turnover of about 


Slbn. Randstad said. 

The company is expected 
to post net earnings signifi- 
cantly higher than .the 
S2&2m of 1997. Its parent 
company, staffing and con- 
sulting group AccuStaff, can* 
celled a New York share list- 
ing for the unit in favour of 
a disposal. - 

The Strategic acquisition 
will aid an estimated 10 per 

cent to per-share earnings in 
1999, according to an analyst 
at a large Dutch bank. 

He said Randstad “chose a 


good time to buy", as expec- 
tations or a US economic 
downturn have weighed on 
the shares of personnel agen- 
cies. The analyst estimated 
Randstad’s return on capital 
at around 40 per cent, put- 
ting it wefl ahead of rivals 
such as Manpower. Kelly 
and Content. 

Mr Z warts forecast that 
net profits would continue to 
outpace growth. 

The Dutch temping mar- 
ket grew about 33 per cent in 
the first half. 



A dink to s uccess : The success of Lock Stock & Two Smoking Bertels wH help PFE break even. 


FEE’S executives, who are 
haniWfag the «tin until Sea- 
gram's bid for PolyGram is 
finalised in mid-October, 
might be relieved by the 
withdrawal of tile financial 
bidders, which would doubt- 
less appoint their own man- 
agement. 

T heir preference is for a 
European owner,* but 
some of those contend- 
ers are also looking wobbly. 

Pierre Lescnre, chairman 
of Canal Plus, said cm Tues- 
day that his group would not 
pay as. much as $750m for 


PFE. Similarly, Carlton exec- 
utives privately voiced con- 
cern about Seagram's price 
expectations to analysts last 
week. Carlton declined to 
comment on this yesterday. 

EMI is expected to con- 
tinue into the final round, in 
spite of the 18 per cent fall In 
its share price since Monday, 
when it pnblicly affirmed 
plans to bid. 

Its shares, which closed at 
428p yesterday against the 
82Qp St a g na n was willing to 
pay in May before spurning 
EMI for PolyGram. were also 
affected by going ex-dividend 


and by the market’s turbu- 
lence. 

However, the share slide 
may make it difficult for Sir 
Colin Southgate, EMI chair- 
man, to persuade his board 
to endorse a final bid for 
PFE. 

This would represent a 
dramatic, change of strategy 
as he has previously argued 
against music companies 
diversifying into film. EMTs 
non-executive directors, who 
dnminatp the board, clashed 
with Sir Colin this spring, 
blocking his proposals for 
»»ninr management changes. 


and could oppose him again 
over PFE. 

Whatever EMI's board 
finally decides, the final 
round of bidding for PFE 
seems likely to be less fren- 
zied than the first one. yet 
analysts remain convinced 
that it Is an attractive pro- 
portion. 

“Buying PFE makes stra- 
tegic sense for a European 
media group like EMI or 
Canal Plus," says David 
Chermont, media analyst at 
Merrill Lynch in London. 

“And it's going for a very 
fair price, if not a bargain." 


NEWS DIGEST 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 

SE Banken takes over 
investment arm of ABB 

Skandnavoka Enskdda Bankan. one at Sweden's largest 
banks, yesterday underlined its expansion ambitions in 
asset management by acqumng ABB Investment Manage- 
ment. part of the financial services arm of the Swiss- 
Swedish engineering group, for an undisclosed sum. 

Los Lundqvist. head of SEB asset management, said 
the takeover would increase the size of the bank’s asset 

portfolio by 7 per cent. 

ABB Investment Management controls assets of 
SKr33bn ($3.6bn), concentrated in Sweden, Finland, Nor- 
way. Poland and the l®. Mr Lundqvist indicated that the 
takeover could be followed by other, similarly structured 
deals. Tbn Burt, Stockholm 

OtiP MANUFACTURE 

Ultratech to cut 120 jobs 

U ttrat o ch Stepper, a leading supplier ol lithography equip- 
ment to the semiconductor and disk drive industries, yes- 
terday announced it would cut 20 per cent at its global 
w orkfo r ce, or 120 jobs. The move followed that of Appfied 
Materials, the world's largest maker of chip production 
equipment, which this week announced a restructuring 
with the loss of 2,000 jobs. 

Unrated) said it was also reducing working hours for aH 
employees to cut costs. The company expected to report 
a charge for the quarter ending September 30, to cover 
costs related to the cuts. “Our business continues to be 
affected by capacity issues in the semiconductor and stor- 
age memory businesses and uncertainty surrounding the 
economic environment n Asia,” said Arthur Zafiropoulo, 
chairman and chef executive. 

In another sign of worsening conditions in the world 
semiconductor market, Acer of Taiwan slashed its proj- 
ected earnings for the year by 36 per cent to T$3.5bn 
{Si 01m). citing losses at its semiconductor unit and its US 
personal computer operations. Acer Semiconductor had 
been hit by a worldwide slump in memory chip prices, the 
company said. Acer said declining PC prices m the US 
would also narrow its profit margins. 

Louise Kehoe, San Francisco 


INSURANCE 


Aegon in talks with rival 

Aegon, the Dutch insurance group, said it is in talks with 
its domestic rival Nuts Ohra about selling its 80 per cent 
stake in Ennia Caribe Holding, the Antilles-based insurance 
company. Ennia Can be, which includes Caribe Life and 
Caribe General, reported net income erf FI 5m ($2 .5m) on 
consolidated assets of FI 397m in 1997. Gross premium 
income of FI 132m was split almost evenly between life 
and non-life activities. 

Aegon said the possbie sale was in fine with the group's 
strategy of pursuing growth in its larger markets - the 
Netherlands, US, UK, Span and Hungary - with an 
emphasis on life and pension insurance as well as savings 
and investment Jeremy Gray, Amsterdam 
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Toyota lifting stake 
in Daihatsu to 51% 

Motor manufacturer eyes minicar market and China 


By Iffichiyo Nakamoto ki Tokyo 

Toyota. the Japanese 
carmaker. Is to take a control- 
ling stake in Daihatsu, the 
minicar producer, marking a 
further step in the consolida- 
tion of the country's motor 
industry. 

Toyota's purchase, which 
will lift its stake from 34.5 per 
cent to 51.3. is the first time a 
Japanese carmaker lias made 
another its subsidiary. 

Analysts said the deal would 
allow Toyota to take advan- 
tage of the smaller company's 
strength in the minicar market 
and its presence in China. The 
move also highlights Toyota’s 
atm or strengthening relations 
with companies lu its business 
grouping. 

Hiroshi Okuda, Toyota's 
president, has frequently said 
his company was not inter- 
ested in merging with a com- 
pletely separate company, as 
Daimler-Benz did with Chrys- 
ler. but would strengthen rela- 
tions with group members 
such as Daihatsu and Hino 


Motor, the truck maker. His 
comments have prompted 
expectations that Toyota also 
intends to increase its current 
18.2 per cent stake in Hino. 

Toyota said the increased 
stake in Daihatsu would allow 
the two companies to co-oper- 
ate further in development, 
production and distribution. 
“It is so expensive to develop 
environmentally friendly tech- 
nologies that it is wasteful for 
one company to do it on their 
own." the company added. 

D aiha tsu specialises in cars 
with engines below 660cc, 
which Toyota does not pro- 
duce. The mini car market Is 
strong in Japan and the manu- 
facturers have increasingly 
captured sales from the mak- 
ers or larger vehicles, Includ- 
ing Toyota. 

In Japan's depressed vehicle 
market, "the cheapest, small- 
est cars are what are selling", 
said Noriaki Hlrakata, indus- 
try analyst at Morgan Stanley 
in Tokyo. “Toyota has been 
getting whacked by minicar 
makers, which have had a 


slew of hit cars which are 
priced higher than Toyota's 
own small cars but receive 
favourable tax treatment" 

In addition, Daihatsu has 
launched a 1 -litre compact car 
that competes with Toyota's 

smallest car «nri is one of the 

country's beet-selling models. 

By bringing Daihatsu under 
its control, Toyota will be able 
to focus the smaller car- 
maker’s efforts on minicars 
and take a lead in a market 
dominated by Suzuki 
Tbyota was also a ttracted to 
Daihatsu’s presence in China, 
as it has not been able to win 
permission from Beijing to set 
up a joint venture factory. 

Daihatsu manufactures Its 
Charade minir^r in China 
through a joint venture, while 
Toyota's only manufacturing 
foray into the country is an 
engine joint venture for 
Daihatsu’s car. 

“If the Chinese gover nm ent 
allows us to open a manufac- 
turing plant in China, Dai- 
hatsu’s experience will be very 
important.” Toyota said. 
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such as Daihatsu and Hino makers, which have had a important.” Toyota said. 

Tellabs agrees takeover of 
Ciena at a reduced price 

Bv Roaer Tailor in San Francisco pxolnsion in the amount of deal. But Mllce Birke. ehi< 


By Roger Taylor in San Francisco 

The takeover by Tellabs of 
fellow US telephone equipment 
company Ciena is back on 
track after two rocky weeks, 
but at a reduced price. 

Tellabs has cut by 20 per 
cent the amount it Is paying 
for Ciena after its share price 
collapsed last Friday following 
adverse trading news. 

However. Tellabs said that, 
even after accounting for the 
lower price, the deterioration 
in Ciena's prospects meant the 
deal was now expected to have 
a worse impact on its earnings 
than previously indicated. 

Tellabs. which makes tradi- 
tional telephone network oper- 
ating equipment, is buying 
Ciena for its sophisticated 
technology which allows large 
amounts of information to be 
sent over fibre optic cables. 

Demand for this technology 
is rising very quickly as tele- 
phone companies rush to catch 
up with the internet and the 


explosion in the amount of 
data sent over telephone lines. 

Tellabs had moved quickly 
to renegotiate the all-stock 
deal before other bidders for 
Ciena could emerge. 

Yesterday, both companies 
said they had agreed new 
terms, with Tellabs offering 
four of their shares for every 
five Ciena shares. The 
announcement reduced the 
gulf between the companies’ 
share prices with Ciena rising 
15 per cent early yesterday to 
(35*4 while Tellabs dropped 15 
per cent to S49&. valuing 
Ciena at just under $4bn. 

Under the original terms, 
announced in June, Ciena 
shareholders would have got 
five Tellabs shares for every 
five of their shares, valuing 
Ciena then at $7bn. 

Tellabs said yesterday that 
the deal was expected to dilute 
its earnings per share in the 
third quarter by as much as 5-6 
cents, compared to an estimate 
of 2-4 cents under the original 
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deal. But Mike Birke, chief 
executive of Tellabs said: "Die 
strategic Importance of the 
deal is such that if we have to 
pay penalty with some dilution 
it is worth doing:" 

The deal started running 
into problems two weeks ago 
when Ciena issued a profits 
warning and Bald its earnings 
for the third quarter would be 
less than half last year's. 

Then, last Friday, it 
announced it had failed to win 
an important order from AT&T 
forcing it to delay a share- 
holder meeting planned to 
approve thu deal and nwn«fag 
Ciena's stock price to halve. 

Tellabs said yesterday it was 
confident there was no prob- 
lem with Ciena's product but 
added it was clear “the com- 
petitive intensity in the mar- 
ket has rwfartrdy been raised". 

The two companies said 
shareholder meetings arranged 
tor September 9 would be post- 
poned to give investors time to 
consider the revised terms. 


Markets Latest 
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By David Owen hi Paris 

Carrefour, the French hyper- 
market specialist, has made an 
agreed takeover offer for 
Comptoirs Modemes, a super- 
market group in which it has a 
218 per cent stake. 

The company said the deal, 
which could cost up to 
FFrlSbn ($3.1bn). would make 
It the fourth-largest global 
retailer, behind Wal-Mart and 
Sears of the US. and Metro of 
Germany. The deal creates a 
group with nearly 1.000 inte- 
grated or franchised outlets, 
146,000 staff and FFr214bn in 

annual turnover. More than 40 

i per cent of the combined 
group's sales would be outside 
France, in countries such as 
Brazil and Spain. 

Daniel Bernard, Carrefour 
chairman, described the deal 
as strategic, long-term and 
without risk, and said it would 
put the company 2% years 
ahead in its development plan. 

Carrefour is offering 
FFr8,700 a share for the 77.2 
per cent of Comptoirs Mod- 
ernes it does not already own, 
as well as FFrt.921 a convert- 
ible bond. It said the share 
offer represented a premium of 
16J5 per cent to the price over 
the past 60 days. 

Far a wiathwum of 2m Comp- 
toirs Modemes shares, it is 
offering a share-swap at a rate 
of six Carrefour shares for 
seven Comptoirs Modemes 
shares. The overall cost of the 
deal to Carrefour would 
depend on how many Comp- 
toirs Modemes shareholders 
opted for the share-swap offer. 

Hie company said the deal 
would help Comptoirs Mod- 
emes’ international develop- 
ment and improve synergies 
between the two groups. 

Carrefour also announced it 
was simplifying its capital 
str u ct ur e by absorbing the De 
Noyange family holding com- 
pany. 

Carrefour also published 
first-half results, showing a 27 
per. cent advance from 
FFTLtibn to FFrL79bn in net 
attributable profit The latest 
figure included a FFr30 7m 

exceptional gain, mai nl y from 

a share disposal. The result 
was achieved on turnover up 6 
per cent at FFrS4bn. The com- 
pany said the figures were in 
line with projections. 
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Europe today 

Most oJ Europe will be cooler 
than recently, with showers over 
central regions and Scandinavia 
Finland and the Baltic stales win 
have heavy showers, moving 
eastwards. The south-east, the 
Balkans and Greece r.-iH have 
same heavy downpours end 
thunder. Thunderstorms may 
develop over Italy and the 
Balearics may have showers, but 
the rest or the Mediterranean will 
be hot and sunny 

five-day forecast 

Heavy showers and thunder in 
the south-east will clear, but the 
east and north will remain 
unsettled. The north-west and 
west will be dry until Tuesday. 
Showers and thunderstorms will 
break out over Spain by Monday, 
spreading eastwards, across the 
Mediterranean into south-east 
Europe midweek. 
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Is now the time to keep one's head 
while all around are losing, theirs? 
Does the summer -correction In 
equity markets - which has knocked 
US and European markets 10-20 per 
cent from their peaks - mean shares 
are now Cheap? 

Sadly,, no. The global fiwhririaT tur- 
moil does, indeed, have one sEtrer 

lining: government bond yields in 

the US and- Europe .have tumbled 
nearly half a percentage paint in the 
past month. From a fundamental 
perspective, lower bend yields' 
should provide support for equities. 

The snag is that two other factors 
work in the opposite direction. First, 
companies' earnings prospects have 
deteriorated. Only a small , part of 
this is due directly to the Russian 
crisis. Russia's economy is not large 
enough to hurt most western compa- 
nies apart from banks that have lost . 
money -in Bnanmi hhnri market, 
The bigger effect is via global defla- 
tionary tendencies. The collapse In 
bond yields only makes sense if 
inflation in the west stays low or 
even turns negative. In such an envi- . 
ro ament, companies will find it 
harder to fanre ase prices and earn- 
ings. 

Second, the risk premium associ- 
ated with equity investment lias 
increased. Here, Russia, still brls- • 
tling with nuclear weapons, does 
play a role. The world is not as safe 
as it was two weeks ago. Then there 
is the danger that contagion could 
claim other victims, perhaps in 
Latin America or Hong Kong (see 
below). Add in Japan’s difficulties, 
where shares yesterday fell to a 13- 
year low, and risk is (dearly on the 
rise. 

Fair value for shares is a combina- 
tion of all three factors - earnings 
prospects, band yields and the risk 
premium. In Europe, the current 
level of share prices is consistent 
with a risk premium of perhaps 34 
per cent In the US, the figure Is 
more like 2-8 per cent In calm times, 
it would be hard to quibble with 
either figure - though the US figure 
still looks a touch low. But the times 
are jittery. In the circumstances, a 
further correction is probably 
needed before shares find firm sup- 
port from fundamentals. 
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Hong Kong 


Hong Kong's decision to intervene 
in the equity markets was always a 
perilous strategy. How much so is 
only now becoming evident: the 
monetary authorities yesterday 
spent up to JTbn of foreign exchange 
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reserves supporting the market 
dearly at that rate not even Hong 
Kong's t9fibb reserves -wfll last -long. 

Hong Kong can argue, of course, 
that . yesterday was exceptional: 
activity was much higher than nor- 
mal because of the' expiry of the 
August futures contract. True, but 
the warning lights are flashing - So 
far the intervention has helped drive 

tha Wang - Seng fn'dav rrp IS per Cent . 

in two weeks. But by an accounts, 
the HKMA was yesterday the only 
buyer in town. That does not augur 
wal l; intwronH/rn w gwimd- the grain 
' of the market Is famously unsuccess- 

fuL" ■ ' . 

- Success,, of course, has been made 
much harder by events in Russia 

arid the w»i«w|Twnl aWriw In world 
markets. The HKMA- may- have 
planned ashort-term, surgical strike, 
against specific speculators, but It fe 
looking increasingly forlorn in the 
iflace qf broad based seffing, and espe- 
cially so when the backdrop is deter- 
iorating- witness the 5 per cent fail 
in second quarter gross' domestic 
product announced y ester day. 

The risk for the HKMA is that 
expensive skirmishes in the equity 
market, involving falling reserves, 
will fatally damag e confidence in its 
ability to defend the currency peg.. 
Unfortunately the further slump in 
Japanese equities, exacerbating the 
financial crisis, has raised exactly 
that prospect 

. Meanwhile, with equity - prices 
bound, to fall if the HKMA steps 
aside from the market, there is no 
easy exit available. 

Booker/Somerfield 

When engagements are called off, 
the former lovers tend to tell differ- 
ent stories. And so it was with 
Somerfleld and Booker yesterday. 
For Somerfleld, the reasons for back-. 


bag .away are not so important What 
matters Is investor relief that It was 
not Wtlng off mare than it could 
chew so soon after the Kwik Save 
acqufamom it still has its work cut 
out to improve that company's per- 
formance and successfully convert 
its stores to the Somerfleld format. 
That deal has played a big part in 

-Somerfield's 70 per cent plus outper- 
fonnance of its sector this year. It is 
more likely to justify that rerating 
by focusing on the integration task. 

For Booker the outcome is much 
more serious. An impression was left 
that. Somerfleld. found something 
hasty and Booker’s statement lacked 
-arty reassurance on current trading. 
However, it would be easy for fears 
to be overdone. Somerfield's man- 
agement was never going to admit to 
add. feet on its strategy, of creating a 
bulk purchasing powerhouse. And 
the notion that. Booker is in a rut is 
hardly news:, its warnings had 
already reduced expectations, and 
the key Christmas quarter has yet to 
come. 

The worry is more nagging. Has 
Booker's lack of a chief executive 
and the distractions of its disposal 
programme allowed-a corros iv e dete- 
. iteration in operating performance? 
Unless It is taken over, it will not be 
ahi« to shirk the question. At the 
moment, the pointer is more towards 
a deal, presumably with another 
trade buyer that could extract some 
of the benefits Somerfield identified. 

Where the disappointment lies is 
in the price. Break-up valuations for 
Booker have been much nearer 300p 
than the 209p to which it sank yes- 
terday. Booker’s board is still foiling 
to deliver either a decent exit or a 
recovery in performance. 

Newcastle United 

It might seem like over-exuber- 
ance for the stock market to add £7m 
($11 .5m) to Newcastle United's value 
on Ruud Gullit's appointment as 
manager. But it has some justifica- 
tion. Success on the pitch creates 
additional revenues, most of which 
drop to tire bottom .tine. Current 
European competitions can yield 
£3m-£6m a season. Further ahead, 
£20m is being' talked about for a 
super league. The positive news is a 
r am fad er that Newcastle is a sound 
business. R made about ' £10m pre-tax 
profit last year and has £20m-£30m 
in the bank. While expanding its sta- 
dium wiB cost £42m over two years, 
extra revenues of up to £15m a year 
fully justify this Investment. The 
shares deserved their recovery . 
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in Europe. 








The facts point to success. 


Strong returns - 
European Select Growth Fund 
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Strengthening economies, widespread corporate 
restructuring and cross-border merger activity are 
all driving European stock markets upwards. For 
investors seeking to maximise the potential of Europe, 
the Threadneedle European Select Growth Fund has 
the quality to deliver.- 

• Consistency - a top quartfle performer over the 
last 1,2, 3,4 8 S years.* 

• Strong track record - 259% growth m the last 
-‘Syears.'’ 

♦'jndqienrtert lecogriition - ‘AA’ rating by Fund 
Research and -5-Star rated by Micropal™. 

• Fu|ly PEP quairfyjng for tax free returns. 

So, invast in Europe with confidence. 

Invest with Threadneedle. 


Ask your financial adviser about Threadneedle or call free on 


CODE FT29/8 ■ 


all free on 0500 600555 . 

~Threa(3needle 

. investments 
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Swift assessment 

‘Reading Gulliver is one thing; meeting 
the seething black cauldron of a mind 
that produced the Yahoos is another' 

■ ■■ Page VI ■■■■ 
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A bird in the net 

1 Volunteers identified and weighed birds , 
noting the feather length and blowing 
back the fine down to reveal the skin' 

. Page XVII — 


A-creeping up on me 

‘Run-ins with the police are part of the 
warp and woof of life for buskers. 
Busking is a civil offence' 

Page XXVI 
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The origins of man are under investigation, but cultural and religious concerns are hampering research. Gale Eisenstodt reports 
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W hen Victor 
Mair, a pro- 
fessor at the 
University 
of Pennsyl- 
vania. was leading a group 
through a .museum In 
China's western Xinjiang 
province, he was startled by 
displays of ancient corpses 
with European features and 
blond hair. They were from 
the Tarim basin. 3400 years 
(rid, splendidly clothed and 
remarkably preserved by the 
desert heat and heavily 

cnll 

That was In 1987. China 
was then unreceptjve to out- 
side scholars, but important 
things were happening else- 
where. Western scientists 
were starting to experiment 
with ancient DNA, and over 
the next few years would 
learn how to amplify the 
fragile molecules found In 
archaeological remains so 
that they could be more eas- 
ily studied. They would start 
extracting DMA from ancient 
bones, as well as soft tissue. 

Inspired by news of these 
developments, and with 
China in a more open mood, 
Mair returned to Xinjiang, 
eager to investigate the iden- 
tity of the Tarim mummies. 
To mi extent, he has suc- 
ceeded. But he has also con- 
fronted the harsh reality 
that history - even history 
th a t is thousands of years 
old' — can become embroiled 
in the problems and preju- 
dices of thepresent . . 

H is axhaHenga that schol- 
ars, everywhere are encoun- 
tering, because in the brave 
new world of anthropology, 
notions of race and identity 
are Increasingly complex 
and fluid. ' 

By : comparing ancient 
DNA. with that of living 
people, scientists are able to 
construct genealogies that 
drde the globe. These find- 
ings, in combination with 
improved dating and skull 
measurement techniques, 
are allowing scholars to 
rewrite the story of the 
peophng.cif the planet - but 
then, Tepidly, to rewrite It 
again and again. 

When scientists such as L. 
Luca Cavalli-Sfoiza started 
creating genetic maps of the 
world, their aim was to show 
that racial differences were 
superficial and to explore 
humankind's common links. 
An admirable goal But for 
most people, questions of ori- 
gin are hardly dispassionate 
matters. The borderless 
heart is as elusive as the 
borderless economy. One 
man's sand pit is another's 
treasured heritage. 

It is not surprising, then, 
that scholars in countries 
such as Japan, the US and 
China are finding that their 
biggest challenges are not 
necessarily in the labora- 
tory. Religious concerns - 
often variations on Creation- 
ist objections to Darwinism 
- and political objections are 
slowing research. 

There is no easy solution 
to hand. Perhaps one day the 
origins and ramifications of 
the extended global family 
will be fully understood. But 
for now, matters are likely 
to continue to be resolved 
slowly and in piecemeal 

fa&hkra. 

"Mair has taken as his per- 
sonal logo the snail a wise 
choice so long as patience, 
the ability to wedge doors ) 
open and build trust remain < 
vital research skills. They J 
certainly are in China. 
Chinese officials are sensi- i 
five about research into the 1 
Tarim mummies because > 
they cast doubt on a belief i 



has raised mosey to build 
sealed glass eases, but in 
China the trick is to make 
sure the cash gets to the 
right place. 

If China is a thicket of sen- 
sitivities, then try the US. 
Amy Dansie, an anthropolo- 
gist at the Nevada State 
Museum, baa been waiting 
two years for government 
penzdsskm to conduct DNA 
testing on the 9,400-year -aid 
Spirit Cava Man, the oldest 
mummy in North America. 


Anthropologists have long 
debated whether Uie Japa- 
nese are descendants of the 
Jomon people, who occupied 
the country 12.000 years ago 
(an idea that Japanese 
anthropologists haw tended 
to favour), or Yayoi immi- 
grants who arrived from 
Korea between 40QBC and 
AD2S0 (a notion more popu- 
lar with Koreans). The DNA 
studies show that these rela- 
tively recent Korean immi- 
grants made a big ccntribu- 


Local Native American ttan to the modem Japanese 


that Mr nation's early civ- 
ilisation developed In isola- 
tion from the west. 

There is evidence that the 
Tarim people may have 


into the area in the 8th to 
9th century and absorbed 
the Tarim people. 

On the other hand, Dolkun 
Kamberi, an Uyghur archae- 


horse-drawn vehicles and erf the “direct connection'* he 
bronze technology into feels towards the Tarim 
China - which all "goes . people; and points to aspects 
against the grain of China's of their culture that persist 


propaganda apparatus. 
nhina is also worried that 
Xinjiang's ethnic iryghurs, 
some of whom want indepen- 
dence from Beijing, see these 


today, in textile design and 
footwear as well as in the 
Caucasian features of some 

Uyghurs. 

Local scholars have been 


played a role in importing ologist speaks passionately Tocharians, a people who 
horse-drawn vehicles and erf the “direct connection** he disappeared in the 10th een- 
hnmze technology Into feels towards the Tarim 

The peopling 
of the New 
World might 
be more 
complex than 

Tin j tan g is rich in oil and is wonderful working with ■ +iyr%iirrl*+ 

minerals, hut Uyghurs face Chinese anthropologists who ■ WaS UlOUgill 
discrimination when seeking are striving to uncover the 

jobs. truth,’’ ha says. tury and spoke ' a language 

Mair ffTpphasiws that Hu- One important area of with features common to 
gtristicaDy and culturally the study has been into the plaid Celtic and Germanic lan- 
Uyghurs are most immedl- textiles found with the guages. Painted caves in the 
ately related to Turkic corpses. They are of a Celtic area with Tocharlan inscrip- 
speaHng peoples who moved tartan style similar to woven tions depict men with red 


mummies as evidence of of enormous help to Mair in 
their ancient ties "to the land, overcoming officialdom. “It 


fabrics found in Haflstattan beards and long noses. 
Europe (UOO-6OOBC). Several years ago, Mair 

Mair is also researching took the geneticist Paolo 
his belief that . the Francalacd to China to 
corpses are related to the extract DNA samples from 
Tocharians. a people who the corpses. The government 
disappeared in the 10th cen- was hesitant about such 

tests from the start. It even- 
TTlP npnnlinfr tually allowed Mair and 
I lie peopling Francalaied to leave with six 

Of the New samples from two corpses 
tat 1 j • , instead of the 63 samples 
World might ft 1001 a dozen c o rpses they 
, 0 felt they seeded, given the 

D6 more weakness of ancient DNA 

. _ and Mair's belief that the 


grou p s riarfm the mummy is 
an ancestor and want it 
reburied. They object on reli- 
gious grounds to it being 
examined. 

Anthropologists, on the 
other hand, say the mummy, 
with its long cranium and 
narrow face, does not look 
like a modem American 
Tniflan. Inste a d , its features 
suggest somebody of Euro- 
pean or Middle Eastern 
descent or perhaps even a 
more ’‘generalised" human 
from an earlier era. Its exis- 
tence indicates, that the 
peopling of the New World 
might be more complex than 
was thought. 

Spirit Cave Man is one of a 
handful of ancient skeletons 
in the US. Kennewick Man, 
found two years ago in 
Washington State, which 
also has Caucasoid features, 
is the most famniM. Whan 
radiocarbon dates showed it 
to he 9,800 years old, the gov- 
ernment halted all scientific 
tests and prepared to return 
it to the Umatilla tribe. 

That was in August 1996. 
A lawsuit filed by eight 
anthropologists requesting 
permission to study the skel- 
eton has resulted only in 
alow progress. 

At issue is a 1990 federal 
law, the Native American 
Graves Protection and Repa- 
triation Act, which decrees 
that Native American 
human remains should be' 
returned to the appropriate 
tribe. This law was designed 
to rectify a long history in 
Indian banes, but anthropol- 
ogists maintain that its defi- 
nition of Native American is 
too sweeping. 

An Immediate concern is 
relocating Kennewick man 
to a safe place. Earlier this 
year, the US Army Corps of 
Engineers, which was sup- 
posed to be keeping the 
bona in a secure repository 
until the case is decided, 
announced that femur frag- 
ments were missing. 

More recently, the Corps 
allowed a Native American, 
unintentionally it seems, to 
take away a fragment of rib. 
“It's like an Abbott and Cos- 
tello movie,” sighs Alan 
Schneider, a lawyer repre- 
senting the anthropologists. 

The battle between re- 
searchers and those seeking 
to protect their history is 
repeated In Japan. Given 
that notions of uniqueness 
are central to the identity of 
Japanese people, and consid- 
ering that until around GO 
years ago. the government 
decreed the emperor was the 
divine des c e nd ant of the Sun 
Goddess, it Is not surprising 
that some Japanese are not 
eager tor science to examine 
their origins. 

It is, therefore, intriguing 
to see how aggressively 


gene pool. 

What is not known, as 
Jared Diamond. UCLA physi- 
ology professor, points out in 
a recent essay, is whether 
there was a mass migration 
from Korea to Japan or a 
high birthrate among the 
group which arrived. 

Decades ago, Japanese 

Scientists 
speculated 
that the first 
emperor was 
a Korean 
conqueror 

anthropologists speculated 
that the first emperor was a 
Korean conqueror. Hie the- 
ory lacked evidence but the 
Japanese often repeat It any- 
way in impolite banter. 

So who was the first 
emperor and how did this 
social hierarchy evolve? One 
way of finding out would be 
to explore the huge Imperial 
burial mounds dating from 
the end of the 3rd century to 
the 7th century. 

Since the Japanese did not 
begin compiling written his- 
tories until the 8th century, 
the graves are a vital source 
of information about the 
country’s early development 

What has been learned of 
the possible contents of the 
tombs is tantalising. In the 
1980s, when archaeologists 
excavated a 6th century 
tcopb that had escaped„lmpe- 


rlal control, but which is 
now believed to belong to 
Emperor Sushun, they found 
a gold crown, gilt shoes and 
a saddle bow with Korean 
and Chinese design elements 
- evidence of cultural 
exchanges. In on* Ttb cen- 
tury tomb, probably of a 
high-ranking aristocrat, they 
found Korean-styla murals. 

The palace, however, 
refuses to allow excavation. 
Keeping the origins of the 
emperor hidden is one way 
to preserve his majestic 
aura. “The Imperial family 
worships at these tombs. 
The most Important thing Is 
to maintain their quiet and 
dignity." says one palace 
official. But Japanese jour- 
nalists regularly advocate 
investigation. 

For the palace, the Issue 
has become hugely embar- 
rassing. To counter charges 
of lax preservation stan- 
dards. the court began hiring 
its own archaeologists. 
These palace scholars are 
more sympathetic to the 
public's curiosity and are 
more open to the possibility 
of using less invasive means 
of exploration, such as radar 
and fibrescopes, but this is a 
controversial and sensitive 
topic. 

Meanwhile, In typical Jap- 
anese bureaucratic fashion, 
the palace is muddling ever 
so slowly towards a compro- 
mise. Last year, the court 
surprised archaeologists by 
working with a group to 
make precision measure- 
ments of two burial mounds, 
providing important infor- 
mation for dating the tombs. 
And the palace hai also 
allowed small groups of 
archaeologists to make brief 
tours of tomb sites when 
repairs are being made. 

While efforts to unravel 
the ancient past are being 
slowed, archaeologists are 
learning profound lessons 
about how wedded we 
humans are to our false his- 
tories and our gods. And 
that the attachment can be 
particularly strong when the 
myth enhances power. 


Is wonderful working with 
Chinese anthropologists who 
are striving to uncover the 
truth,’’ he says. 


Tarim people may be of some local scholars are 
diverse origin. From the examining the peopling of 
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samples, only one gave a 
strong reading which 
pointed to that corpse’s 
European origins. 

Mair hopes to do more 
work an DNA but an Imme- 
diate concern is the deterio- 
ration of the mummies. He 


Japan. In the past three 
years, Japanese and western 
researchers have teamed up 
to study the DNA of ancient 
and modem Japanese, as 
well as that of other Aslans, 
to try to resolve the question 
of who are the Japanese. 
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M artin Trow- 
bridge was 32 
before he de- 
cided it was time 
to grow up. 
After seven yesue working fro m a 
roam in his home in south west 
London, running around and 
never returning phone rang , he 
took the plunge. 

In a 12-week florry of activity, 
he went from a "hit and run" 
business selling antique and 
reproduction, prints in America, 
with two US-based sales reps, to 
a mature business. 

In 1992, he took leases an gal- 
leries in King's Road, Chelsea, in 
London, and in Atlanta and Chi- 
cago, and employed six new staff. 
“T hing s had bo change, * he raid. 
“It took me until I was 32 to 
realise I had a very real business 
to be exploited - before some- 
body else did.” 

From 5,000 sales and an annual 
turnover of £500,000, the business 
has risen to 60,000 sales a year - 
about 60 per cent in America - 
and £39m turnover in just over 
five years. 

It is worlds away from Trow- 
bridge's introduction to art sales 
during his gap year in Australia 
before going to Oxford. 

"It was 1979 and I was 18," he 
said. **I bad run out of money and 
I met this guy who had had a set 
of 12 Australian landscapes 
reproduced for AS1 each in 
Taiwan. He put five of us in a car 
with an A-Z street directory, 
drove us to a suburb of Sydney 
and dropped us off. We had to 
pay him A$40 for every picture 
we sold 

“I was tbe star seller because I 
looked the most reasonable - the 
other blokes looked like thugs. I 
was then asked to manage the 
operation in Adelaide. I rang my 
father, he screamed with horror, 
and back to tbe UK I came." 

The following year, however, 
his father, a former admir al of 
the royal yacht Britannia, was 
appointed governor of Western 
Australia. Remembering his ear- 
ner art lesson, Trowbridge took 
prints of Western Australia, cul- 
led from Victorian editions of the 
London Illustrated News, to sell 
to “ smar t society ladies" when he 
visited his family during univer- 
sity vacations. 

After completing his BA in 
modem history, he joined his 
family in Perth. Knowing there 
was a market to be tapped be 
left a “want list" of prints with 


Minding Your Own Business 


Art of reproducing profits 

Prints dealer Martin Trowbridge puts Grania Langdon-Down in the picture. 
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No more hanging about: It took Martin Trowbridge a long time to reaEae he had a very real business tobeexptofted 


contacts in the UK. rented a 
garage from a student friend and 
sold tbe prints through 
“door-to-door junk mail in the 
best suburbs". He then held one- 
day exhibitions In shopping 
centres before opening a shop In 
Perth in 1963. 

When his family returned to 
London in 1984. Trowbridge 
stayed on in Perth far a few 
months. Then be panicked “It 
was all going too well. Was I at 24 
wasting my life? So I took on a 
partner, kept a 50 per cent share 


in the business and came back to 
the UK where I became market- 
ing manager for a toy company. 
Jt taught me I could not work 
with the politics of a big competi- 
tive company.” So he resigned 
and headed for the US with a 
range of flower prints. 

“A friend was living in Chi- 
cago. So I turned up and per- 
suaded his wife to work for me 
holding ‘print parties' In people's 
homes while I concentrated on 
selling tb interior designers and 
design centres. It was very 


much a hit-and-run operation. 
People had to buy there and then 
or we would have moved on.” 

Once he derided to “grow up" 
and rent the galleries, he bene- 
fited from the recession in both 
Britain and the US with rent-free 
periods on leases. Selling his 
stake in his Australian business 
provided some of the funds to fit 
them out 

Having the galleries enabled 
Trowbridge to expand - by 
reproducing prints himself and 
by framing them. He is also an 


antiquarian book dealer and pro- 
duces prints from Imag pg in the 
volumes he handles. The frames, 
designed by Trowbridge, are 
hand-ma de by subcontractors. 

Trowbridge is now a significant 
employer 12 “road reps” in the 
US working on commission, 
organised through an administra- 
tive centre in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, which, he set up in 1993: 
and 23 staff at his production 
base in Bast Sussex. 

Trade prices range from £40 to 
£200 for reproduction prints, 
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which maifft up 80 per cent of 
sales, and from £100 to £8,000 for 
antique prints. The latter date 
from 1600 to 1800 and are mainly 
of fruit, flowers, exotic animals 
and architectural studies. 

Turnover in 1993-94, the first 
full trading year after taking on 
the galleries, was £19m. Tbe fol- 
lowing year it was £li&n. By 
1995-96, sales had reached £2-3m 
and were £32m a year later. ■ 

Costs, profits and taxes have to 
be balanced between Britain and. 
the US. Gross profits have been 


; between 50 and SO per <» *«£'. 

the past four years- The main 

. overheads are the Pj 1 *]"*# 
•staff - 62 per cent Of tot« 
-•expenses.- and producing tHe 
SSTprints, which omountsio 

• a third- — I 

About lft months ago, Trow- 
bridge decided he needed^ to $e 
more organised so he took ^on £ 
rmmpging director and a finan- 
cial director. . . . |A 

And, needing a new chalfedffi, 
■he- broadened into areas - that 
complemented the Pjta* Ho 

• introduced lamps, with rates of 
E450.000 in the -US so~ nn y. a n n, 
most recently, framed mirror* j 

The expansion Is -prompting . 
“Trowbridge to change ftwj-Wj* 
g sofa trader to incorporating.tfte 
business as a limited company/ 

• *1 have always develop ed toe 

business through retained profits 
: because I. did not want to have 
tod much debt," be said. “Devel- 
oping the mirrors with specially 

designed frames from a carver in 

Italy needs an injection of money 

- and, since the business is cleariy. 
working, it wiD now probably be 
easier to go to tbe bank for ;a 

. £150.000 loan. -j. 

•/ ' “With more Investment ana 
better distribution, it should be 
. easy to double our turnover. But 
the bank isn’t comfortable lend- 
ing to a sole trader. 

“And as a non-resident alien as 

- far as the US tax authorities aje 
concerned, if you are making 
increasing amounts of money 
you become a number one target 
for investigation. They are used 
to foreign companies but are sus- 
pidous of individuals." 

Tbe US remains Trowbridge's 
most profitable market and he 
visits every two months. He has 
two permanent showrooms at the 
world's largest furniture fair in 
High point, North Carolina, held 
twice a year. The downside is 
1 that -bis prints and frames are 
copied by rivals within six weeks 
and sold for much less. But the 
sales from the fair are worth it: 
“We have just taken $750,000 of 
orders in one week.” 

Trowbridge's outwardly 
relaxed approach, though, is 
counterbalanced by a “paranoia” 

. about competition. “The fact that 
I have done it means to me that 
any old fool can do it, ” he said. 

■ Trowbridge Gallery. 555 Stuff’s 
Road. London SW6 2EB : tel- 
9111-911 8733. 715 Providence 
Road, Charlotte, North Carolina 
28207, US; tet +1704 333 1020. 


The Nature of Things 


How the hairy ape went bald 


M y father, who is 
about as bald 
as any man I've 
seen, has long 
maintained that baldness is 
a sign of a highly evolved 
head. The less hair, the more 
sapiens, he argues. 

Not all men are able to 
welcome a receding hairline 
with such equanimity. But 
those who aren't should take 
heart that their affliction is 
trivial compared with a 
more substantial form of 
hair loss suffered by our spe- 
cies. For. at some point in 
the past 5m years, our ances- 
tors lost much more than 
the hair on their heads; they 
lost, m perpetuity, the hair 
from nearly their entire bod- 
ies - at least, in effect 
I say. “in effect", because 
we haven't actually lost our 
hair, it has just shrunk. 
Only the soles of our feet 
a n d the palms of our hands 
are truly without hatr. 
Everywhere else, the density 
of hairs over the surface of 
our skin is about the same 
as it is in other primates 
(about 5m hairs per individ- 


Tom Barlow ponders why our ancestors came to shed their coats 


ual). It is not so noticeable 
on humans because the folli- 
cles are miniaturised, mak- 
ing the hair small and fine. 

Why might this have hap- 
pened? What possible adap- 
tive advantage might this 
have conferred upon us? 

The main purpose of hair 
in most mammals is to pro- 
vide insulation for heat regu- 
lation. You don’t need to be 
a polar bear to appreciate 
the benefits of a good cover- 
ing. But move a polar bear 
to tbe tropics and then ask 
how It feels. This suggests 
one possibility that hair loss 
enabled us to prevent over- 
bearing during a warm 
period in our past. 

There are two specific 
potential benefits conferred 
by naked skin to a mammal 
living In a warm climate. 
First, tbe loss of an insulat- 
ing layer allows heat to flow 
mare efficiently to the sur- 
roundings. Second, the loss 
of hair in particular makes it 
easier to use sweating as a 
means of cooling. 

This latter factor may 
have been most important. 


according to Robert Foley at 
tbe Department of Biological 
Anthropology at Cambridge. 
“Compared with other pri- 
mates, we have a very effi- 
cient system of sweating, 
and once you're into sweat- 
ing you don't want hair," he 
says. Sweat cools by evapo- 
ration. By absorbing mois- 
ture and blocking access to 
the surface, hair can impede 
this process. 


W e are not uni- 
que among 
mammals In 
losing our hair 
to cool off. Some of the 
larger mamm^ g of the Afri- 
can savannah - elephants, 
rhinos and hippopotamuses 
- have also lost all but a 
thin covering of hair. But if 
“going naked" really is such 
a great adaptation for stay- 
ing cool, one would expect to 
see it also in other mammals 
of our size. So why don’t we 
see naked cheetahs, gazelles 
and hunting dogs? 

Peter Wheeler, professor of 
evolutionary biology at John 
Moores University in Liver- 


pool, has an answer. We nor- 
mally think of hair as keep- 
ing heat in the body, but it 
can also keep heat out of the 
body. In high radiation con- 
ditions. for example, bair 
can act as a shield, which is 
why a shorn sheep is more 
likely to suffer heat stress 
than one with a foil fleece. 

This is less of a problem 
for humans “The key fea- 
ture of cooling in humans 
that makes hair loss an 
advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage is their bipedal 
posture." Wheeler says. 

“A human is only expos- 
ing one-third of its body sur- 
face to the sun as a quadru- 
ped of the same size would 
be. If you take tbe hair off a 
four-legged hominld, you get 
a net loss in ability to pre- 
vent elevations of body tem- 
perature; if you take the hair 
off a two-legged homlnid, 
you get a net gain.” 

This explains why no 
other mammals of our size 
are hairless: there are no 
other bipeds. It also explains 
why we have kept a vestigial 
shield of hair on those parts 
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most at risk from radiation - 
for example, on top of the 
head, and to some extent on 
the shoulders. 

Protecting the head is par- 
ticularly important, as the 
brain is the organ mast sus- 
ceptible to overheating. 
(Most mammals have devel- 
oped very specific brain cool- 
ing systems far this reason - 
this is why a dog pants. As a 
. consequence, most mammals 
are able to tolerate much 
higher body temperatures 
than we are.) 

Some years ago. in a spec- 
ulative book called The 
Aquatic Ape (Souvenir), 
Elaine Morgan drew an anal- 
ogy between humans, dol- 
phins and whales in order to 
suggest that the disappear- 
ance or human hair- may 
have occurred as a conse- 
quence of time spent by our 
ancestors living in the 
ocean. To a physiologist like 
Wheeler, this idea doesn't 
hold water. 

“The vast majority of 
aquatic mammals have not 
only retained their bair, they 
have incredibly thick, dense 



Evolutionary: does a holding head denote a long and happy Ufa? 


hair," he says, citing bea- 
vers, ottos and seals. Water 
conducts heat so quickly 
from the body that only very . 
large mammals, with round 
body forms, tiny flippers -and 
small surface area to volume 
ratios have been able to use 
blubber without Air for their' 
insolation. Humans, in con- 
trast, have a very large sur- 
face area to volume ratio, 
and become cold very 
quickly in water. 

So, if hair really was lost 


to help us sweat more effi- 
ciently, and if we kept it on 
top of our heads to protect 
our brains- from direct radia- 
tion by sunlight, what could 
be the evolutionary explana- 
tion for balding? 

Many men believe that 
balding is a manifestation of 
sexual selection: a bald head 
shows that you have lived a 
long and happy life, rather 
as the silver back of a gorilla 
indicates that be has been, 
around for a while and 
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knows how to survive. 

According to this idea, 
women go for men who have 
demonstrated their powers 
of survival, so premature 
balding would be advanta- 
geous to young men by 
allowing them to look more 
experienced than they really 
are. Unfortunately, there is 
about as much evidence for 
this proposition as for my 
father's credo, “less hair 
more sapiens" - despite his 
own shining example. 
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ACROSS 

1 Sam leaves Uzbek city In 
conceit - leave motors out 
or ft! (4.3.41 

7, 9 Bring about return of 
adjudicator - put motors 
on ft (3.5) 

10 No charge for food between 
deck and waterline (9) 

11 Bright idea of American 
warrior circulating in 
Western Australia (91 

12 Not a long part, but it 
could be catching (5) 

13 Student going to Ireland 
about return of America's 
free time (71 

15, 18 Secure something taken 
from gingerbread - barring 
possible removal (4.4) 

20 Beast blushing at expres- 
sion of affection? (3,4) 

23 Do alter the ETs aroma (5) 

24 In a frenzy I topped Lord 
Lucan - hence downfall! 
(4.5) 

26 Distinguishable name for 
Americah soldier's con- 
trary disposition (9) 

27, 28 Quintessential!? Ameri- 
can order (54) 

29 Taking no chances, stay 
stiffer with difficulty (6,5) 
Solution 9,772 
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DOWN 

1 Advertised dance coming 
up in the Field? iS) 

2 Two painters - when about 
six. it's a very unusual 
thing (4.4) 

3 Mary Anne's racial type (5) , 

4 Residence In river - take 
the air? (7) 

5 Aquatic bird Channel | 
Islands raised - it's mostly 
unseen (7) 

6 Beleaguered? A pound debt 
met with rescheduling (9) 

7 Probably also creepy sound 
of new town (6) 

8 Yorkshire movement? (6) 

14 Subway a failure? (9) 

16 Laboratory power may be 
out of form (5.3) 

17 Bad in allowance for slope 
(S> 

19 Listener a fool - but a 
warm one? (7) 

20 Payment without purpose 
to put on (7) 

21 Attempt to s-swallow a 
little of the Tatler? (6) 

22 Tatler and swallower? The 
weight for some to guess 
( 6 ) 

25 It's no use to tease (5) 

Solution 9,761 
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The Auction Pairs 
tournament staged by TGR 
Club in London was the big- 
gest money bridge event 
held in the UK. Most of the 
prizemoney. however, went 
to the backers of the win- 
ning pairs, making this, pri- 
marily, a gambling opportu- 
nity. The field mixed the 
legendary with the unknown 
and, although the fancied US 
pairing of Howard Weinstein 
and Steve Garner look the 
honours, many of the former 
group fell to the latter. 

This early deal was mas- 
tered by the top pairs. 
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four card spade support, , no 
losers In hearts, and 
strength to play in 4S even if 
South was minimom. As 2H 
would have been a forcing 
reverse, 3H should be a nor- 
mal Splinter showing a sin- 
gleton, leaving 4H to show 
the heart void or singleton 
ace. Despite this, many 
Souths stared at their seven 
points and dismal trumps, 
and settled for game. How- 
ever, North's action has 
improved South's hand 
Immeasurably. He. holds a 
10-card trump . fit, and 
North's heart shortage faces 
his weakest holding, mean- 
ing that the points are con- 
centrated in three -suits, 
which improves trick taking 
potential considerably. 

Top rubber bridge player, 
Colin .Simpson, launched 
straight into Blackwood and. 
when his partner showed 
three aces, he fallowed up 
with a grand slam try of 6C. 
North emphasised his dia- 
mond suit, but South sub- 
sided in 6S. In fact, 7S is an 
excellent contract, requiring 
no more than the expected 
breaks in -trumps and dia- 
monds. However, with both 
suits splitting badly .'a small 
slam was the limit, and the 
points flowed to those who 
had bid it. 




powerful splinter, showing Paul Mendelson 


Grandmaster chess is so No 1246 

competitive these days that A Martin v S Knott. 1998. 
three English first prizes Fund manager Simon Knott 
within a fortnight is cause won the IM tournament at 
for celebration. Luke University College School 
McShane. 14, became the the second of three required 
UK’s youngest GM tourna- results for the international 
meat winner at Lippstadt in master title. 

Germany, breaking Michael Next to bond specialist 
Adams's UK age record by and former British champion 

three years; McShane was 

also the fourth youngest V iL 7>\ jfe 

player to score a GM norm, a w i : ^ ' 

The City of London School . 9t Jl A 

pupa is advancing steadily vi: "3t. !'./ 

towards the world top: ■ ;■*- a ^ Wti m. " 

Then James Plaskett beat ;7. ’ _ 
off strong US opposition to I- £*\ A :J ‘ : 

win this week's Hampstead ~ ^ ■ n 

GM event over a marathon fir. - . jX-* IX. 2i 
15 rounds. Here he achieves 4 — ..." 

checkmate, rare in GM play, el r ' i? * 'ijL— • ^ ^ 
although White's defence is Bfs -v '-Tf • 

sieve-like (J Aagaard, Den- 
mark, v i Plaskett). Paul Uttlewood, Knott is the 

1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 e6 8 N£3 c5 4 strongest chessplayer amomr 
e3 d5 5 Nc3 Nc6 6 cxdS exd5 full-timers in the London 
7 Bb5 Bd6 8 (HHH3 9 h3 Re8 market Any chaU en «re Z 
10 a3 &6 11 dxc5 Rxc5 12 the British duTSomwSl 
Bd3 NeB 13 Be2 Qd6 14 b4 Street. Frankfurt «r other 
Bb6 15 Qc2 NM3* 16 Bxf3 leading bornses? ’ ^ 

BC7 17 Ml Qh2+ 18 Kfi Be5 As Bfack -(to move) Knott 
19 Rbl Bd7 20 Qe27? ^l^wenTf^Rh!! 2 gyJSft 

mate,. ■ • ~^Rxbl and no™ e whit 

Pans of speed chess can. N13+1 4 Rrf3 Qs*4 tiS 
compete for gold medals threats teL ST- 
today and tomorrow in the soon forced nadgnattoT 
five-minute and 10-minute hgauwould Black hax« 
sections of the Mind Sports 'i.Jibl 2 Qdg? 

Olympiad at the-Novotel Solution, Bark ' 
Hammersmith. Events start " ' Page 

loam, and 4pm. both daya • ■ Leonard Barden 


1- ?CAS: - ft 


Paul Uttlewood, Knott is the 
Strongest chessplayer among 
full-timers in the London 
tnarkfiL Any challengers to 
Uie British duo fr om wall 
Street, Frankfurt, or other 
leading bourses? 

AsBI^ck -(to move) Knott 
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Memories caught in the spiral of the 

Time is not circular. But anniversaries, such as that of the death of Diana, Princess of Wales, satisfy a deep need in some people 



E mily saw her father on 
the stairs. He smiled at 
her and said: “All is 
well" 

Unsurprising, perhaps, but it 
happened on the first anniver- 
sary of his death, a death which 
had affected her so profoundly. 

That first anniversary had 
begun to cloud her thoughts sev- 
eral weeks before it arrived. It 
was almost as if she were having 
to relive the tra uma of his 
death all over again, rather as 
those traumatised by terrible 
experiences are haunted by 
flashbacks or recurrent night- 
mares. Many people find them- 
selves newly overwhelmed by 
grief on the anniversary of 
bereavement. 

But we also celebrate the anni- 
versaries of cheerful events, 
such as birthdays and weddings, 
and national events, such as VE 
Day or the Queen's accession to 


the throne, the fall of the Bastille 
or the Battle of the Boyne. 

There are even almanacs con- 
taining strange remembrances 
for every day of the year. The 
Church is expert in this field, 
with a grand roll-call of saints 
who get a mention once a year. 
There is hot competition for 
space in the calendar. 

It’s so natural and familiar 
that we don’t stop to consider 
how odd it all is. Time is not 
circular: it is linear. As we live 
in it - or as it carries us along - 
it is more like a railway line 
running from east coast to west 
coast between two oceans of 
oblivion than a merry-go-round. 

Events in the past grow more 
distant; we cannot revisit signifi- 
cant stopping places, and our 
memories of them and the people 
on the platform begin to fade. 

Yet we urgently need to hold 
on to the past and retain the 


power to recall it because our 
essential identity was given to us 
and formed along the line. Who 
am I if I have no past? Each 
morning when we wake, we have 
to recover our memory in order 
to know who we are. Those who 
have lost their memories have 
lost most of their true selves. 

So it is mighty convenient that 

the earth goes round the sun In a 

steady orbit to enable us to pre- 
tend that time Is, if not cyclical, 
at least helical. 

We can’t go back. But as each 
swing of the fictional spiral of 
time brings the earth back to the 
same place in its orbit once a 
year, we can feel we are sepa- 
rated from the event itself not by 
52 weeks but by the narrowest 
gap. between one turn of the 
helix and the next. 

Moreover, the returning sea- 
sons give colour to the memory. 
We say that it was on just such a 



Princess of Wate* a small part of 
history, shaping us umm pttow m 

bright Mar ch day as this that 
Emily's father died; in just such 
stormy June weather that the 
D-Day landings of the second 
world war went ahead in which 


John lost his foot on a landmine; 
and on just such' a hot and 
steamy summer morning that 
my daughter was bom. 

So we recall the lost people 
and lost events of our. lives and 
own them as. part of our present 
selves, however shadowy. There 
is a deep religious" Instinct in 

this remembering.' . - 

Central to worship in the 
Christian Church ‘is the Eucha- 
rist or holy commuhlon. With 
the bread and wine, today's disci- 
ples obey Christ's command' to 
“do this in remembrance of me", 
believing that the action creates 
a “real Presence". He told them: . 
“I am with you to the end of 
time.” We don’t need the millen- 
nium. 

But what about Elvis (21 
years). Hitler (53 years), Diana, . 
Princess of Wales (one year)? In 
- each case, there are people who . 
believe that they were “more 


than human* are not realty wd can feel agaih thafa Ugld has 
dead. Thttfhave attracted cults gone'-out for mfflion^rf 


of fans, whose worship is 
starting the process of pagtogra- 
phyand transformation. Elvis js 
now “ChrisUite”, Hitler the lost 
mesdah of the Aryan vtilk. - 
We .-..or most of us - need 
such, myths to. feed, a deep inner 
hunger. My national history, my 
family stories, my heroes and 
beroinesfor.role models) provide 
.my life-support system and keep 
me in orbit round a central star 
of meaning; purposes and desti- 
nies.' Cut: me loose from that and 


folk! Only the relatively imall 

tight remembrance continues 
to burn. , ‘ 

As ' another rotation of the 
ear th' 'carries us back to theanni- 
versary, we can imagine -that we 
are close, almost within to u ch in g 
distance of the lost princess. She 
ia, after all, part of our history, 
helping to shape the way we are. 

-There will always be people 
who want to go oh collecting 
memorabilia, to keep hold of her 
band, to keep on going hack and 


Dlrib. UUL OlV lUUbti UDU1 UKU flllU IMUUf W 

I drift off alone 1 Into the tonify- -nurturing a dream. Ter haps one 
lag voids of futergalactic- space.' - day. someone may even- see her 
A straight lin* going n o where. . • ' 'oh : the stairs of Kensington 
And Diana? I detect a faint Palace. , 

o mh3>r r aa K ipi Mn )| at fhat-uninhi- But no matter how hard they 
bited outpouring of grief! last wish, the inexorably straight line 
year. But as 'the spiral of the of time will carry them and us 
year brings ns back to that awful away 'from her, the light gradu- 
jnoment in : the underpass to " ally dimming, the pain easing,- 
Paris .at the end of last August! the memory becoming absorbed. 
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A not- so -simple 
mind turns 
to thoughts 
of football 

Pop star Jim Kerr sees Glasgow Celtic as a symbol of 
r . pride and heritage. He tells Annalena McAfee about how 
he intends to buy his favourite club 

H 


e looks the part: 
the plutocratic pop 
star entering his 
middle years. Mir- 
rored sunglasses. 
Mlenim, a broad gold chain round 
' his neck and a south of France 
, u -tan. The worry is. will Tim Kerr, 
/lead singer of stadium rock band 
^Simple Minds, act the part, too? 
|j)inner is one thing, but can the 
financial Times accommodate 
£the extras traditionally associ- 
ated with the creative end of the 
«music industry? The girls fa pre- 
-prandial blonde and two post- 
prandial brunettes)? The stimu- 
lants (a case of vintage chain- 
«pagne)? The tantrums? 

"** From the outset, in the foyer of 
*the Palace Hotel in Madrid - the 
latest leg of Simple Minds' Euro- 
«pean tour - be seems set to con- 
“found stereotypes. Perhaps the 
'ritual burling of the television 
set through the window or his 
luxury suite will be staged later. 
* But for now, Kerr is all quiet 
'charm. He agrees to be photo- 
graphed, but admits the process 
makes him “feel like a p ninny". 
-He proposes a modest glass of 
Cava in the hotel's wood-panelled 
bar before our meal. He is polite, 
self-effacing - and literate. But is 
this rock 'n' roll? “You mean sub- 
stances? Lost weekends?” He 
laughs. “We've done all that. You 
can only keep it up for so long.” 

At 38. he’s been a successful 
pop star for more than half his 
-life, performing before millions in 
••the great cities and the most 
^exotic locations in the world. 
Coining from a tough background 
In Glasgow, he now has homes in 
Nice. London. Dublin and the 
Scottish Highlands, and is said to 
'have amassed a personal fortune 
of more than £40m. 

- We walk to a discreet restau- 
L Tant nearby where, over a saf- 
fron-scented fish stew. Kerr 
explains how he plans to use a 
large chunk of that carefully 
■marshalled wealth. He is. contro- 
versially. planning to buy the 
ultimate boy's toy - his favourite 
soccer club, Glasgow Celtic. At 
one level, this is nothing new. 
rich men - local lads made good 
- have often returned to sit in 
the director's box of the club that 
once carried the freight of their 
boyhood dreams. 

But. according to Kerr, Celtic is 
not just a football team. It is a 
symbol of pride and heritage for 
~8 distinct ethnic group. The his- 
tory of Celtic (pronounced Seltic), 
'the team, embodies the modern 
5 history of the Celtic (pronounced 
■Keltic) people. 

’■ “When I was growing up in 
"Glasgow, there was not much to 
■be proud of." he says. The ship- 
yards were closing and the coal 
’industry in outlying regions was 
r dwindling. Unemployment and 
' poverty were widespread in what 
-bad onco been the second Indus- 
■■trial city of the British Empire. 

*’■ Then, in 1967. Glasgow Celtic, 
’an unglamorous football club 
from a city best-known for its 
slums, violence and endemic 
alcoholism, became the first Brit- 
'fsh nam to win the European 
Cup, with a 2-1 win over Inter 
teilan in Lisbon. It was founded 


by a Roman Catholic priest in 
1888 among the Irish immigrant 
community of Glasgow's East 
End to raise money for his char- 
ity, the Poor Children’s Dinner 
Table. Its players wore the green 
of old Ireland and its logo was 
the shamrock. 

“Suddenly, we could be proud 
to come from Glasgow, proud to 
be Scots- Irish," says Kerr. “I am a 
Celt, and I love and take great 
pride in both my Scots and Irish 
roots. When it comes to football, 
like my fathers and forefathers. I 
feel that there is only one club 
that I could emotionally identify 
with - this club reflects my iden- 
tity. as a Glasgow Celt within its 
name.” 

He is concerned that the pres- 
ent director of the club, Fergus 
McCann, “is attempting to take 
the green out of Celtic and 


‘It’s great 
to play 
with the 
Rolling 
Stones. It 
makes me 
feel really 
young again' 


replace it with beige. The current 
board seems bell bent on distanc- 
ing the club at all costs from its 
original identity.” This would be 
disastrous, for both fans and 
players, says Kerr. “It is the 
club's heritage as well as the 
skills that I cheer for during a 
Celtic game.” 

To some, though, the club's 
sense of history has had a darker 
side. Supporters’ songs have 
evoked victories that- are more 
political than sporting. 

The Irish tricolour Oag has 
been waved. Republican songs 
celebrating Dublin as a place 
where "the bayonets slash the 
Orange Sash to the echo of a 
Thompson gun” have been sung 
and the IRA's Gaelic slogan Our 
Day Will Come has been chanted 
on the terraces of tbe club's 

Parkhead stadium. 

Celtic’s intense rivalry with 
Glasgow Rangers has reflected 
sectarian conflicts on the other 
side of the Irish Sea. Rangers, 
which for many years had a pol- 
icy or not employing Roman 
Catholics, has been strongly asso- 
ciated with the Protestant 
Orange tradition of Ulster, and 
its supporters have sung lustily 
of being “up to our knees in 
Fenian flrish Catholic] blood". 

In the past Rangers-Celtic fix- 
tures have resulted in bloody 
riots, and as recently as 1995 a 
16-year-old schoolboy was mur- 
dered by a Rangers’ fan simply 
for wearing the green and white 
colours of a Celtic supporter. 

Kerr, sipping a glass of spar- 
kling 'water. is at pains to dis- 
tance himself - and his team - 
from any links with sectarian 
violence. In many ways. Glasgow 
and its sporting institutions have 


been transformed since the “Lis- 
bon Lions" reawakened a sense 
of local pride. 

Demographics - input from 
Glasgow’s large Italian and Asian 
communities - and the growth of 
a single market in sporting per- 
sonnel Oast month, Celtic signed 
up the Croatian coach Jozef Ven- 
glos and there are now 30 non- 
Scots. playing for Celtic and 
Rangers) have led to a dilution of 
hostilities. 

Both McCann and his Rangers 
counterpart. David Murray, have 
been involved in attempts to 
stamp out the sectarian spirit. 
McCann has banned Republican 
songs from the terraces and Mur- 
ray recently fined the (English) 
Rangers player Paul Gascoigne 
£20,000 for taunting Celtic fans by 
miming t.hp playing of an Orange 
flute. 

Kerr, however, feels McCann at 
least has gone too for. “Celtic FC 
itself has never been about big- 
otry and never wifi. The greatest 
manager, Jodi Stein, who man- 
aged the Lisbon Lions, was a 
Protestant. The charge that to 
celebrate the club’s original Irista- 
Scots identity somehow makes 
you into one who believes in bul- 
lets and bombs is hysterical. You 
might as well blame us for Riv- 
erdance ." 

Football clubs, regardless of 
their roles in the psyche of an 
immigrant community, do not 
come cheap. McCann, who made 
his fortune tn Canada before 
returning to his native Scotland. 
Is said to have put £26m into 
Celtic which, until his arrival in 
1994, was on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. He has announced his 
intention to sell the dub next 
year and there have been 
rumours of Interest from a Japa- 
nese bank. 

Kerr, however, has teamed cm 
with Brian Dempsey, a former 
director of the dub, and there are 
plans for a consortium of “Celtic- 
minded" people with input from 
the Irish-American green dollar. 

“I hope that with the positive 
new political 1 developments 
across the Irish Sea and the 
recent Scottish independence sce- 
nario there will be much more 
direct interaction between these 
great Celtic nations,” says Kerr. 
"Relaunched on a worldwide 
basis, Celtic FC. by virtue of its 
name alone, could be the sport- 
ing symbol for many who are 
emotionally connected to this 
part of the world.” 

All this talk or global expan- 
sion is getting heady. 1 persuade 
Kerr to have his second glass of 
wine of the evening and suggest 
there must be easier and more 
diverting ways for a wealthy pop 
star with an international follow- 
ing to spend his time and money. 

"Sure," he says with a smile. 
“This inner voice tells me that I 
should be holed up in one of 
those great palaces of Jaipur, or 
searching the bars of Havana for 
tbe ghost of Hemingway. If I 
really were of sound mind, 1 
could be riding bareback through 
tbe Camargue before taking Miss 
Italia up on the offer of that 
weekend in Capri ..." 1 

Instead, he says, he finds him- 



Jim Karr: Tve found that if you hava the gal to try and be successful fci a lew ffiftarentfleidB, flwn the criticism qouM be harsh* 




self “in Glasgow, fretting weekly 
over no-score draws against illus- 
trious sporting institutions like 
Raith Rovers, Kilmarnock and 
Falkirk". This is not quite true. 

Much of the fretting is done 
long distance because his band 
are on almost perpetual tour. As 
a musician, he has had his crit- 
ics, “particularly in the UK where 
the band's arena-filling sound 
was at its most popular in the 
eariy 1980s. Simple Minds’ new 
album, Neapolis, was released 
recently to a muted reception. 
“Britain is more trend-led." he 
says inscrutably. ’’And that’s as 
it should be.” 

He can afford to be magnani- 
mous: in continental Europe and 


Japan, Simple Minds' concerts 
regularly fill stadiums built to 
accommodate global sporting 
events. After Spain, he was off to 
play in Brussels with the Rolling 
Stones. “It’s great to plajrwith 
the Stones. - It makee me feel- 
really young again." ' 

But he Is a pragmatist. “I love 
touring and performing," he says. 
He seems as. astonished as any- 
one that there is n° sign of the. 
Simple Minds market bottoming 
out "But it can’t go on forever," 
he says cheerfully. 

Twice married (to American 
rock, musician Chrissie Hyude 
and actress Patsy Kensit - now 
Mrs Liam Gallagher), he has 
three children and talks of their 

•! 5 


futures like any responsible, fem- 
tly man. “Having kids really 
makes you plan ahead." 

He started out initially as a 
teenage stager wtth .the charm- 
ingly named Johnny and tbe Self- 
Abusere. “I was advised by this 
accountant, a young Edinburgh . 
girt, to put our money into prop- 
erty and to take out pensions. We 
said: 'Pensions? US? You must be 
kidding!’ But she was right She's' 
stffl our accountant" 

He discovered.' to his surprise, 
that be had . a bead for business. 
“I just happened to -be a creative 
type who relishes opportunity 
and challenge." This talent and 
candour, did not give him much 
credibility to the UK music press! 


Tve found that if you have the 
gall to try and be successful in a 
few different fields, then the criti- 
cism could be harsh. The world 
of business belongs to those who 
can evolve naturally. The others 
are destined to calcify." 

. J pay the bill and notice that 
his second glass of wine ia 
untouched. He returns to the 
hotel. . 

The possibilities of girls and 
stimulants have receded. And the 
, television remains secure in its 
: mooring, it seems that the more 
_ likely late-night itinerary for fhia 
:rock star includes a football 
match on satellite Tv and a 
quick phone call to his aceoun- 
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The pain behind Leipzig’s smile 


The city has cast off its communist shackles, but is paying a price for its freedom, says Graham Bowiey 


O n a warm August 
evening in Leipzig, 
two young buskers 
«ing and strum gui- 
tars beside the cob- 
bled market square. Well-heeled 
Schicki-Mtckis - German-style 
yuppies - gossip over beer and 
sausages in front of the resplen- 
dent Old Town Hall. 

In the refurbished backstreets, 
businessmen spill out of ancient 
bierkellers once favoured by 
Goethe and Luther, while around 
the more modem bars students 
crowd on to the road. Car radios 
thud as Audis and BMWs speed 
past It’s just like any other Ger- 
man town in the late 20th cen- 
tury. 

This is a far cry from the 
ragged city that emerged from 
the ruins of East Germany in 
October 1989. Faced with such 
scenes, it is hard to imagine that 
it was here 10 years earlier that 
the protests which culminated in 
the collapse of the tottering com- 
munist German Democratic 
Republic first began. 

At that time, amid the poverty 
and grime of the old Soviet bloc, 
the city's downtrodden citizens 
gathered in St Nicholas's Church 
to pray for change. The meetings 
slowly grew until crowds filled 
the roads around the city. 

Leipzig became the Stadt der 
Helden, City of Heroes. The pro- 
tests spread throughout Ger- 
many, c ulminat ing in the crumb- 
ling of the Berlin Wall and the 
reunification or Germany. They 
ushered in a new era which has 
transformed the city. 

“Leipzig has changed, you can- 
not compare it to those times 
after the wall came down," said 


Horst Ahrens, a banker who 
came to Leipzig in 1990. “The city 
was black from the poor quality 
soft coal used for heating. In win- 
ter, there was smog. And then, 
there was the typical GDR 
small" 

Since then, Leipzig has 
emerged as one of the east Ger- 
man cities best at coping with 
the new economic and social 
forces unleashed by the revolu- 
tion. But the legacy of those for- 
mer times r emains p ainfully in 
evidence, despite the fapade of 
prosperity. 

The city’s once strong economy 
was weakened by the decades it 
spent behind the Iron Curtain. 
For centuries, it drew much of its 
vitality from its celebrated trade 
Coir, or Messe, which attracted 
merchants and wealth from 
around the world. Dp until the 
second world war, it was also an 
important centre for publishing 
and printing, a Stadt des Bitches. 

But when Germany was 
divided, many publishers and 
printers fled to the west and 
while a trade fair continued, its 
popularity dwindled and it was 
■usurped by Hanover and Frank- 
furt 

The lifting of the Iron Curtain 
proved a mixed blessing. Compe- 
tition from stronger western 
rivals destroyed much of what 
was left of Leipzig’s printing 
industry, and the Messe was 
robbed of even eastern markets 
and producers for its trade as 
the rest of the Soviet bloc 
imploded. 

The result today, is an unem- 
ployment rate of 18 per cent One 
of the town's many official 
mottoes is Leipzig KbmmtS (Leip- 


zig is coming!). But local people 
add; “IFofter?” (from where) 
because the city has fallen so far. 

“Leipzig Is a victim of the sec- 
ond world war. Only a few of the 
businesses that left after the war 
have returned since reunifica- 
tion." said Johannes Ritter, who 
was superintendent of Leipzig’s 
St Thomas’s church from 1976 
untfi he retired last year. 

The city’s economic vulnerabil- 
ity is only part of the legacy of 
communist East Germany - it 
has also left behind painful social 
dislocation. After SO years in a 
totalitarian state, the people of 
Leipzig suddenly face an unfamil- 
iar and uncertain world. 

"We are under new pressures. 
Under socialism, we complained 
at work when we were unsatis- 
fied, but outside work we could 
not say anything, it was too dan- 
gerous. Now it is absolutely the 
other way round," said Gottfried 
Domel a researcher in veterinary 
medicine at Leipzig University. 

“I can say what I like outside 
in the street, but people are 
afraid to say anything in the 
office because the bosses notice. 
In fact, people have become more 
individualistic than before, they 
keep their doors closed- ” 

In their everyday lives, east 
Germans face new responsibili- 
ties on issues that before were 
decided for them. “It was like 
heaven opening when the demon- 
strations were successful on 
October 9 [in 1989],” said Ritter. 
“But we had to realise this would 
not be the promised world - that, 
although we would live in free- 
dom, there would be new prob- 
lems, that we would have to take 
care of our own lives. 


“In GDR times, we were like 
children; we were not expected to 
make our own decisions. But 
freedom has a sister, which is 
responsibility." 

One of the biggest challenges 
has been for east Germans to 
rebuild their lives, accepting that 
the political philosophy that 
guided their country for decades 
has been discredited. Coping with 
the transformation has been diffi- 
cult.- even for Leipzigers, who 
are proud of the openness to the 
west they cultivated even during 

Tn the GDR, 
we were like 
children; we 
were not 
expected 
to make 
our own 
decisions* 

communist times. It has been 
aggravated by high unemploy- 
ment, which is forging a sharp 
and painfUl distinction between 
those that have work and those 
that do not. 

“The city is divided. It Is a hap- 
pier, but still a tom city. It is 
good for those who have jobs. 
But those who do not are frus- 
trated,” said Hartwig Hochstein, 
editor of the Leipzlger Volkszei- 
timg, the city’s main newspaper 
and an official government publi- 
cation under the old regime. 

“I see the old class warfare 


being played out again on the 
letters pages of my newspaper. 
But the politics is not so much 
about ideology any more, but 
about whether their children will 
have jobs. We try to give advice 
on insurance, health; wd try to 
simplify things for people who 
find themselves in these new cir- 
cumstances,” he added. . 

Leipzig’s economic and social 
difficulties have, had important 
consequences. According to 
Demid, there, has been a rise in 
alcoholism, drug-taking and crim- 
inality in the city. “These are 
problems which we. did not know 
under socialism and people are . 
worried,” be said. 

Another result has been an 
increase in political extremism, 
expressed each May in dashes 
between Jaschas and leftwing pro- 
testers at the VBIkershlacht mon- 
ument in the suburbs. In this 
year's elections for the city 
mayor, the PDS, the Communist 
party, came second, behind the 
left-wing SFD. Both beat the 
Deutsche Volksunion, the far- 
right party. 

The east's difficulties have also 
bred among some people a grudg- 
ing mistrust of their western 
compatriots. They complain that 
prosperous westerners show 
scant sensitivity to the east’s 
upheavals and care little for their 
problems. They are incensed by 
the lade of coverage given to the 
east In western media which, 
they maintain, remain concerned 
only with western issues. West- 
erners, for their part, begrudge 
the large amounts of public 
money spent on the east's 
renewal. 

But there is hope for Leipzig. It 


is the money from the west that 
has transformed it from a former 
communist disaster area into a 
beautiful city of grand houses 
and ornate passageways. - 

The restoration of the city to 
its historic glory, along with the 
bufidiog of modem faculties such 
as a spanking new airport and 
trade grounds, puts to shame the 
shambles of new developments 
in Russia and other parts of east- 
ern Europe which have not bene- 
fited from German money and 
skills. 

“The east is like a New World, 
more like America than west 
Germany. We are starting new 
again, not like the old west," said 
KnQt LOschke, a former physics 
lecturer who, as chief executive 
of PC-Ware, a computer software 
dealership, is one of Leipzig's 
new entrepreneurs. 

Indeed, Leipzig is a reminder of 
the quiet revolution which Ger- 
many has accomplished behind 
the gloom of high national unem- 
ployment statistics and stagnant 
growth. 

Germany has appeared to 
struggle over the past few years, 
but it has been carrying a heav- 
ier load than other developed 
nations of the west in under a 
decade, it has absorbed a country 
that was virtually cm its knees. 

Today, Leipzig is almost up to 
western standards, which holds 
out hope of a brighter future for 
the country. “I have my freedom, 
which is the most important 
thing. I work six days a week. 
And on Sundays I cook fresh fish, 
fruit big meals - we didn't have 
these things in GDR times,” said 
Heinrich Bambusek, a taxi 
driver, rubbing his belly. 


Leipzig has already been sue: 
cessful in attracting new service 
industries, such as banking; The 
city's elders hope for a renais- 
sance of the Messe and of the 
book and printing industries. 
“We shall be a software city, g 
services city. I say to the wash 
‘Go East’,” said Detlef Schubert, 
the deputy mayor and city coun- 
cillor. 

While services may be flourish- - 
ing, not an Leipzigers are happy 
about abandoning the steel mills 
and smoke stacks of industry, so 1 
idealised in co mmunis t: ideology, 
to become simply burger-flipping 
drones. Many worry that services 
alone will not be sufficient to 
guarantee the region’s long-term 
health: manufacturing industry 
will be needed to generate wealth 
and permanent jobs. 

“Industry has fallen away, that 
was so important. We have 
become a city of dealers and ser- 
vice people. That is the differ- 
ence." said L&schke. 

Until Leipzig enjoys mare 
broad-based prosperity, its refofc- . 
bished houses and office blocks 
will remain empty. Vast acres of 
offices and homes still stand 
untouched, fueUed partly by the. 
building boom which was trig- 
gered by tax investment incen- 
tives. 

The empty offices aggravate 
Leipziger’s unease that the city’s 
present affluence and normal 
appearance is illusory; it is in 
feet in turmoil. 

Said Horst Ahrens: “It is like a 
Potemkin city, a dty of facades. 
These buildings are being trans- 
formed. Only the facades are 
standing; within, everything is 
tom down." 



A short, flippered step off 
the Btera of MV Outer 
Edge and the blustery 
winds of the Coral Sea 
give way to bubbles and the cool 
blue waters of the Great Barrier 
Reef. Trtggerflsh patrol their 
territory, a purple-green 
parrotfish nibbles at a coral head, 
alert for predators. A thousand 
undersea eyes are on watch, 
silent and solitary witnesses 
perhaps to a human drama. 

It is seven months now since 
Eileen and Thomas Lonergan 
pulled on their diving gear, 
stepped into these turquoise seas 
and vanished. But the mystery of 
their fate still ripples around the 
north Queensland town of Port 
Douglas, where the Lonergans 
boarded the Outer Edge charter 
boat and set out for the reef on 
January 25. 

Bits of their equipment still 
wash ashore, grim reminders of 
their disappearance. This month 
it was a flipper belonging to 
Eileen, hke her husband a US - 
Peace Corns volunteer and an 
expert diver. Buoyancy vests and 
weight belts have also been 
recovered - but no bodies. 

The macabre flotsam Ha< 
fuelled interest in the case in 
Port Douglas and Car beyond. 
Fascination has focused on the 
nature of the Incident and the 
questions that remain. Were the 
Lonergans accidentally left 
behind to drift to a dreadful 
death almost 40 nautical miles 
from shore? Or, as a rival theory 
suggests, did they stage an 
elaborate disappearance? 

Either way, the events of last 
January and the lingering 
suspicions are hardly ideal public 
relations for Port Douglas. An 
unlikely setting for a mystery, it 
is known mainly as a relaxed 
resort, often chosen by celebrities 
taking time out. Jerry visited 


If only the fish 
could talk 

The disappearance of two divers is making waves in a 
1 relaxed Queensland resort, writes John Ridding 


after the last Seinfeld In the US. 
Bill Clinton rested hare last year. 

Mindful of the bad publicity, 
local authorities want to draw a 
line under the case, inis month, 
the Queensland police hope to 
conclude an inquest for the 
missing divers. “Everyone has 
their own idea,” says a 
stablehand at a local ranch and a 
Port Douglas resident since 
before the tourists arrived. 
“There are too many loose ends.” 

For the local police, the case 
centres on a simple but tragic 
oversight After being given 
permission to dive on their own 
at fish City, for the third and 
final descent of the day, they say, 
the Lonergans were accidentally 
left adrift when the other divers 
returned to the boat “The Loner 
gaas appear to have been left at 
sea by the Outer Edge, as a re- 
sult, primarily, of an erroneous 
head count,” says the police 
report presented to the inquest. 
“It is presumed, on the evidence 
available, that they perished at 
sea.” 

This view appears to be backed 
by a message on a diving slate 
discovered in June. “We have 
been abandoned on ATginfeourt 
Reef by MV Outer Edge . . . Please 
Help Us. . . to rescue us before 
we die. HelpUT read the plea. The 
Lonergans were not rescued. 

Their absence was not noticed 


until two days later when jack 
Nairn, co-owner of the vessel and 
skipper on January 2S, found a 
wallet belonging to Thomas 
Lonergan. A sea and air search 
was launched, bat there was no 
trace of the Am e rican couple. 

This simple account, however, 
leaves a number of threads 
untied. Initial theories that the 
couple had been eaten by sharks 
- an explanation for the ahnwic*. 
of bodies - appear at odds with 
the unmarked buoyancy vests 
washed up on a northern beach. 
The vests themselves pose an 
additional question. “As a diver, 
the last thing you would take off 
would be your BCD [buoyancy 
control device L" says one local 
dive-master. 

bile writing on one 
side of the (firing 
slate was judged 
consistent with that 
of Thomas Lonergan, the side 
with the plea for help was less 
Clear. “Opinion as to authorship 
was inconclusive" according to 
the state document examiner. 

Many in Port Douglas believe 
the Lonergans could have swum 
to a large and well-lit pontoon In 
the vicinity. Although more thaw 
two nautical mfles from fish 
City, it would have been risible 
to the lost (fivers. There were 
also several boats In what is a 


popular diving area on the Great 
Barrier Reef. 

More than 20 alleged sightings 
of the Lonergans have been 
reported in the months since 
their disappearance, from as near 
as neighbouring towns and as far 
away as New Zealand. A crew 

member of the Quicksilver dive 
company told police that the 
headcount on his boat on a 
return journey from the reef was 
three M ghwthan tVip number on 
the outbound trip. He remem- 
bered hearing American voices 
on board because they stood out 
among his all-Italian party. 

There have even been parallels 
drawn with previous attempted 
disappearances. In 1985, for 
instance, an American attempted 
to feke his own suicide by 
jumping off a car ferry in South 
Australia. When a rescuer dived 
in to save him he found the man 
- holder of a $3m life insurance 
policy - sitting on the seabed 
breathing from a concealed air 
bottle. 

Pcrtteg diftrmeg thawA cJahnjL 

While the alleged sightings have 
been investigated, they say, 

"each remains unsubstantiated”. 
The theory of the staged 
disappearance, adds the official 
report, is undermined by the laclr 
of apparent motive. The total life 
assurance policies held by the 
couple amounted to $45,000. 



“Such a sum Is not consistent 
with a life insurance fraud,” say 
the police. 

Moreover, if the Lonergans 
were attempting to stage their 
disappearance, they would have 
chosen a less complex plan. 
“Given the circumstances 
Birrm nndtng their diaMp pwi mm-a , 

a highly sophisticated plan would 
need to be conjured up involving 
collaboration with the Outer 
Edge crew or with that of some 
other vessel in the area,” say the 
police. “The other vessels in the 
area at the time have been 
identified and the skippers 
interviewed.” But no useful 
information was forthcoming 

A broader lack of information, 
however, and the absence of - 
bodies, suggests lo many in the 
community that the mystery 
surrounding the Lonergans will 
outlast tixe inquest. “This case 
will live oh and on,” says a 
crewman of one local vessel. 
“Maybe the fish know the real 
answers. But they don't talk." 
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CORRECTION 

Istanbul 

In an article published in the 
Weekend FT an August 8/9, it 
was stated that around 100,000 
Greeks were evicted from Istan- 
bul in 1665. This was incorrect. In 
fact, the Greek-spe aking popula- 
tion of the dty had dedined from 
109,000 in 1985 to 46.000 in 1965. In 
1964 and 1965. some 6.000 Greek 
nationals were given little choice 
bid to leave, accused of activities 
“dangerous to the internal and 
external security of T ur ke y" . By 
the end of the 2960s, only a few 
hundred Greek nationals re- 
mained in the dty, aMWH Kn g - to 
most reliable accounts. 
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But war crimes and other 
atrocities will prove a minefield 
for international tribunals, 
argues Malcolm Rutherford 


H ere Is an 
im po rtan t sub- 
ject from 
which many of 
us tend to shy 
away because it is so com- 
plex. What exactly are war 
crimes and what should be 
done about them? 

For example, if it came to 
light that some of the people 
involved in the Irish peace 
settlement had been previ- 

WAR CRIMES: 
BRUTALITY, 
GENOCIDE TERROR 
AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR JUSTICE . . 
by Aryeh .Neier 

Random House $25, 2H6 pages 

ously engaged in atrocities, 
should they be prosecuted 
and, if so. by whom? 

Again, if by any chance 
the Americans turned out to 
have made a mistake in 
identifying a pharmaceuti- 
cals plant In Sudan as a con- 
tributor to the manufacture 
of chemical weapons in Iraq, 
who should be held to blame 
for the damage and to whom 
should they be accountable? 

■ The questions may be topi- 
cal and hypothetical, but 
they are not subs tantially 
new. A few months ago some 
of the British veterans in 
Asia turned their backs on 
the Emperor of - Japan 
because they believed- that 
Japan had not sufficiently 
apologised foir, nor compen- 
sated for. Japanese behav- 
iour In the second world 
War. Swiss banks are still 
embarrassed about what 
they did with Nazi gold. " 


And if yon look at the war 
in Vietnam, there was the 
spectacular massacre at My 
tjrf Lieutenant wilHam Gal- 
ley. the principal officer on 
the spot, was subsequently 
court-martialled. though 
given a light sentence, ffis 
immediate superior. Captain 
Medina, was acquitted. Yet if 
Medina had been convicted, 
charges might logically have 

gone up to the top of the US 
military and political com- 
mand. Who was responsible 
for the policy and the strat- 
egy in the lint place? Great 
powers, even democratic 
ones, are not from 

war crimes. 

Neither do great powers of 
any kind like int e r v e n t i on in 
their internal affairs. Nikita 
Krushchev denounced the 
crimes of Joseph S talin in 
1956 in a move that with 
hindsight may be seen as the 
beginning of the end of the 
Soviet Union, but there was 
no hint of an international 
or even infernal inquiry into 
the details. It is very 
unlikely Hw>* China would 
agree to international Inves- 
tigations into what goes on 
in its own territory. Even 
Britain and France, anxious 
to promote human rights 
abroad, are reluctant to 
allow international agencies 
on to their domestic turf. 

There may be changes 
ahead. Two international tri- 
bunals have been estab- 
lished In the. last few years., 
one to deal with war crimes' 
in former Yugoslavia, the 
other with those in Rwanda. 
By the end of ~ the century, 
there may well be a perma- 
nent international criminal 



British veterans tamed their backs on the Emperor of Japan, as they considered hb country had not sufficiently apologised for Japmese behaviour in the second worid war 


court to deal with war 
crimes in general The first 
steps to set it up have 
already been taken. 

That is what this book by 
Aryeh Neier is largely about. 
Neier’s credentials are 
impeccable. An early Ger-. 
man-Jewish refugee in the 
US, he is a former executive 
director of Human Rights 
Watch, which he founded. 
He was also director of the 
American Civil - Liberties 
Union. He is even-handed: in 
the -late 1970s, he defended 

'iritis, or'mdeoB'anywhdre.' 
else in America, on grounds 
of freedom of speech. 

Yet - and this where some 
caution must come in - 


Neier is relentless In his pur- 
suit and further develop- 
ment of international law. 
Even some liberals may 
doubt whether this is wise. 

As Neier points out. since 
the second world war several 
countries have dealt with 
past domestic atrocities 
without resorting to massive 
retribution. El Salvador and 
Argentina are examples In 
Latin America. Greece after 
the exodus of the colonels 
wait a little further with its 
“dejuntafleation", which 
included forced retirejjient,of 
officers' and prosecutions. !of.- 
: public figures Involved in 
the crimes of the former 
regime. South Africa is pur- 
suing its truth and reconcili- 
ation commission, which 


does not preclude prosecu- 
tions, but lays the emphasis 
on reconciliation so that the 
country can understand and 
come to terms with its past. 

Neier tends to think that 
many of these approaches 
are too mild. He does not 
overlook, but does not con- 
vincingly override, the argu- 
ment that if a new civilian 
regime in Latin America 
were to turn wholesale on 
the ai med forces, the mili- 
tary might very well mount 
another coup. There is a case 
for amnesty in the pursuit of 
fostering democracy. Neier 
believes that the rule of law 
is more 'Important than the 
democratic political process. 
It is a finp point, from which 
many will dissent. 


There are other practical 
reasons for doubting the 
comprehensive international 
legal approach. The reason 
why the allies succeeded in 
applying some justice at 
Nuremberg was that that 
they had won the war. The 
same went for the 
Americans in Japan. The 
reason why none of the 
allies wanted to go too far 
was that they wanted to 
rebuild a civil society, to 
which on the whole they 
successfully contributed. 

To revert to the present: 
the atrocities in former 
Yugoslavia and Rwanda are 
appalling. Rwanda, where 
the killings amounted to 
around 800 . 000 . acted 
entirely within its own bor- 


ders. apparently confident 
that no outside power would 
intervene and that the coun- 
try could avoid internal 
reprisals. It ls right that 
there should be interna- 
tional tribunals on the 
affairs of both places. At tile 
very least, they may act as a 
deterrent elsewhere. Some 
offenders will be brought to 
court and the freedom of 
movement of others is lim 
tied by the fear of arrest But 
do not expect too much from 
international courts. Can 
anyone imagine Slobadan 
Milosevic being taken to the 
Hague for trial? Neverthe- 
less. the rise of cross-frontier 
terrorism means that the 
whole subject demands more 
attention. 


I t is particularly Inter- 
esting to reread books 
which made a huge 
impression on you 
when you were young. I 
think it must be true that 
that the first time round the 
intellectual track,, like first 
love, is uniquely moving. 

As a 17- or 18-yearoId in 
South Africa 1 remember 
reading Isaiah Berlin's lec- 
tures called Two Concepts qf 
Liberty. Insofar as 1 have any 
toherent political beliefs, 
these lectures formed them. 

1 found them then, and 1 find 
them now, profoundly, mov- . 
fug. In an era when it was 
becoming unfashionable to 
be liberal, I dung to Berlin. 

I was at Oxford during the 
Vietnam War and ft was an 
honour for me to be in 
the same parish as the 
great man. I went to hear 
him speak, twice. -He was a_ 
friend of my tutor, John 
Plamentatz, himself very 
distinguished, and I ques- 
tioned Urn closely about my 
hero. 

The gist . of what Berlin 


Rereadings/Justin Cartwright 

The whole truth about freedom 


says in these lectures seems 
to me as true now as ever It 
was. There are two notions 
of freedom: one. the danger- 
ous kind, is freedom to. 
There is within each individ- 
ual a higher freedom, a state 
which- can only he under- 
stood if you are sufficiently 
rational; if you are not you 
must obey those who are. All 
totalitarian regimes belong 
in this camp (I would add 
most religions too). Govern- 
ments, parties, cadres ** 
cetera are acting on -your 
behalf in helping you to real- 
ise higher goals. Marx makes 
it plain that the Party -alone- 
understands : the aims of 
society and must guide the 
proletariat 

In South Africa then it 
was easy to see that the 
National Party had taken on 


the role of the higher author- 
ity in all things to do with 
the proper tond u ct of soci- 
ety. enforceable by law. The 
individual was required to 
conform. In South Africa 
now it is just as easy to see 
that the new government 
sometimes believes it is the 
agent of a higher good. Its 
occasional intolerances can 
be traced to the Marxian 
belief in freedom to. 

Berlin's second kind of 
freedom is the freedom from. 
This is freedom from 
man-made obstacles to 
choosing how to order your 
own' life. Berlin understood 
that in some circumstances 
people have very . few 
choices: "Freedom for an 
Oxford don is different to 
.freedom for an .Egyptian 
peasant,”.be said. He also 



understood that one man's 
freedom could be another’s 
deprivation: "Freedom for 
the wolves is death to the 
sheep.” 


But in Two Concepts he 
establishes in the clearest 
possible way that a belief in 
a higher purpose, to which 
society must conform, has 
been the justification for 
“the most frightful forms of 
oppression." The choice 
which be put so clearly is 
between that kind of society 
and a society which leaves 
its citizens as free as possi- 
ble from moral coercion or 
physical force. Rereading 
these essays in Four Essays 
on liberty. I can recall abso- 
lutely the sense 1 had then of 
their potency, their almost 
blinding force. 

Following from the two 
notions of freedom, Berlin 
also demolished, with ruth- 
less reasonableness, the 
appalling notion of determin- 
ism- As I reread 1 find It 


extraordinary that the 1970s 
and much of the *805 passed 
with Marxists still firmly in 
place at our universities. 
Even many teachers of 
English who should have 
been able to see a metaphor 
when it jumped up and bit 
them, were Marxists. As Ber- 
lin puts it. determinists 
believe that every event has 
a cause from which it 
unavoidably follows. The 
natural sciences are neces- 
sarily based on this belief. 
You can see where this line 
of thought leads, not least in 
the deconstruction of litera- 
ture: human beings, accord- 
ing to determinists, live in 
the illusion of freedom from 
natural laws. 

But to be humaD is to 
know that we can make 
choices for good or evil. Ber- 


lin says that our whole 
notion of morality is based 
on the assumption that we 
have a measure of responsi- 
bility. If you were saved 
from drowning, you 
wouldn't say to the person 
who saved you: “You 
couldn't avoid doing this 
because you were so made 
by events." You would say, 
“Thank you for risking your 
life.” 

What I remember again is 
Berlin's question: if all our 
actions are determined, why 
•s it necessary for Marxism, 
which is historic determin- 
ism. to advocate coercion 
and sacrifice for the higher 
good? Because of the appar- 
ent simplicity of Berlin's 
thought and because it is 
absolutely free of jargon, it 
hasn't always appealed to 
academics. But ‘.o me it was 
exhilarating. It still is, 
thereby proving that the 
imagination is indeed :i won- 
derful thing. 

Also, I can't imagine how 1 
would be if ] had never 
heard of Berlin. 


Love as a supernatural feeling 

Victoria Griffith talks to author Alice Hoffman, America’s answer to magic realism 


W ith a film ver- 
sion of her 
ravel Practical 
Magic set .to be 
released in the autumn, 
Alice Hoffman is poised to 
enter the elite group of writ- 
ers sanctified by. Hollywood. 
With 12 novels under her 
belt, Hoffman is hardly 
obscure. But just -as .- Laura 
Esquivel became a house- 
hold name after Like Water 
for Chocolate ms released, 
the movie version of Practi- 
cal Magic could turn -Hoff- 
man into, the author every- 
one on public transportation 
seems to he reading. The 
Warner 'Brothers film stars 
Nicole Ki dman and Sandra 
Bullock. ' 

It's hear quite a year for 
the woman who has been 
called America’s answer, to 
magic realism- In the spring, 
talk-show host Oprah Win- 
frey selected Hoffman’s lab 
est novel Here on Earth, far 
her book of the month club. 
Yet over breakfast, in Cam- 
bridge Massachusetts, the 
very private author insists 
she won’t become a celeb- 
rity. “That’s not. what .1 
want." she says. 


Hoffman' has a sensual, 
earth-mother quality evoca- 
tive of some of her best-loved 
heroines. It's easy to see why 
her characters often suc- 
cumb to an overwhelming 
urge to nurture the young 
and frail since those traits' 
seem to figure so strongly in 
her own personality. 

Because Hoffman's ravels 
are imbued with a strong 
sense of the -supernatural,' 
reviewers are tempted to 
cast her in the same tradi- 
tion as Gabriel Garda Mar-- 
quez and Isabel AHende. She 
spins talas of -old. spinsters 
who cast magic .spells, 
giants, and little boys who 
can’t grow. The barriers 
between humans and- the 
natural world fede away in 
her novels. Animals seem, if 
not wiser; at least purer 
than human beings, and fic- 
tional places take on such 
strong personalities, they 
acquire "y**” character sta- 
tus, ' 

Ho ffman herself believes 
she -has little in common 
with the Latin American 
writers the tenn "magic real- 
ism” is usually used to 
describe. The supernatural 


she points out, is hardly a 
modern literary invention. 
The device was used, not 
just in ancient texts like the 
Odyssey, . Faust and German 
tairy tales, but in works by 
traditional US writers such 
as Edgar Allen Poe and 

Nathan id Hawthorne, from 
whom she has taken her erne. 


■My novels 
have a 
child-like 
element to 
diem, which 
is -where the 
magic comes 
from*'" 


Hoffman prefers to see the 
magic In everyday occur- 
rences. “Children ' see magic, 
in small things,” she 
explains. “My .ravels have a 

child-like element to them, 
which is where the magic 
comes from,” Yet it is a very 
adult magic that is at the 


heart of Hoffman’s woTks: 
romantic love. Her novels 
explore passion in all its 
forms: the ' puppy love 
between the girl and the 
giant in TUumination Night, 
the destructive love between 
March and Hollis in Here on 
Earth, the primitive pure 
love between Michael and 

Robin in Second Nature. 
“Lose is almost by definition, 
supernatural because it is 
Impossible to understand," 
says Hoffman. 

Hoffman sees love as an 
amorphous, ever-changing 
entity. Romantic passion 
that is thriffing and uplifting 
for a teenager can turn 
degrading and dangerous for 
the same person as an adult. 
To emphasise how age 
affects our feelings, Hoffman 
often juxtaposes two genera- 
tions of - a‘ family falling in 
love at once. 

Divorce, or love-gone- 
wrong are strong themes in 
Hoffttwn’s novels. “Much as 
I hate to relate my personal 
experiences to 'my books, I 
guess 1 have to admit 1 was 
brought up by a single 
mother," says Hoffman. “It 
was certainly a difficult 


experience, because H was at 
a time when divorce was 
still rare and very much 
looked down on." 

Perhaps because of tbis 
experience, Hoffman's por- 
trayals of love are very dif- 
ferent from the stereotypes 
of traditional romances. She 
values simple thoughtful- 
ness over drama: the hus- 
band who leaves cheques on 
the kitchen counter without 
being asked, the woman who 
makes her lover a sandwich. 

Practical Magic is a 
sophisticated Harlequin 
romance with a twist Two 
sisters seek love in their own 
ways, practising a bit of 
magic on the side- It's easy 
to see that there is good film 
material here. The scenes of 
the eccentric aunts m their 
old, scary mansion are 
almost begging to be filmed, 
and there are lots of roles for 
pretty young women and 
romantic-looking men. The 
question is whether the sil- 
ver screen can do justice to 
Hoffman's sense of fun and 
portrayals of love that fall 
just far enough short of the 
saccharine to make them 
palatable. 




Fiction 

Poisoned 
by public 
life 


hen Molly 
Lane, “restau- 
rant critic, gor- 
geous wit and 
j photographer ” dies at the 
! age of 46 of a quick and hur- 
! rihle degenerative disease, a 
! cluster of men who have 
loved her gather at her 
funeral to squabble over her 
memory. Julian Garmon y. 
the foreign secretary and her 
! most recent lover, tells her 
| old boyfriend Clive Linley. 
j Britain's leading composer, 
! that Molly -said he was Irapc* 

! lent. Clive in turn whisper* 
into the ear of Hart Pullman, 
the last of the Beat poelh. 
"You never tucked, her. you 
lying reptile. She wouldn't 
have stuotied to it." 

But Molly has left more 
than merannes. Among her 
IK i pers her widower. George, 
a rich imbhsher. finds her 
Pandora's ho*, a set or com- 
promising photographs of 
the foreign secretary that, 
nuci' opened, threaten to cor- 
rupt not only G.irmony'K 
canvr hut the hvi-s of all of 
Molly's lovers they tinieh 
The photographs are 
bought by' one of these for- 
i nk-r lovers. Vernon Hulliilny. 

| editor of a broadsheet newts- 
j paper, The Judge, and 
| become a final hatllegroiiinl 
J fur the suui of the paper. In 
the process Vernon shows 
them to Clive Linley and the 
two old friends have a f.ill- 

AMSTERDAM 

by lan McEwan 

Jt’HJihot Cape J.7J.W. 
ITttpjec * 


ing out that is eventually 
resolved in a deadly piece of 
double cross in Amstcnfcun. 

The corruption of inno- 
cence is lan McE wan's terri- 
tory. but this is the first time 
he has explored it in public 
life and the result is a wry. 
clever and at times spine-tin- 
gling satire on morals and 
institutions, set in the Inst 
days of the Major govern- 
ment. The dumbing-down of 
The Judge, a dead ringer for 
The Times, is plotted hilari- 
ously. "It's time we ran more 
regular columns. They're 
cheap, and everyone else is 
doing them. You know, we 
hire someone of low to 
medium intelligence, possi- 
bly female, to write about, 
well, nothing much. You've 
seen the sort of thing. Goes 
to a party and can’t remem- 
ber someone's name. Twelve 
hundred words.” And the 
pompously hypocritical 
U-turn the broadsheet edi- 
tors. outbid for the photo- 
graphs of Garmony. make 
when they realise public 
opinion has turned against 
• The Judge, is beautifully 
-measured. 

But McEwan's aim is not 
merely to expose corruption. 
His fiction has always been 
characterised by sympathy 
for the corrupting of the 
individual, by an exploration 
of how we might commit 
incest, or murder, and what 
this does to us; and Amster- 
dam contains acute insights 
into how essentially moral 
men can be poisoned by pub- 
lic life. 

McEwan shows how the 
pressure of a board of direc- 
tors b ra\1ng for a nse in cir- 
culation and Vernon's own 
hatred of the foreign secre- 
tary. not just as a rival for 
Molly’s atiections but as a 
potential hard-right prime 
minister, persuade him that 
an unscrupulous act is the 
brave decision of nn editor 
large, benign, ruthless and 
good." 

And in Clive Linley. 
McEwan has sketched a 
wonderfully shrewd portrait 
of the modem artist. Clive 
falls out with Vernon over 
his printing of the photo- 
graphs but when presented 
with his own moral 
dilemma, puffed up by 
self-iraportancp. he too 

makes a shameful choice. 

McEwan's prose, like Clive 
Unley’s music, hqp perfect 

pitch, and apart from one or 

two predictable plot twists 
and a rather over-neat 
denouement, the satire and 
comedy are handled with 
aplomb. Amsterdam is a 
short, funny novel, but it 
carries the heft of a much 
longer book and tells us 
more about morality and 
public life in Britain than 
any other contemporary 
work of fiction or non-fic- 
tion. 

Jeremy Gavron 


A very adult magic at work: Alice H oilman 
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BOOKS 


A giant 


among 


satirists 


Jackie Wullschlager admires a 
new ‘Life’ which gets to the 
heart of Jonathan Swift 


W 


hen Gulliv- 
er's Travels 
was pub- 
1 i s h e d 
□early 300 


years ago. It was read, 
according to Alexander 
Pope, “from the cabinet 
council to the nursery”. It 
still is: one of the few genu- 
inely popular classics, it is a 
book in which anyone, from 
child to prime minister, can 
see himself mirrored. 

The themes are so broad 
and universal - the dispari- 
ties of scale, so immediately 
appealing to the child, who 
is both a dwarf set against 
adults and a giant playing 
with his toys: the satire on 
political or religious animos- 


JONATHAN SWIFT 
by Victoria 
Glenduining 

Hutchinson £20. 324 pages 


ity. in the implacable divi- 
sion between those wbo 
open an egg at the large or 
at the small end: the doubt, 
in the end, about humanity 
itself, “the most pernicious 
race of little odious vermin 
that nature ever suffered to 
crawl upon the surface of 
the earth”. 

Reading Gulliver is one 
thing ; meeting the see thing 
black cauldron of a mind 
that produced the Yahoos is 
another. Jonathan Swift is 
hardly a biographer's dream. 
His life was uneventful, 
obscure and pathologically 
private. Apart from Gulliver. 
his other well-known work, 
A Modest Proposal, suggests 
that Ireland's twin problems 
of famine and overpopula- 
tion be solved by eating 
babies; it is a sick joke, 
meant to shock and appal, as 
it does. His soul was sour 
and bitter, he summed up 
his life with the story that “I 
remember, when I was a 
little boy, I felt a great fish 
at the end of my line which I 
drew up almost to the 
ground. But it dropped in 
and the disappointment vex- 
eth me to this very day and I 
believe it was the type of all 
my future disappointments”. 

Victoria Glendinning’s 
achievement is to engage us 
with the man and the writer 
in human terms, to show 
him as an extreme version of 
ourselves, in which we 
recognise something of our 
own lives, just as we see an 
extreme vision of our society 
in his Lilllput and Brobding- 
nag. 

Without a shade of pas- 
tiche, Glendinning holds the 
spirit of glittery, hard-edged 
17th and early 18th century 
Britain in her language, her 


narrative style, her jokes. 
Swift, proud, cautious, 
choked in by his emotional 
defences, stands. at the cen- 
tre, “clattering away down 
the wooden back stair of the 
Deanery, his mocking 
voice . . . banging in the 
silent air”. 

“It is all so long ago," 
Glen dinning begins. We 
just encompass the 19th cen- 
tury. but Swift is not even 
an Enlightenment figure. He 
was bom in 1667, the year 
after the Great Fire of Lon- 
don. "In his youth, there 
were people who had passed 
Shakespeare on the London 
streets, and he trails in the 
dusty hem of his clerical 
gown all the fanatic times of 
the disturbed I7th century.” 
That illuminates Gulliver - 
its roots lie in fables of 
giants and talking animals: 
Glendinning stresses, too, 
the origins of A Modest Pro- 
posal in Irish folk-fears of 
starving women lighting 
fires in the fields to lure chil- 
dren, whom they then killed 
and ate. 

“I reckon no man thor- 
oughly miserable unless he 
be condemned to live in 
Ireland,” Swift said. A Mod- 
est Proposal was written to 
shame the British govern- 
ment about the degradation 
of the Irish people, and it is, 
ironically, as a champion of 
the country he hated that 
Swift was at his most com- 
mitted. 

He was born, after his 
father’s death, in Dublin and 
taken by his nurse across 
the sea to Whitehaven for 
the first four years of his 
life. He claims he was kid- 
napped from his mother, 
then kept in England 
because of the dangers of a 
sea crossing, but when he 
returned his mother left 
Ireland immediately and he 
did not see her again until 
he was 20. Glendinning 
traces the “uncontrollable 
anger” that fuelled his sav- 
age imagination to this early 
outrage. It turned him, too, 
into an emotional bully who 
never cast off his sense of 
isolation, and may have 
caused the debilitating 
attacks of nausea and giddi- 
ness which he suffered all 
his life. 

Brought up by uncles, be 
went to Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, until the political unrest 
that was already called “the 
Troubles" made him Dee to 
England. He became a mem- 
ber of the cultured house- 
hold of Sir William Temple, 
a diplomat and writer, but 
be never got the preferment 
he wanted. 

Was he a gauche provin- 
cial, as some reports suggest. 



or too desperately ambi- 
tious? In despair, he took a 
clerical living on the north- 
ern Irish coast, and for years 
floated vainly between 
England and Ireland. In his. 
footsteps trailed Esther 
Johnson, whom he called 
“Stella" - nine when he had 
met her and played with her 
doll’s house at Sir William 
Temple’s bouse; 20 when she 
emigrated to Ireland to be 
near him: in tier 30s when 
they exchanged the daily 
letters in baby talk (“ourrl- 
char grangridge" - our little 
language) which chronicle 
Swift's life, and a spinster 
under 50 when she died. 

“Violent friendship is 
much more lasting, and as 
much engaging, as violent 
love". Swift wrote of her. 
Glendinning suggests the 
relationship, shifting in per- 
spectives as Stella grew Grom 


pupil to nurse, as the inspi- 
ration for the giant nanny, 
nine-year-old Glumdalchtch, 
who cares for Gulliver in 
Brobdingnag. 

Stella had a rival, Esther 
Vanhomrigh (“Vanessa"), 
and for a few heady years 
Swift had his celibate sera- 
glio - Stella and her com- 
panion in Dublin, Vanessa 
and her sister in London - 
while he pursued his politi- 
cal ambitions. 

Glendinning’s tale of two 
cities is the dazzling heart of 
the book - the swashbuck- 
ling chancers in volatile, 
gamey Dublin, which she 
compares to “colonial Vir- 
ginia, or even the Kenya 
h ig hla nds of the 1920s”, and 
London wits in powdered 
wigs drinking a gingerand- 
dnnamon flavoured brew in 
the new coffee houses. Here 
Swift made his name with 


Tale of a Tub. and was 
plucked by Queen Anne's 
Tory grandees in 1710 to be 
their publicist and propagan- 
dist - an 18th century “spin 
doctor”. 

He made powerful friends 
(“I believe in the mass of 
souls ours were placed near 
each other", the Lard Trea- 
surer, the Earl of Oxford, 
wrote to him) and .unforgiv- 
ing enemies (Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu used to 
show privileged visitors her 
commode, painted on the 
bottom with the faces of 
Swift and Pope). 

With the prospect of an 
English bishopric ever dan- 
gled before him, he threw 
himself , into the Tory cause, 
but in 1714, his protectors 
fell from office, he was fob- 
bed off with the deanery of 
St Patrick's, Dublin, and he 
went back to Ireland 


“doomed to die In a rage, 
like a poisoned rat in a 
hole". He never saw England 
again, and felt he had never 
landed his big fish. . 

Glendinning observes all 
this without any of the dis- 
tance that 20th-century sen- 
timentality and voyeurism 
usually brings to subjects of 
this period; even the form of 
her book fixes him in the 
17th century - it is not, she 
says, a chronological biogra- 
phy, but "what was in 
Swift’s time called a ‘charac- 
ter’ - a written portrait". 
Some of the intensity and 
tragic grandeur of a life in 
flow is lost as a result; the 
gain is a vividly personal 
picture, full of Glendmning’s 
involvement with her sub- 
ject, fanning out to specula- 
tion, digression, rich enter- 
tainment. It is an original, 
assured work. 


Richard Skinner on the 
growing popularity of the 
novella in the US 


T he word “no vena" 
derives from the 
T-iiHn novus, mean- 
ing, new or young 
and was first used to mean a 
“newly-planted tree". Later, 
the Emperor Justinian used 
the word as a name for a 
series of laws he Instigated. 
Only with Boccaccio, in the 
14th century, does the word 
begin to apply .to' literature, 
with reference to The Deca- 


meron. 

Subsequently, the form 
flourished in Spain (Cer- 
vantes' Novelets Ejemplares) 
and France, but it wasn’t 
until 1795, with the publica- 
tion of Goethe’s Unterhal- 
tungen Deutscher Attsgewan - 
derlen. that the novella 
reached some kind of zenith 
in Europe. ■ ' 

In his Illuminating 1 intro- 
duction, Richard Ford out- 
lines this brief history and 
goes on to describe his own 
trials with the form - want- 
ing to write European -like 
work but coming up instead 
with his own brand of 
Americana. He attributes 
this “failure” to a resur- 
gence of American interest 
in die novella in the last 50 
years, borne by an exposure 
to it many American writers 
had while in Europe 
between the wars. 

After much research, dis- 
cussion and contemplation, 
Ford has compiled a beauti- 
ful edition of 11 novellas, 
spanning the post-war years 
with representatives from 
each decade. The choices are 
eclectic in style and catholic 
In taste. He has chosen to 
overlook already famous 
examples (The Old Man and 
the Sea. 1 Vise Blood) and 
examples which he felt 
didn’t survive fresh read- 
ings ( The Ballad of the Sad 
Cpfe, Breakfast at Tiffany's) 
in favour of names that may 
be less familiar to British 
audiences. 

Among these Is Peter Tay- 
lor, whose story, The Old 
Forest. Is a felicitous hybrid 
of the whodunit and dissec- 
tion of Memphis society in 
ttie 1930s. A week before he 
is due to be married to the 
daughter of a wealthy fam- 
ily, the narrator (himself 
wealthy) goes for a drive 
with a woman of what . he 
calls “a different sort”. 
While driving, they have a 
minor car crash, after which 
the woman disappears. 

The police suspect him of 
murder and the respective 
famines fear infidelity, but 
neither is the case. By its 
close, the story has become 
something else entirely .— an 
indictment of the Tales 
forced upon women by soci- 
ety. 

Similarly concerned with 
social manners and mores is 
Philip Roth's . Goodbye. 
Columbus, a delectable and 
bruising account of young 


Neil Kingman's first stabs' at 
an adult relationship- Rofe’s 
sharp eye distils character 
and situation into ft* 
merest detail - a maid baa 
“little holes In her ears bat 
no earrings”, while Neffs 
girlfriend's mother is “dfafo- 
troady polite**. 

Unlike many coming-of- 
age stories, Roth keeps 
mawkishness at bay by put- 
ting a slight ironic distance 
between himself and his 
characters and by not treat- 
ing them with impunity. 
Written 40 years ago, the 
story is as fresh as ever. 

One of the collection's real 
finds is Ernest J- Gaines' A. 
Long Day in November, pub- 
lished in 1963. Sonny, a 
black five-year-old boy, 

' wakes one cold morning to 
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hear bis poverty-stricken 
parents fighting. His mother . 
goes to live with her 
parents, taking Sonny with 
her. After visiting a sooth- 
sayer, the father wins her 
back and the family are 
reunited. 

The story’s emotional 
veracity is Impossible to 
convey in snch a brief 
summary. The depiction of a 
penniless community, with 
its rich language, stems 
from Gaines' own impover- 
ished background and con- 
tinues to be recorded today 
in the writings of Walter 
Mosley, to whom Gaines is 
dearly an influence. 

Another account of a mar- 
riage in difficulty is Jane 
Smiley's The Age of Grief, 
which for me Is the high- 
light of the collection. Writ- 
ten in a tough, knotted style 
that has much in common 
with Andre Dnbus, Smiley’s 
minimally-plotted story has 
two dentists marrying 
young and raising three 
daughters. - 

Some part of Dana, the 
wife, remains unreachable 
to David, the father, and be 
recounts his feelings about 
this as “confusion”, which 
he defines as “perfect sight 
and perfect mystery at the 
same time". 

He continues to try to pin- 
point his condition, eventu- 
ally arriving at the term 
“grief" , which happens 
when “the barriers between 
the circumstances of oneself 
and the rest of the world 
hare broken down". By 
appropriating the languages 
of dentistry, biochemistry 
and illness, Smiley takes the 
subtle nuances of marriage 
and broadens them into pro- 
found complexities. 


W e are living in 
the era in 
which the ori- 
gin of the uni- 
verse, of consciousness, and 
of life itself are ceasing to be 
matters of speculation aud 
are turning instead into 
experimental science. And. 
except to the Bible literalist. 
the truth that is emerging is 
more gripping than any 
myth. 

Paul Davies is a physicist 
best-known to the public for 
books on the origin of the 
universe and the implica- 
tions for religion of our 
increasing knowledge of 
where the cosmos come 
from. In this book he moves 


Life on Earth - and beyond 


Never mind monkeys, how about Martians as ancestors, writes Martin Ince 


on from the early hi g hli g hts 
of Genesis l - the creation of 
the universe, light, the fir- 
mament and dry land - to 
the “fifth miracle", the cre- 
ation of plants and therefore 
of the earliest life. 

There have - been living 
things on the Earth for 
almost ton of its 4£bn years. 
But as Davis sees It, life 
was not created in a single 
Genesis-type event. At first 
it might have been difficult 
to tell whether the creatures 
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that turned into our ances- 
tors were living or not And 
although everything now 
alive, from human beings 
and pine trees to bacteria, 
springs from a common 
ancestor and uses a pattern 
in which DNA conveys Infor- 
mation about constructing 
new creatures, our ancestors 
at that time probably com- 
peted with early life forms 
organised differently, which 
failed to flourish on the hot, 
volcano-infested, meteorite- 
bombarded early Earth. 

Many theories exist for 
how life started. Most are 
variants on Charles Dar- 
win's view that it began in 
“some warm little pond” in 
which chemical reactions, 
perhaps energised by light- 
ning. could produce the 
essentials of life. Another 
apparently bizarre theory, 
by biochemist Graham 
Cairns-Smith. involves clay 
minerals which can store 
information in their struc- 
ture in much the same way 
that DNA does. Organic 
material could have come 
along later to imitate the 
configuration pioneered by 
days. 

But Davies' preference is 
that life started in more vig- 
orous surroundings. He 
points out that the most, 
primitive creatures now liv- 
ing dwell in the volcanic 
depths of the oceans. Here 
there are chemicals aplenty 
and the energy needed to 
build them up into living 
form. Subsurface tunnels 


and cavities could have 
trapped complex molecules 
and allowed them to build 
up membranes against the 
external environment giving 
rise to the cell structure 
used today by all but the 
most modest living things. 

This speculation is all the 
more fagH noting because it 
points to the prospect that 
life on Earth does not exist 
in a vacuum. It may be more 
of an Interplanetary joint 
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venture in which terrestrial 

and Martian life havp min- 
gled over billions of years. 

The idea of life on Mars 
has been through many ups 
and downs since Giovanni 
Schiaparelli reported seeing 
suspiciously straight lines 
on its surface in 1877. He 
called then carutlL channels, 
with no Idea that English- 
speakers would assume he 
meant ranals of artificial ori- 
gin. We now know that the 
mar k ings were spurious. 

In the 1970s, NASA’s two 
Viking Mars landers carried 
a series of experiments 
designed to detect biological 
activity. The results were 
ambiguous and some scien- 
tists insist that they Indicate 
life. More recently, president 
Clinton’s 1996 announce- 
ment that fossils had been 


found in a meteorite of Mar- 
tian origin discovered in the 
Antarctic has been dis- 
counted, although Davies 
points out that a group of 
British scientists had 
claimed in 1969 that a differ- 
ent Mars meteorite con- 
tained material suspiciously 
like Earthly living matter. 

But perhaps the accuracy 
of the claims about Mars 
meteorites is less Interesting 
than the general point they 
prove: that Mars material 
arrives here routinely, alter 
being blown off the surface 
of Mars by meteorite 
impacts. In 19U, a Mars 
meteorite landing at Nakhla 
in Egypt killed a passing 
dog. perhaps the most 
improbable cause of death 
ever recorded. It- is known, 
that Earthly bacteria can 
survive conditions akin to 
those in deep space, includ- 
ing cold, radiation and vac- 
uum. Davies points out that 
survival characteristics like 
these may have evolved 
because they were needed, 
not by accident . 

Terrestrial bacteria live 
deep inside the Earth and in 
other hostile environments. 
Others have been revived 
after thousan ds of years in 
deep-freeze conditions In 
Siberia. 1 implying that , they 
could survive a lengthy, 
period in space. ■ Space 
probes have also taught us 
that the hostile, dry Mans we 
see today is not a true reflec- 
tion of the planet as It was 
in the early years of the 



ftftiete*ntti«oaay anatawwtnxKmwrPairivBlUni^ktofcs at Mars at Ms obsaniatorylfl Arizona. 
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solar system, when life was ' 
getting started on the Earth. 
Then it was wet and wild, 
and the river valleys and 
volcanoes of that era can 
still be seen. 

* This means that life could 
have started on both planets 
at the same time and under 
'similar- conditions. And in 


this era, the greater number 
Of meteorite impacts ; o.u 
Mars and the Earth would 
have made it more common 
for rack and .the living mate- 
rial it contained to be flung 
Into space and- find its way 
to .a new planet' to mfogfo 
with life thbre. 

■ For Davies this is just' one 


example- of ways in which 
the universe is friendly to 
the development of life. But 
spare a thought for the Bible 
fundamentalist. If one is 
unhappy with the idea of a 
monkey among the ances- 
tors, how is one expected to 
cope with Martians in the 
family tree? . 
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ARTS 



Television/ Christopher Dunkley 

Oh! what a 
carry on 


'Red House, Durisdeer", c.1933 fay Wffiam i 


: ‘Ochyes, i 


i - a pretty competent minor Scottish 


was toe painter's own wry expe c t a t i o n of his lasting reputation 


A modest but enduring legacy 

William Packer celebrates the centenary of the Scottish artist Sir William Gillies 



ir William Gillies, a cen- 
tral figure in the world of 
Scottish art for some 50 
years, died hi 1973 at the 
W age of 75. Now the Royal 
Scottish Academy, with whom he 
had been long-and closely associ- 
ated, wnd which in the event he 
was to leave his estate, celebrates 
his centenary with a full retrospec- 
tive. while related exhibitions fill 
galleries elsewhere in the city. He 
died honoured by his contempo- 
raries, revered by his students and 
as he was, so he remains in his 
lasting influence and reputation, 
something of a hero, at least in 
Scotland. 

And that is the trouble: for while 
he hardly stands for what is wrong 
with Scottish painting In the 20th 
century, which is precious little, he 
does suffer somewhat by its rela- 
tion to British art at large. The 
Tate is supposedly our National 
Gallery erf British Art, but from the 
Glasgow Boys and the Colourists to 
Elizabeth Blackadder and Barbara 
Rae, for generation upon genera- 
tion it has shamefully neglected 
the Northern Schools. A handful of 
Scottish artists have achieved 
broader recognition, but almost 
without exception only by moving 
away, going south. For the rest, 
they remain unfamiliar to any 
wider public, at best the creature 
of a patronising condescension. 


And William Gillies, prolific, vari- 
ous, infiTTgntfaT and distinguished 
painter that ha was, how. is he ulti- 
mately to be regarded? “Och yes; 
Gillies a pretty competent minor 
Scottish artist” was his own wry 
expectation. 

What is true is that, as much by 
temperament as education. Scot- 
tish art. in moder n times bag 
always gone its own way, been 
itself. From this .it follows that it 
should be seen, in context and to 
Call to do so is to ww» tiw» point 
And that has always been too 
much trouble for too many to tato 
It is this truth, or rather skein erf 
truths and problems, which Gillies 
represents and tins, exhibition dem- 
onstrates. Here is the scrupulous 
student steeped in the related, disci- 
plines of drawing and observation 
-and drawing again: the teacher 
- commi tted to r ugnug on these dis- 
ciplines by example^ moderated by 
experience, sympathy and intu- 
ition; the artist working as he 
taught, yet constantly alive and 
responsive to the work of the most 
advanced of bis contemporaries, at 
home and abroad. 

It is no mere coincidence that 
Scottish painting to this day is 
characterised by sound technique, 
intelligent application and far from 
parochial interests and sympathies, 
for technical precepts and practices 
long once entirely abandoned as 


irrelevant and inhibiting by 
"Rn gtish art schools s u r vi ve in the 
Scottish schools, adstfttedly-.under 
same pressure, evert now; afra Gfi- . 
, Jies. tanght '{egutarly Etjjth- - 
bi gg h CoBege of Art, latterly as 
: Principal, for more than 40 years. 


We only have to 
look at the dates 
of the work to 
see how sharp 
and quick he 
was at utilising 
contemporary 
influences 


The only pity is that this exhibi- 
tion, frill of work of the highest 
quality, should be so muddled in 
its arrangement Those already 
familiar with it may sense of 
it but newcomers can only be con- 
fused, which does Gillies' wider 
reputation little service. Its three 
main strands are still life and the 
studio interior; landscape; the fig- 
ure and the portrait Of these it is 
chiefly for landscape that Gillies is 
known, which he came to in his 
own good time since in those days 


studies were centred firmly upon 
the life room and still life. Such 
student work shows him looking to 
.Scottish contemporaries, the Col- 
! onrists especially, but also further 
afield, to Sickert and William Nic- 
holson and the general Edwardian 
infusion of continental influence 
into British art 

By the mid-20s the interest is 
already more immediately contem- 
porary, looking at once to the 
Fanves and to the post-war School 
of Paris - Picasso, Matisse, Bon- 
nard and Braque - and to the 
younger English painters too. such 
as Ben Nicholson. Paul Nash and 
Christopher Wood. It is always too 
easy, with such apparent eclecti- 
cism, to write the artist off as a 
mere follower and also-ran, but too 
often it is also unfair. We should 
remember that artists pick up 
influences where relevant, and that 
what now stands as a ma gisterial 
name and reputation was not 
always so dearly so. Even Picasso 
and Matisse were younger once, 
controversial and insecure, and 
young Nicholson and Nash were in 
the same boat as Gillies himsel f. 
It is the acuity and prescience 
with which the influence is taken 
in, and the critical intelligence 
and independence of the uses to 
which it is put, that mark out the 
artist 

With Gillies, modest, self-depre- 


cating antes, teaching by exam- 
ple. always experimenting, always 
open-minded and receptive, we 
have cmly. to lode at the dates of 
ftje.wotk to see bow sharp and 
quick he was, and at the work to 
.see. that within the bounds of his 
interests and practice, be remained 
always himself. 

The small, cfo nicp show at the 
City Art Gallery shows him as 
exactly that set dearly in the con- 
text of his contemporaries and 
pupils, from John Maxwell and 
Anne Redpath to EKrabeth Black- 
adder. And with a frill and impres- 
sive exhibition at the Scottish Gal- 
lery of her* latest work. Elizabeth 
Blackadder herself, as remarkable 
and distinctive a painter as any 
now working in the British Isles 
and as open in acknowledging her 
creative debt to her teach e r. Gil- 
lies, handsomely confirms his 
enduring legacy. 


William Gillies - a centenary exhi- 
bition; The Royal Scottish Acad- 
emy, The Monad, Edinburgh, until 
October 11; sponsored by Martin 
Currie Investment Management. 
First Among Equals - Gillies and 
his contemporaries: City Art Cen- 
tre, 2 Market Street, Edinburgh, 
until October 3. Elizabeth Blackad- 
der. The Scottish Gallery. 16 Don- 
das Street, Edinburgh, until Sep- 
tember 2. 


T aka a large chunk 
of the revisionism 
which is now virtu- 
ally mandatory' on 
British television cyon 
know, Baden Powell was 
nothing but a pansy, “yooT 
programmes were master- 
pieces of semiological irony, 
black is really white if only 
you look at it from a politi- 
cally correct angle), dank It 
in a big bowl of relativism 
(The Spice Girls are as good 
as Mozart. Kathy Lette is a 
latter-day Shakespeare, only 
culture snobs pretend other- 
wise), leave to soak over 
night and what have you 
got? A bank holiday week- 
end on Channel 4 in which 
(he Cany On films acquire a 
stains somewhere between 
Some Likt' It Hus and Barth'- 
ship Potcmkm. 

Well, perhaps that is not 
quite fair. The most enjoy- 
able of the specially made 
programmes is .1 Perfect 
Carry On. which is screened 
tomorrow evening, and does 
have the grace to treat the 
whole thing as a bit of lun. 
Barbara Windsor presents 
what purports to be a “How 
To” programme in which 
the ideal ingredients of a 
Carry On film are consid- 
ered under such headings as 
“The Perfect Location” 
(North Wales for the Khyber 
Pass, Kew Gardens for the 
African jnngle) and “The 
Perfect Pair” ta gag bor- 
rowed from the seaside post- 
card pan involving a green- 
grocer’s well endowed 
female assistant and a male 
customer remarking on his 
liking for a nice pear - a 
joke which can probably be 
traced back to the first 
import of the fruit to Roman 
Britain). 

Under “The Perfect Gag" 
we are offered the famous 
line delivered by Kenneth 
Williams as he hurtles into 
the chamber or the Vestal 
Virgins in Carry On Clea: 
“Infamy! Infamy! They've 
aD got It in for me!” But the 
interesting thing about tins 
joke is that, far from being 
typical, it is almost unique 
among all 31 of these slav- 
ishly repetitive movies. This 
line tends to appeal to lefty 
dons and the kind of people 
who do crosswords in broad- 
sheet newspapers. True, 
unlike American cinema 
comedies (apart from Woody 
Allen’s) the Carry On films 
do use word jokes a lot. But 
99 per cent of them are 
aimed at those who think 
that breaking wind is the 
height of wit. This pro- 
gramme makes it tediously 
clear just how often the 
series used the line 
(addressed to men) “That’s a 
big one you’ve got there", 
and the names of the charac- 
ters reveal the true level of 
the humour. Miss AUcock, 
Miss Downs - Ida Downs - 
and so on. 

Because we are so deeply 
into the two Rs, it is now 
fashionable in places such 
as Channel 4 to praise these 
cheap and shoddy films as 
the authentic voice of Brit- 
ish (actually English) popu- 
lar culture. Nobody so mnch 
as breathes the words 


"Eating comedies" because 
everyone knows that they, 
or the ben of them anyway, 
appeal to a similarly targe 
audienre. while achieving 
quality standards in writ- 
ing, acting, photography 
and wit which show np the 
Carry On pot-hollers for pre- 
cisely what they are. 

The other compelling pro- 
gramme in this themed 
weekend U Curry (Ji; 
Darkly, whieh, by running 
through (he details of the 
private lives of four of the 
mint popular Curry l in art- 
on, - humosevual drunkard 
Charles Ha wire v, promiscu- 
ous homosexual Frankie 
Huw erd. woman beater, 
addictive gambler and 
drunk Sid James, amt 
repressed homosexual and 
self-dubbeil “suleldallsl* 
Kenneth Williams - brings 
ont with umisnal vividnrcx 
(lie truth about the sadness 
of the cluwn. 

N one of the facts 
hen- ts new. We 
hate bad the 
extraordinary 
diaries of Kenneth Williams, 
and two excellent recent 
documentaries explaining 
his weirdness, as In refusing 
to lei guests use his lava- 
tory. making them go 
instead lu Baker Street tube 
station. With Haw-trey's sor- 
did and pitiful lire after 
“retirement” the tabloid 
press had umpteen field 
days, as they did with the 
unpleasant far Lx about 
James, the bally, liar and 
ill-treater n( women which 
emerged from the biogra- 
phy. About Howcrd's 
remarkable sexual appetite 
and stage fright there never 
was much of a secret. 

But a startling impact is 
achieved by putting all this 
together. The idea, some- 
what half-heartedly pursued 
here, that, towards the end, 
the director and writers of 
the Carry Ons were deliber- 
ately parodying the weak- 
nesses of these men within 
the films, does not seem 
.awftjlly convincing or espe- 
cially significant. 

Yet it is. indeed, as the 
programme clearly intends 
ns to see. very odd to think 
of what was occurring In the 
lives of these people off- 
screen as, on-screen, they 
went through the motions of 
cobbling together yet more 
combinations (oh titter ye 
not) of old jokes, hoary 
(good gracious missus, no. 
there's no W in that word) 
with the age that overcame 
them as they were handed 
down from pantomime and 
mnsic ball. 

The sad troth is that, if 
yon want to remind yourself 
of the nature of these 
utterly English films, you 
are belter off with the 
clips within the documenta- 
ries than watching entire 
examples. Not only is 
Channel 4 falling to show 
any of the best ones (Carry 
On .Yur.sc, Cfcii. Behind. 
Coirlta?/, Henry* bnt when 
yon do watch one right 
through yon remember how 
patchy and crude even the 
best were. 


Dance at the Edinburgh Festival 

Devoted to the Dutch 

Clement Crisp admires the work of choreographer Hans van Manen 


T his week, the Edinburgh 
Festival has mounted a 
smaller festival devoted 
to the work of the Dutch 
choreographer Hans van Manen. 
His ballets have, over the past 40 
years, been seen in the 
repertories erf many c om panies - 
the Royal and Sadler’s Wells 
Royal troupes featured Ms work 

during the 1970s - bat rightly. .. 

this present survey is entrusted 
to the companies with which he 
has been most associated, the 
Dutch National Ballet and 
Nederlands Dans Theater. . 

Van Manen's ballets are very 
much of their time. In them we 
may see bis concern with tbe 
identity of both classic academic 
dance (which he has sought to 
extend through Influences from 
modem styles) and classic 
dancers (sexual roles are shifted 
^ as to disconcert the viewer 
quite as much as the nature of 
ballet itself)- He has shown an 
eclectic taste in his scores - this 
week's music ranges from Astor 
piazzolla tangos to Daniel-Lesur, 
Arvo PSrt, Bach and Beethoven - 
and, as in the case of his 
crucifixion of the latter's Grasse 
page, it is a taste that knows no 
shame. Like them, which I 
sometimes do. or loathe them, 
which I also sometimes do, his 
creations are bravely his own. 
They are sustained' by fluent 

step-making: the eye is suddenly 


caught by brilliant physical amps 
- he can end a piece on a 
fascinating pianissimo or invert a 
movement idea to tdltng effect 
They sometimes have an anxious 
sexuality that mistrusts the 
female and Ungers 
alttoo-pruriently on the male.. 
They have a stylish “look” which 
is owed to Vim Manen's own 
sophisticated and 
fi ?vimBy - flhflngpg ing pictorial 



sense (fie is a fine photographer). 

All these matters are on view 
this week: the festival isto be - 
congratulated on the good sense 
aw? planning of tins short 
season. 

The first programme was given 
by the Dutch National Ballet, a 
company on fine form, and ft 
opened with ode of Van Manen’s 
finest works. Set to Daniel , 
Lesur's variations for piano and 
orchestra. Metaphors dates from 
1S65 l The dance, as often with 
Van Manen, is plotless, but plot - 
which is the stage behaviour of 
male and, female dancers - keeps 
poking through. 

Within the framework of 


ensemble dances which find 
ideas passed between groups and, 
as it were, undergoing a sexual 
sea-change, there are two duets. 
In one, two men take turns to 
partner each other, without - cue 
for hosannas - the least bint of 
homosexual intrigue. The trick is 
to see how masculine movements 
may. be paired or mirrored in the 
. context of traditional perceptions 
about a pas de deux. 

In the second, two women - 
the splendid Nathalie Carls and 
T-ar-wta i^ghnina (formerly a 
dazzling young Kirov ballerina, 
now more mature and quite, 
quite wonderful) - dance 
together or with their partners, 

but always touching hands- The 
ideas, their realisation, seem to 
me to be quintessential Van 
Manen in their originality and 
their power to touch the senses, 
both of dancers and audience. 

To the Erik Satie Trots 
Onosstames, van Manen offers a 
gill (the tiny and ultra-flexible 
Caroline Sayo Inra) manipulated, 
dominated by Robert Bell, who 
seems both puppet-master and 
SvengalL The pair are dogged. In 
a tiresome conceit, by a piano 
manoeuvered over the stage, but 
the piece is cleverly made and 
splendidly danced (I kept 
recalling a remark Z once 
overheard on % bus: “She’s 
always been lalke putty in ‘is 
’ands”). 


The recent (199?) 77 tree Pieces 
for Het is a set of dances made to 
scores by Busoni. TQttr, Part, 
which move from anxiety and 
physical bravura ( Sofiane Sylve 
a danseuse of exceptional 
technique, with extensions that 
• reach skywards like 
space-probes) to a final calm, and 
a heart-touching last pose as a 
man anil wo man stand facing 

each other, each head resting on 
the other’s shoulder. 

F ine Tangos, which is 20 
years old. is van Manen 
at his most relaxed and 
sportive, and probably 
bis best-known. Wonderful 
Piasolla music (well played by 
the Sexteto Canyengue) and 
seven couples indulging in 
sultriness. The most intriguing 
tango is the fourth, in which 
two men seem to be toying with 
the idea of the Shades entry - 
from La Bayadkre until two 
girls join them (and all four then 
move like shades for a brief 
moment). 

It is a fight-weight and slightly 
facile piece, but fun nonetheless, 
and, like everything in the 
evening. It was danced with 
whole-hearted, whole-bodied 
enthusiasm by Dutch National 
Ballet The company, and van 
Manen’s choreographies, looked 
at their best clear, idiomatic, 
pertinent. 



One of Ms finest works: Hans wan Manen's •Metaphors', performed by the Dutch National Ballot 
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Inspired by 


cries of ‘death 


or liberty!’ 


As the Edinburgh Festival explores the Schiller/Verdi 
connection, Alastair Macaulay explains how the 
dramas of the 18th century playwright were adopted 
by the revolutionary mood of the 19th century 


G ive me freedom, 
or give me 
death!” That 
famous procla- 
mation - which 
had already rung out in the 
American War of Indepen- 
dence in the 1770s - occurs 
more than once in the plays 
of Friedrich Schiller. No 
wonder that Schiller and 
The Robbers were held in the 
highest esteem by the mak- 
ers of the French Revolution 
- even though he himself 
became both embarrassed by 
that, his first play, and dis- 
mayed by the political devel- 
opments in France. 

No wonder, either, that 
Schiller proved a playwright 
congenial to the most 
famously political of 19th- 

century composers, Verdi - 
whose music was full of calls 
to free one fatherland or 
another from foreign oppres- 
sors and whose very name 
became an acronym (“Victor 
Emanuel Re Dltalia”) for 
Italian naHnnalimn- And TIP 
wonder that performances of 
Schiller's greatest fighting 
for-freedom play, Wilhelm 
Tell, had to be banned by 
Hitler. 

The heroic cry of “Death 
or Liberty?" - as given in the 
Robert David MacDonald 
translation, currently to be 
heard in the Glasgow Citi- 
zens Theatre Company pro- 


duction - is delivered at the 
end of Act Two of The Rob- 
bers (1782) by the play's 
dark-spirited hero Karl von 
Moor. Though Schiller had 
only been 19 years old when 
he wrote it. this play and its 
hero at once identified him 


Verdi’s music 
is full of 
calls to 
free one 
fatherland or 
another from 
foreign 
oppressors 


as a central figure in the 
Sturm tmd Drang ( storm and 
stress) movement of German 
art that took Enlightenment 
ideas of liberty and inflated 
them into proclamations of 
rebellion without cause. 

Today, Karl von Moor is 
routinely compared to 
Jimmy Porter in Osborne's 
Look Back in Anger . But 
what is radically different 
about Karl is the vast spiri- 
tual dimension of his rebel- 
lion. He Is, or soon becomes, 
a principled outlaw: he 
works from the premise that 


"The law has not produced a 
single great man, while Free- 
dom breeds titans.” . In fact, 
his own life proves less good 
bis words; and that is 
his tragedy. Even though the 
French Revolutionaries ven- 
erated The Robbers, “liberty, 
equality, fraternity” are just 
wbat it - presciently - 
sbows being tragically 
destroyed from within. 

The first important French 
operas about political liberty 
occurred, interestingly, in 
1828, when the Bourbon 
royal dynasty had been rein- 
stated on the throne and 
when Charles X was crush- 
ing various forms of free- 
dom. It was then and there 
that Rossini turned Schil- 
ler’s Wilhelm Tell into his 
last and most ambitious 
opera, Guillaume TeU. Here 
too the great SchiUerian cry 
rings out: “Ou 1 'indepen- 
dence ou la mort!” 

When the opera was 
revived in 1830, the male 
singers reached this moment 
in the dress rehearsal at the 
Paris Op6ra - whereupon, 
inspired, they all stopped 
work there and then, rushed 
out, and began to join other 
Parisians in fi ghting on, the 
barricades. The successful 
Revolution of the Three Glo- 
rious Days had begun. Schil- 
ler's words had taken root 
indeed. 



Friedrich von Schfter: what ha brought above al to Ms drama was largeness of spirit itayEvnumy 


T he BBC’s own 

millennium virus 

(demoralisatio 

Birtiensis) seemed 
to have spread to the 
beloved World Service last 
Monday morning. Between 
the end of the excellent 
From Our Oicn 
Correspondent and the five 
o’clock news a grim silence 
descended. The Inevitable 
apology was made far 
“gremlins”, and a tottering 
civilisation adjusted its 
clothing and staggered on; 
but it was almost as If Radio 
4 bad come to Bush House. 

Perhaps the newsreader 
had had a funny turn 
preparing the headlines. For 
the first time in history, a 
British prime minister was 
assuring us that he would 
not resort to political 
assassination (“taking out", 
to use the American idiom 
our leader takes to so 
joyously}, something that his 
predecessors had found 

unnecessary to spell out 
over the perpetrators of the 
Omagh bombing. 

A double whammy was 
provided by the fact that 
Tony Blair bad taken the 
enact opposite view a couple 
of days earlier when 
defending, the Ame rican 
president's right to do just 
that. Or was this a gentle 
reminder to our ally that if 


Radio/Martln Hoyle 

Virus makes 
the BBC too 
sick to care 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE THEATRE 


1998 Season 

Until 20 September 

The Honest Whore 
A Mad World My Masters 
As yon Like it 
The Merchant of Venice 


TO 0171 401 pin/ 
0171 316 CO) (Mini 


the Clinton principle were 
carried to its logical 
extreme, Britain would 
have long since bombarded 
those sources of funding for 
IRA terrorism over the 
decades. New York and 
Boston? It’s a funny old 
world, as a predecessor (and, 
as is becoming dear, 
mentor) of Tony Blair's once 
remarked. 

Blair’s Britannic coolness 
and Birt’s grey-suited 
philistinism are even felt at 
the Edinburgh Festival. 
Insiders at BBC Scotland, its 
arts coverage once lively and 
iw patronising, are 
grumbling about the new 
emphasis on the Fringe 
(declared cool) over the 
official festival One of the 
world's greatest assemb lies 
of high culture has been 
struck by the virus media 
dumbenda . 

This is an the more galling 
since, during a recent stay in 
southern California, I 
observed the battle to 
.maintain ideals of public . 
service broadcasting. Its 
champions would be grateful 
for a minuscule fraction of 
the freedom and resources 
that the BBC is carelessly 
throwing away. National 
public broadcasting can be 
excellent KPBS, the local 


station I caught in La Jolla, 
benefits, as throughout the 
United States, from the 
input from university radio 
stations of formidable 
professionalism and vitality. 
Marketplace, on economy, 
finance and business, foe 
instance, is produced from 
Los Angeles by the 
University of Southern 
California. A sizeable section 
of the evening was given 
over to the BBC World 
Service. There is civilisation 
on the west coast. 


M y favourite 
California 
listening was a 
long afternoon 
show, AH Things Considered. 
which makes Radio 4’s PM 
look like an insubstantial 
and shallow ragbag. Its 
account of the bursting 
Japanese economic bubble 
was' first rate: dear, cogent, 
authoritative journalism. 
The slot ranges through 
satirical snippets and the 
equivalent of short 
humorous columns to record 
reviews. 

But one of the most 
entertaining features I 
caught was devoted to the 
morticians' trade. Despite an 
iffy social life (people have 
been known to change scats 
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Fanned by the quftitassontiar Scbfllarian ffiame: Kairita Madflte'andFtorucdoFiriamtfD in the Royal Opera’s production of VenFs great opera, 'Don Carioa’ 
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That Schiller would suit 
Verdi could have surprised 
nobody. Verdi had struck 
gold in his third opera 
Nabucco (1842), when he 
gave musical voice to the 
chorus of exiles. From then 
on, freedom - in its most 
dynamic political sense - 
became one of the inspiring 
motors of his art as when in 
his ninth opera Attda (1846), 
the baritone Ezio defies the 
foreign tyrant with the hero- 
ically arching phrase “Avrai 
tu ITmiverso, rest! lltalia a 
me” (“May you possess the 
universe, but may Italy stay 
with me"). 

According to this year’s 
Edinburgh Festival, Verdi 
based four operas on Schiller 
plays: Giovanna d'Arco 
(1845), I Masnadieri (1847). 
Luisa Miller (1849). and Don 
Carlas (1867), (Schiller's most 
admired play of all, Mary 
Stuart, had already been 
turned into an opera by 
Donizetti in 1834.) This is 
impressive when we con- 
sider that Verdi only wrote 
three operas based on his 
favourite dramatist, Shake- 
speare. 

Actually, his Schiller tally 
is more like three and a bit. 
The librettist of his Giov- 
anna d’Arco ( Joan of Arc), 
Solera, insisted that he took 
only one idea from Schiller’s 
play The Maid of Orleans 
(having Joan denounced by 
her own father) and that it 
was basically an original 
treatment of the famnim his- 
torical story. Nonetheless, 
the 1998 festival has given 
each of the four operas - 


two in their Royal Opera 
productions (7 Masnadieri 
and Don Carlos ), one in two 
Royal Opera concert perfor- 
mances (Luisa Miller), and 
one in a single Scottish 
Opera concert performance 
(Giovarma d'Arco). 

Meanwhile - to complete 
the Edinburgh Schiller/Verdi 
Experience - the Glasgow 
Citizens Theatre Company 
gave the festival the premi- 
ere of Philip Prowse's new 
production of Robert David 
MacDonald's translation of 
The Robbers, plus three mati- 
nee rehearsed readings of 
the other Schiller plays used 
by -Verdi. AH of these used 
MacDonald's translations 
(one of which. Politics and 
Passion, was receiving its 
premiere) and the same 
ensemble of actors. A true 
swot could attend a S chill er- 
Verdi study day on Wednes- 
day 19, then spend each of 
the four following days 
going firom the Citizens 
Schiller matinees to the 
Verdi opera evenings. 

As it happened, the experi- 
ence of the performance was 
one of snakes and tedders. 
The weakest Citizens read- 
ing was immediately fol- 
lowed by the best Verdi 
opera (Don Carlos ); con- 
versely. the weakest of the 
operas, Giovanna d'Arco, 
was preceded by the freshest 
and most inspired of the Citi- 
zens readings (The Maid of 
Orleans). Patti Clare as Joan, 
Stephen Scott as the Dau- 
phin. and Niall Faber as Lio- 
nel led what has proved the 
most radiant and spontane- 


ous piece of spoken dr ama in 
this year’s Edinburgh Festi- 
val to date. 

It is sometimes said, 
wrongly, that British thea- 
tregoers have no acquain- 
tance with S chiller , ffot so. 
The Citz production Is the 
third British account of The 
Robbers I know of during the 
1990s; the 1996 National 
Theatre Mary Stuart (star- 


Performances 
of Schiller's 
greatest 
fighting-for- 
freedom play, 
‘Wilhelm 
Tell’, had to 
be banned by 
Hitler 


ring Isabelle Hnppert and 
Anna Massey) was likewise 
the third British staging in 
ten years; the Royal Shake- 
speare Company did Wallen- 
stein in 1993; the 1987 Cttz 
staging of Joan of Arc (as it 
called The Maid of Orleans ) 
is still warmly remembered; 
and in the 1980s and 1990s 
there have been productions 
of Don Carlos in Glasgow, 
Manchester, and elsewhere. 

Still, it is true that the 
British have tended to over- 
look Schiller when discuss- 
ing the great European dra-, 
matists. Why is this ? Mainly 


due to British cultural his- 
tory: Schiller's calls for lib- 
erty awoke less response in 
the Britain of the late 18th 
and the 19th centuries. Brit- 
ish political democracy then, 
as de TocquevOle notes in 
his famous reflections on the 
French Revolution, even 
- seemed an ideal to which 
other. European nations 
aspired. 

But there is another rea- 
son. Schiller r even though 
most of his plays have con- 
tinued to hold the German 
stage and remain on the top- 
most shelf of German-lan- 
guage drama — was not 
always writing for the actual 
theatre. Like Goethe in 
Faust , and like waves of 
Romantic writers who fol- 
lowed (Shelley in The Cend, 
Byron in Cam, Ibsen in Peer 
Oyh£), Schiller kept lifting 
his eyes above sheer stage 
practice and waiting his 
plays into non-theatrical 
rhetoric. 

In The Robbers, it is easy 
to hear how the Moor family 
are modelled upon the sons 
and parents in Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, and easy to bear 
how mucb.less gratefully the 
Moor family's way of talking 
(even when talking about 
their own family relation- 
ships. usually a surefire 
theatrical subject) takes to 
the theatre. Most S chill er 
plays are long, and most of 
. them have an obviously 
flawed sense of dramatic 
rhythm. 

And yet Schiller knows 
how to shape a theatrical 
. plot: in fact, there are points 


in his plays when he sinks to 
a mere melodramatic relish 
for theatrical effectiveness. 
At timwt, he also shows a, 
sense of drama (as distinct 
from theatricality). Mary 
Stuart . his masterpiece, is 
dramatic both in surface and 
in depth. 

The Italian composers - 
Rossini. Donizetti, Verdi 
above all - who adapted 
Schiller’s plays into operas 
had their eyes far more con- 
stantly fixed on theatrical 
effectiveness. They often 
changed aspects of Ids plays, 
and sometimes they trivi- 
alised his dramas. But. 
thanks to them, many of us 
have a good indirect 
acquaintance with Schiller. 
Verdi’s Masnadieri and Don 
Carlos are in the Royal 
Opera's current repertory, 
Donizetti’s Mary Stuart 
receives a new production at 
En gl ish National Opera this 
autumn (the old 1973 one, 
starring Janet Baker, is still 
remembered with awe), and 
both Guillaume Tell and 
Luisa Miller turn up now 
and then. 

Verdi's Don Carlos is the 
greatest of them all. and in 
many ways it actually 
improves on the play. But 
what makes Don Carlos so 
loved an opera, and what 
makes all these other operas 
rema r ka ble, is the quintes- 
sential SchiUerian flame that 
breathes through them. The 
tragic light for freedom? Or 
the final peace of death? 
What Schiller brought above 
*Hf to theatre and to opera, 
was largeness of spirit. 


at dinner parties when they 
discover their neighbour is 
in the d ea th bu siness ), the 
profession is highly 
regarded. There are of 
course slip-ups: coffins 
opened to reveal wrong 
bodies, and so on. There was 
even a case, said one man 
(prefacing the anecdote with 
“This is going to be pretty 
bad"), when “a rat had 
chewed off the - ” “Okay," 
briskly Interrupted the lady 
interviewer with 
professional aplomb, passing 
quickly on. 

I also caught a classical 
music programme from Los 
Angeles: sober presentation, 
accessible progr amming , 
something between Classic 
FM and the new Radio 3, but 
distinguished from both by 
the note of genuine 
dedication of those who - 
struggle to keep the flame ■ 
alight. Lata* this year there 
will be an appeal to listeners 
for funds. “Look into your 
hearts and souls,” the 
, presenter pleaded. 

The air of embattled . . 
enthusiasm makes the BBC's 
arts programmes look 
flabby, spoilt and navel- 
gazing, especially as the old 
complacency of excellence 
has been replaced by the 
defensive arrogance of 
mediocrity. This is 
underlined by Radio 4 ’b 
From Row, where Mark 
' Lawson can refer to your . 
critic as a “peripheral 
little creature” and show his 
own centrality to the BBC’s 
arts coverage by getting 
Brahms' Christian name 
wrong: So far the 
corporation has not bothered 
to appeal to its listeners’ 
heartsand souls. When it 
does (for the day will came) 
it will find the battle was 
lost long ago. 


T here was a rumour 
around that Edin- 
burgh was a little 
dull this August. 
The derision of the Fringe to 
kick off a week before the 
International Festival left 
the city feeling a bit empty. 
Then the festival started 
slowly, with some yawns 
from the critics. 

Step up festival director 
Brian McMaster. He rocked 
Edinburgh this week by sug- 
gesting that if the Fringe 
could mess around with the 
dates, so could he: and shift 
the festival forward a month 
into September. The result 
was pandemonium, with 
City Fathers, venue manag- 
ers, and the media pleading 
with the festival and the 
Fringe to kiss and make up. 
The consensus was that 
Edinburgh was the world's 
greatest arts festival because 
it embraced high culture as 
well as the anarchic fringe 
plus film, book, jazz; and TV 
festivals, with the Tattoo to 
cater for Mr Everyman. . 

“There is a tiny fraction 
that we might change” 
admitted . McMaSter on 
Wednesday. He had gone 
nuclear to warn the fringe 
that he was unhappy with 
its decision to end this week- 
end while the festival still 
has another week to run, a 
week in which he fans pro- 
grammed such audience- 
challenging productions as ■ 
Racine's Pft&dre (in French) 
and Camus’ Caligula (in 
Dutch). “There are seats 
available for every perfor- 
mance in the lari; week” arid 
McMaster, and he still, needs 
to take another £200,000 at 
the box office to reach his 
revenue target of £2L3m. 

McMaster is not too wor- 
ried. To date this festival has 
sold a record number of tick 


Fisticuffs at 
the Festival 


Antony Thorncroft finds 
management providing the 
drama at E dinb urgh 


ets and he is proud of the 
esoteric drama to come. 
“There was a feeling that the 
theatre as an art form was. 
dead. I deliberately put on a 
tough prog ramme to shake 
things up." Despite some 
critical reservations key pro- 
ductions, such as Calderon's 
Life is a Dream, have sold 
out To ease the public into 
more difficult works there . 
have been many more lec- 
tures and educational 
forums at the festival this 
year. It is an approach that 
McMaster intends to develop 
in his test three years as 
director, and fits in naturally 
with the government's aim 
of introducing a wider audi- 
ence to the arts. 

The row with the Fringe 
will blow over. It has to. 10- 
ary Strong, director of the,;. 
Fringe,, shows no .inclination 
to. back' down. ‘‘Baring the 
first week separate from the 
festival went well enough to 
say we are going with ft AH 
the shows- at-. the Traverse, ' 
for example, told out" The 
critics are forced to concen- 
trate on Fringe events- and 
around. 70 per cent of them; 
received the essential public- 
ity-grabbing media review as ; 
.against the traditional 50 per 
cent 

.• The. Fringe moved its-' 
dates because, after the ~ 


August Bank Holiday week- 
end, Its audience abandoned 
Edinburgh along with many 
of the performers. “The 
atmosphere suffered", says 
Strong. Now McMaster has 
the task of creating an audi- 
ence for his final week from 
scratch. In fact there is a rel- 
atively small crossover 
between punters for the 
Fringe and for the festival: 
and he does have the field to 
himself. He should easily 
reach his revenue target. 
But this felling out between 
Festival and Fringe threat- 
ens to destroy the. unique- 
ness of the Edinburgh expe- 


Y et behind the appar- 
ent sameness of this 
experience, there are 
changto afoot. On 
the Fringe music is becom- 
ing much more important. 
Flux, the mibi-festival at the 
Owens Hall where the wil- 
der shores of pop meet the 
more imaginative trends of 
contemporary, classical 
music, has been a great suc- 
cess. However, unT ^ David 
Sefton and Alex Foots, who 
run Flux, can be guaranteed 
some subsidy and more 
sponsorship, they will be 
unable to repeat it next year. 
Elsewhere on the Fringe! 
comedy is Ibokiiig rather 


tired while drama is making 
a strong comeback. 

It is not only the program- 
ming that is developing. 
McMaster stresses the educa- 
tional role of the festival, 
and Hilary Strong is keen to 
add networking to the 
Fringe. Too many young per- 
formers have a success and 
then fall apart because there 
is no advice on how their 
career should subsequently 
develop. Strong is holding 
workshops and mentoring 
sessions for instant talents. 

There is also a lottery 
hand hovering over Edin- 
burgh. By next year the fes- 
tival will operate from its 
grand new centre at the con- 
voted Tollbooth, thanks to a 
£7m grant It will act as a 
year-round focus, selling 
tickets, offering a cate and a 
bookshop, and at festival 
time becoming the heart of 
g™”** for all its myriad 
fejjtols - apart from the 

In its turn, the Fringe 
hopes to raise £200.000 this 
automn fro m the lottery to 
update its box office com- 
puter to make booking for 

Sni Dt i W mucfa easi< ?r, It 
"ft also tie the three main 
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American Football 


Camp fire smoke signals 

With pre-season training nearly over, Jurek Martin peers at the portents 
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Tabling campc a cross bebanten meat market ami kanukaza squadron 


SMpban DnvAl Spot 


T he American foot- 
ball season does 
not exactly creep 
up insidiously, 
gently dUaupting 
the summer rhythms of 
baseball, golf, tennis and 
goldfish racing. Instead, it 
arrives with a large bang 
long before it formally 
begins, tradi t ionally .around 

Labour Day an the first Mon- 
day In September. 

The rituaT Is called train- 
ing camp and 30 of them 
begin In sweaty July, 
quickly followed by scrim- 
mages and exhibition games. 
Their reasonable purpose Is 
to get. veterans into shape 
and assess which of the 
prized and/or unheralded 
rookies and itinerant Jour- 
neymen might make the 

♦warn. 

The media beat camp and 
the exhibition games almost 
like the rod thing, August 
editions of The Washington 
1 Post, for example, have typi- 
cally devoted far more space 
just to the state of the Red- 
skins' previously porous 
defensive line than to the 
remarka ble recent recovery 
from apparent oblivion of 
the nearest baseball team, 
the Baltimore Orioles. 

But camps have their rit- 
uals, too. One is the pres- 
ence of the designated 
'Turk", generally an assis- 
tant coach, whose luckless 
job is to tell unfortunate 
players they are being 
released- Turks tend to be 
either morose or empathetic. 
but are well-grounded in the 
Exocet technique beloved of 
management schools. 

Another is the “playbook", 


not to be oo nftae d with the 
theatrical pfa yMit This dis- 
tillation of every play the 
team might run typically 
runs longer then War end 
Peace . The New York Giants' 
version, tor example, con- 
-tabs 1,100 pages, but is col- 
our-coded. and there is a fine 
of $1,500 for losing one. 

And every camp has Cin- 
derella stories about the 
unlikely underweight lad 
from the small liberal arts 
college in, say, Wisconsin, 
who has a degree In philos- 
ophy. never played in front 
of more than UXX) people, 
yet who makes the team, or 
the practice squad, tv flat- 
tening team nudes twice his 
size. He often gets to play go 
the special teams covering 
kick-offs and punts, the clos- 
est thing that exists to a 
kamikaze squadron. 

Football thinks it is ter- 
ribly scientific in spotting 
talent, using lots of speed 
and strength measmements 
In the pre-draft "combines'’, 
otherwise known as meat 
markets. For the past 30 
years, one of the most reli- 
able has been the 40-yard 
dash. If a pass catcher or 
defensive back can manage 
that distance in under 4-3 
seconds he is reckoned a cer- 
tain starter. Lumbering 3001b 
linemen who can do it in five 
seconds also cause coaches 
to salivate. 

The science is not, how- 
ever, that precise. Jerry 
Rice, merely the greatest 
pass-catcher ever to have 
donned cleats, was consid- 
ered too slow, even lazy, and 
was therefore drafted very 
low when he came out of his 


college /Mississippi Valley 
Slate, which no scout had 
ever really heard of any- 
way). His work ethic, let 
alone bis remarkable ability 
to leave defensive hades in 
his dust, te now considered 
an exemplar of couiemp- 
orary sports. 

By contrast, the Redskins 
have spent the recent ranch 
cm a pair of college receivers 
who totally underwhelmed. 
Michael Westbrook, the cur- 
rent project, is big and fast, 
a superb physical specimen. 

A team’s 
‘playbook’ of 
moves often 
runs longer 
than War 
and Peace 

Unfortunately, he tends to 
run right when his quarter- 
back is looking left - and 
the football playbook does 
not allow this kind of impro- 
visation cm a regular basis. 

Equally, the Redskins 
spent S19m a few years back 
on a highly touted major 
university quarterback 
called Heath Shuler, who 
was big, tall and could throw 
a ball through walls. Unfor- 
tunately, he was unable to 
throw it at his receivers and 
lost the job to a seventh- 
round draft pick from some- 
where in Oklahoma who 
actually recognised the col- 
our of bis own team's uni- 
form. To be loir to Shuler, 
only one of the 10 most 


highly drafted quarterbacks 
in the 1990s, Drew Bledsoe of 
New England, has been an 
unqualified success. 

But hope springs eternal 
m the coaching ranks, espe- 
cially with quarterbacks. 
Thus aD eyes this year are 
on Peyton Manning and 
Ryan Leaf, the two cuHegp 
stara picked on top of the 
draft by Indianopolis and 

San Diego respectively. 

The trouble is that neither 
the Colts nur thr Chargers 
are particularly good: young 
Manning grew up with this. 
His father. Archie, was a 
great college quarterback 
stuck throughout his prufes 
sional career with the hap- 
less New Orleans Saints 
<wbo now, for some reason 
still hapless, have picked up 
Shuler). 

Training camps are also 
sometime. 1 ; noteworthy for 
other things, such as season- 
destroying injuries, which 
seems somewhat counter- 
productive. They also fea- 
ture numerous holdouts 
(players refusing to report 
unless their contracts are 
increased, or until their pro- 
bation officers allow them 
out of state). 

Along these lines, the 
most conspicuous incident 
this year naturally invutve* 
the Dallas Cowboys, not that 
long ago the best team in the 
laud. This year they got a 
new coach, a new training 
camp facility and. report- 
edly. a whole new attitude - 
Just as well since several of 
their better known players 
were spending more time in 
court than on the field. 

Old habits, though, die 


hard, or so at least it seemed 
after it became known that 
Michael Irvin, the star pass 
catcher, had planted some 
scissors in the neck uf a new 
team mate during a training 
camp haircutting session. 
“Just horseplay," said the 
coach, a cover-up that did 
not work because it was 
pointed out that Irvin, by 
committing violence, had 
broken the terms of his pro- 
bation (he is under a 
suspended sentence for 
cocaine possession). 

Intensive mediation by 
-Terry Jones, the Cowboys' 
owner, then ensued, a lot of 
money changed hands and 
nobody is talking - except, 
thai is. sports talk radio 
nationwide which has 
already bunged Irvin and 
Jones in metaphorical effigy. 

As for the regular season, 
now finally dawning, there 
is no consensus rm picking 
the next champion. The Den- 
ver Broncos pluved out uf 
their socks in win the lust 
Super Bowl and John Klway. 
the :» year old quarterback 
who contemplated retire- 
ment on winning the Big 
One after Iti fruitless years, 
will again lead u virtually 
unchanged team. 

Green Bay and San Fran- 
cisco, with Rice due hark 
after double knee surgery, 
remain talent-laden ami the 
up-.ind-cuming Jacksonville 
Jaguars get high pre- season 
marks. Still. ! watched the 
Packers getting beaten by 
not- very- good Oakland two 
weeks ago. Of course, it was 
only an exhibition game - 
though you could have 
fooled me. 


Motoring 


Drive in, plug in 

Stuart Marshall on the pleasures and perils of motor caravanning 



s retirement beck- 
ons, many a mature - 
man’s fancy turns 
.to thoughts of buy- 
ing a luxury motor caravan 
and setting off with his wife 
an the touring holiday of a 
lifetime. The idea e£ wander-' . 
ing from place to place, even 
from country to country, for 
weeks on end; without much 
planning or having con- 
stantly to pack, and .unpack 
suitcases is seductive. 

It sums ' up .images of 
meals cooked on board, 
eaten from china plates at a 
proper table and washed 
down with a decent bottle of 
white Wine chilled In the 
fridge. . 

With a shower and flush 
loo en suite, as it were. the 
horrors of primitive commu- 
nal plumbing, so reminiscent 
of a camping holiday when 
our daughter was very 


young' and .finances - tight, 
canbe avoided. 

But, like anything else, 
motor r caravanning has its 
downside. It would be sens- 
ible to hire one for a week 
before thinking of. buying to 
see if -you and, critically 
important to holiday har- 
mony, your wife are motor 
caravan people. 

We thought we might still 
be. We had enjoyed breaks 
in motor caravans before. 
Many years ago we drove a 
Ford Transit-based van 
down to the Camargtfe. 1$ 
had fbur berths. Well, it 
really bad a bed for two 
adults and a bogey hole over 
the cab for our daughter and 
a scboalfriend. They loved it 
It was just alter Easter so 
the site near Arles was 
almost deserted. 

The caravan had a tiny 
handbasin but the shower 


was of limited use because it 
doubted as a wardrobe. Stiff, 

y 

water in ffie campsite touet 
■ block, anji hardly anyone 
else to share the facilities 
.with. 

We both drove. On the 
long journeys from Calais to 
Aries and back X appreciated 
being able to relax for a few 
hours on a banquette, gin 
ami tonic in hand, while we 

rolled along the autoroute at 
6Qmph/98kph- 

- Later, there was a wintry 
trip to the -west fri a caravan 
built on a Mercedes-Benz 
truck chassis. It was large 
enough to be mistaken for 
the racehorse transporter it 
so closely resembled. Con- 
densation rah down the win- 
dows and soaked the bed- 
ding; we dried it out an the 
screen demisters while we 
drove next day. 


Our last family break in a 
moto r c aravan had been to 
an American manhtng which 
resembled a . VBengined 
Portacabin on wheels. The 
bed was king-sized, the 
fridge much larger than the 
one we had at home and the 
fuel consumption about lb 
miles per gallon (281/lOOkm)- 
This monster brushed, the 
hedges on both sides of nar- 
row lanes, but when we 
stopped for the night, it was 
like living to a mobile self- 
catering apartment 

All th a t was a while ago. 
We had long been empty 
uesters when the Motor Car- 
avan Information Service 
asked If we would like to 
gave the latest Compass Mer- 
cedes Commodore a try. 

A few days to the Peak 
District seemed like a good 
Idea, so. briefed on its many 
facilities, we set off. 



It was a massive vehicle: 
21ft 3in (G.4Sm) overall. 7ft 
4to (235m) wide and 9ft 9in 
(L97m) higb. 

Understandably, it drove 
like a truck, not a car. But, 
en route for the Caravan 
Club's excellent site at 
Blackshaw Moor. Stafford- 
shire, it cruised easily on the 
Ml at 65-70mph, steered 
effortlessly and rode well 
In any motor caravan, 
noise is a problem. The Com- 
pass Commodore’s body has 
so many excrescences that 


on the motorway, wind roar 
drowned the turbodiesel’s 
hum and made radio listen- 
ing next to impossible. On 
bumpy minor roads, how- 
ever carefully we stowed 
them in cupboards, the pots 
and pans and other domestic 
bits and pieces clattered. 

The pros and cans of 
motor versus trailer cara- 
vans are easy to see. Many 
of the comforts and conve- 
niences a motor caravan 
offers can be enjoyed on the 
move; a trailer caravan is. 




by law, out of bounds to 
people, who must ride in the 
towing vehicle. On site, 
motor caravanners have 
only to plug into the mains 
electricity, switch on the 
gas. get the chilled meal and 
prepared vegetables out of 
the fridge and pour an aperi- 
tif. knowing that supper is 
only 30 minutes away. 

A big motor caravan has' 
its pluses and minuses as a 
touring vehicle or if you 
want to use it to drive to a 
pub for a meal. The high- 


seating position gives a 
splendid view. 

By car standards, the Mer- 
cedes Commodore had a 
heavy clutch and a rather 
spongy brake pedal but it 
was not difficult to drive, 
just big and bulky. Nor was 
it thirsty; 1 thought 25.8mpg 
(10.91/1 00km) for a bluff- 
fronted. three-tonne vehicle 
surprisingly good. 

The outside mirrors have 
to be used constantly when 
overtaking and driving in 
heavy traffic. Without my 
wife’s assistance, parking at 
supermarkets would have 
been an ordeal. When driv- 
ing into a space, the rear of a 
big motor caravan needs 
watching through the mir- 
rors with particular care. 

Would we take another 
motor caravan holiday? Hav- 
ing refreshed our memory, 
we think not. Freedom to 
wander without pre-planning 
is very enjoyable; disposing 
of your own waste water and 
sewage is a holiday task 1 
could do without. 

■ Marquis .4 latorhome Cen- 
tres ( 0700-00 7 4473) is 
Britain’s largest motor cara- 
van dealer. Rental firm £545 
per tecck. 
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last word in Luxury. 


Be one of the first to test cirire the exciting 
new "S' re g. RHD Cadillac Seville by calling: 

0845 601 2121 


On the road price £39.750 


http://www.ca cliHaceurope.com 
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Fashion 


The third 
man bursts 
back into the 
limelight 

Whatever happened to Owen Gaster? He was just 
quietly biding his time, says Vanessa Friedman 

W hen the his- 
tory of Brit- 
ish fashion 
in the 20th 
century is 


W hen the his- 
tory of Brit- 
ish fashion 
in the 20th 
century is 
written, 1994 will undoubt- 
edly be hailed as a banner 
year. It was then that the 
razor tailors - Alexander 
McQueen. Hussein Cbalayan 
and Owen Gaster - made 
their debut. A troika of cut- 
ting 1 geniuses, their way with 
a seam transformed Lon- 
don's status in the fashion 
universe from backwater to 
avant-garde hub. 

But while McQueen and 
Chalayan quickly moved on 
to bigger and more estab- 
lished things (Givenchy and 
TSE. respectively), Gaster 
seemed to fade away, victim 
of the fashion truism, out erf 
buzz, out of mind. 

Had his debut simply been 
a lucky accident, the cognos- 
centi wondered - if they 
bothered to wonder at all. 

Was Gaster less a rising star 
thaw a Roman candle, des- 
tined to fizzle out after one 
bright burst? 

The answers are no and no 
again, as G aster’s last collec- 
tion proved. The designer, it 
turned out, had simply been 
biding his time and honing 
his skills. His last collection 
(the one going on sale now) 
lit up last February's dreary 
skies like a sunburst 
Those sharply tailored 
Prince-of-Wales pants suits 
feminised by a spray of pas- 
tel sequins, those slouchy. 
gorgeous velvet pants both 
louche and loungeable, and 
the slashed shift dresses that 
snaked around the body to Clever draping; kn oo l e ngth walnut veneer polyester 
reveal a brier glimpse of. pin pleat dress, E745 
shoulder here, a slice of backs 

there are all available now. continued. referring to past South Molton Street bou- 
Prices range from £295 for %hows such as “Clockwork tique known for stocking 
the velvet trousers to £655 Dragonz" which included clothes from the more cre- 
for a wool overcoat; the fabrics that changed colour ative British designer s. “IBs 
Princc-of-Wales pants suits t*with the temperature, and clothes are full of good ideas, 
sell at £275 for the trousers ■“Insects", which Included He has 'in no way given 
and £600 for the jacket. ■grasshopper-leg trousers. T these up. But they’re more 
Also eminently desirable Jwanted to replace the idea wearable than they used to 
were the three-quarter- Jwith an individual, and do be. His tailoring is perfect 
length coats and wrap coats; -Jail aspects of what she might for anyone who wants a 
short jackets and long jack- $ wear at different times of the smart suit, but a different 
i ts and Jackets that hit all a day and night." smart suit - not the Prada 

the spots in between. The J The approach worked. By everyone else is wearing." 
mood is tongue-in-cheek 3 the end or the presentation. Said Gaster: .“I’m inter- 
glamour. perfectly balanced f there was no doubting its ested in the puzzle of 
with quality cut and craft; ^success. Fash ion is tas who clothes, in playing with how 
the clothes both utterly orig- 1 had grumbled about the a garment is put together so 

(n-il •■nrl niHntlr iNimmiimuI Intmtot* n ^ rr vcp V nnHnn riiir* that if Hat Inrilfd litrA nnP 



South Molton Street bou- 
tique known for stocking 
clothes from the more cre- 
ative British designers . “His 
clothes are full of good ideas. 
He has in no way given 
these up. But they’re more 
wearable than they used to 
be. His tailoring is perfect 
for anyone who wants a 
smart suit, but a different 
smart suit - not the Prada 
everyone else Is wearing." 

Said Gaster: .“I’m inter- 
ested in the puzzle of 
clothes, in playing with how 


“I wanted to do a show 
that was about a lifestyle 
rather than a high concept 
theme." says Gnstcr. who is 
28 and surprisingly soft-spo- 
ken. 

“For n while we got very 
intellectual in the way we 
showed the collection." he 


ing the rush hour were glee- 
ful, and once sceptical retail 


thing - a coat say - is not 
just that thing, but also a 


ors wore maniacally jotting skirt. There's a certain 


notes. 

"His talent is now fully 
developed," proclaimed 
Chris Pellicano, follower of 
Gaster since his debut and 
owner of the eponymous 


GEORG JENSEN 


We are pleased to announce that 
our fine new shop is now open at 
14 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, 5W1 9NR 
Tel: 0171-235 0331 


:«r 


We feature the world-famous range of 
Georg Jensen silver and gold watches 
and jewellery, elegant silver holloware, 
cutlery in both silver and stainless steel 
and an exciting new range of personal gifts. 

Our long-established London shop remains at 
IS New Band Street, W1Y 9PF 
Tel: 0171-499 6541 & 0171-629 3622 
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Top: Owen Gsstsr -at 28^ tee talent is now My developed*. Above right Begsnfly gfitzy secMmed mesh v-neefc top, £330, with grey iracro-check skirt, £210. 
Above left: taflared gtamour in a low-cut draped mdc btack woota owning (tan, 8375 


poetry to it." 

The poetry is a result not 
just of an alternative vision, 
but also of an alternative 
background. For unlike most 
of the current stars of the* 
London fashion world, Gas- 
ter is not a product of either . 
Central St Martin's or the 
Royal College of Art: He 
didn't learn his tailoring 
during a stint on Sa vile Row, 
and he didn’t pick up pins at 
a pret-a-porter bouse over, 
the holidays. Far from it. 

Gaster grew up near 
Brighton, miles from the 
fashion fray, and says be 
always assumed he would, 
follow in his father's foot- 
steps into the business world 
(his father exports educa- 
tional equipment). "I wasn't 
good at school though.” He 
was, on the other hand, good 
at design, and when he grad- 
uated from Epsom College of 
Art and Design in 1992, his 
degree collection was 
noticed by a group of Japa- 
nese buyers, who snatched It 
up. and by Joseph Ettedgul 
who featured Caster's pieces 
when he opened his Paris 
store the following year. 

“I didn't know anything 
about what supposedly did 
and didn’t work," says Cas- 
ter. “I didn’t know the rules, 
so I was free to break them." 

For two seasons Gaster 
worked cm his own out of a 
small studio in Brighton, 
doing everything from pro- 
duction to marketing. Then 
came his catwalk debut, and 
it is a testament to his Unas- 
suming attitude that most of 
the same family of producers 
and stylists who worked 
with him then are still with 
him today. Despite the pub- 1 
ticity the show attracted, 
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AJong wtti names such as Pearce Honda and Clements Htodro, Gaster designs for BhS - IMS Mack dotAie-braasted limner st*t with shocking satin 

Ms trademark far the diMn. Casoi’a backing (Ja wed him to mate elaborate ptaya with fabric and cut; this gray-flock draped jacket fright} is E530 


however, Gaster spent two 
more years wrestling with 
the twin demons of financ- 
ing and production that are 
every independent designer's 
tote noire. Thai, before the 
■spring shows last autumn; 
BUS stepped in. - 
It is a member of the grow- 
ing group of British high 
street department stores 
which recognise the value in 
developing a symbiotic rela- 
tionship with young; home- 
grown designers, trading 
backing for design. BhS 
agreed to fund half Caster’s 
spring catwalk show in 
return for a suit - a trade- 
mark sharp hiarir pant-and- 
jacket number lined in 


shocking pink satin. This 
season's number is a char- 
coal pinstripe with wide 
slouchy . -trousers and 
double-breasted jacket at 
just £50 and £90 respectively. 

The arrangement marked 
a new stage for Gaster by 
including him amon g other, 
mare famous, designers with 1 
similar deals such as Pearce 
Fionda and Clements 
Ribeiro. The financial secu- 
rity it provided led to Ga^ 
tor's most heralded show up 
to that time, a sassy, pol- 
ished production held in a 
snooker hall. And that, in- 
turn, led to an offer of full 
hands-off badong from the 
Italian company Casor 


(which also backs the Ameri- 
can Lawrence Steele). 

“Things have fallen into 
place at the right time," says 
; Gaster. "When I started,. I 
didn’t even know what back- 
ing was. It was just a word, 
and if someone had offered it 
to me, I ■ wouldn’t have 
known what to do with it' 
BhS came along just as' I- had . 
become somewhat marginal- 
ised as very avant-garde, arid 
that association allowed me 
to prove I could also do 
accessible, . mainstream 
clothes. 

“Then Casor gave me the 
luxury of time to concen- 
trate on design, and- the 
security to know that most 


of what I dreamt up could be 

produced.” • 

The result is .twice as 
many designs as Gaster had 
- been able to show in a previ- 
ous season, as .well as. elabo- 
rate plays on fabric and cut 
which allowed his creativity 
faB expressi o n. . . 

AccordiBgfo Ihlita Zoe, nf 
the dfrecfional Covent Gar- 
den shop Sob Sarnia, which 
picked the collection for 
the first .time, the Casor 
effect made the difference. 
"The clothes were very 
clever, faff of. inventive 
seams «ni hidden zips, and 
they bang extremely wen,", 
she sakirThe doth was also 
.of notable quality." 
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As he embarks on his next* 

Gaster settling* 
mtohanewroieas 

rf a wee * m Brighton with 

his partner (whoT^S 

assistant, and who^ 
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The soaps 


that 

roared 


Lucia van der Post looks into the tempting world 
of sweet-smelling fragrances and oils 


I f you haven't dipped 
Into the Innovative 
new world of soap in 
recent times, you may 
be missing one of the 
cheapest treats around. 

The difference, after all, 
between a pedestrian bar of 
soap bought In a supermar- 
ket (say. 83p for a lOOg bar of 
Dove) and something sweet- 
smelling, rich In natural oils 
and essences at, say; £7 a 
time, is a gap most of us can 
afford to bridge at least a 
few times a year. And if you 
work out the cost per use, 
you come out with, say, 20p 
a go, which makes it seem a 
snip. You'd he silly to turn it 
down, really. 

What we're talking about 
are soaps devised for a finer 
life than merely removing 
grime. These are soaps to 
woo one to the bath, to fin- 
ger, sniff and gaze at soaps, 
designed to do more than 
keep you clean. They're a 
visual treat, wittily masquer- 
ading, for instance, as a bar 
of chocolate or a piece of 
fruit. Frequently, they are so 
tactually intriguing that the 
shops should be declared 
danger zones. 

Fine soaps are made of 
fine ingredients - sweet 
almond oil, olive oil, palm 
oil, coconut oU, natural 
essences, fragrances and fla- 
vourings. Pedestrian soaps 
are made from animal fats in 
huge machines in a way 
which makes it almost 
impossible to include other 
ingredients in any great 
quantities. 

They usually contain 
small amounts of synthetic 
fragrance and colour, and 
are exceptionally alkaline 
which attacks essential oils 
and other ingredients. They 
probably also contain fillers, 
carbonates, talc and other 
chemicals which give the 
soap bulk. 

Fine soaps are made from 
vegetable fats and oils. They 
are produced in small quan- 
tities. are less alkaline and 
are creamier, which means 
other ingredients, such as 
essential oils, flavourings, 
honey and orange juice, can 
easily be added. Soap which 
does not bear the label "veg- 
etable base" is almost cer- 
tainly made from tallow 
(rendered animal Cat). 

Most fine soaps are triple 
milled, which means the 
watery waste matter has 
been squeezed out three 
times, leaving it dense and 
fine. This, in turn, means 
the soap retains its hardness 
and fragrance much longer 


than its less finely milled 
relations. But, confusingly, 
excellent hand-made soaps 
containing more humec- 
tants, such as yoghurt and 
glycerine (which are excel- 
lent mois turners), may also 
become soft and mushy 
quite quickly. 

Many will be familiar with 
the classic fine soaps - such 
as Guerlain's beautiful sweet 
almond, oil-based versions 
(£26 for a box of three), 
smelling of their classically 
elegant scents. Oth ere are 
the wonderful soaps from 
the Parma cl a Santa Marla 
-Novella in Walton Street, all 
of which are based on old 
Florentine recipes. 

Specially delicious are the 
Sapone al Latte (£7 a bar or 
£21 for a box of three); a 
pure milk soap probably at 
its most chic when com- 

These are 
soaps devised 
for a finer life 
than merely 
removing 
grime 

pletely unscented. It also 
comes in seven sweet floral 
aromas, and spicy and 
musky versions. 

There are many other clas- 
sically fine soaps (Czech & 
Speake, Floris, Penhaligon's, 
Herm6s 24 Heures, more 
recently Jo Malone), but it is 
no longer just the traditional 
makes that attract the chic 
bather. 

There Is a new breed of 
innovative soap-makers, of 
which probably the most 
successful is Lush, a Chain of 
about a dozen shops special- 
ising in hand-made, almost 
preservative-free, fresh cos- 
metics and bath products. 

Started by Mark Constan- 
tine. who used to work for 
The Body Shop, Lush has 
turned soap into an art-form. 
It seems to love the visual 
pun and innovation. The per- 
mutations are seemingly 
endless - citrussy soaps 
with lemon essential oils, 
honey waffle (with a shaft of 
Dorset Honeycomb running 
through it), and banana 
moon, which really smells of 
banana. Queen of Hearts is 
many a woman's favourite - 
a gentle cleansing bar with 
glycerine, almond oil and 
cocoa butter. 

A whole cake is heart- 
shaped (£22 for the whole 



C/ockwiss from foreground: 

□ Giant hand-carved, vanflia -scented 
glycerine soaps from Egg, £80, each 
(small hand-carved pebble soap at £7 
each). Handmade whole Quean of Hearts 
comploxJon soap from Lush, made from 
glycerine, cocoa butter, almond and 
geranium oils, violet leaf absolute and 
with rase infusion. SoW by weight - £2 j 20 
for lOOg or £22 par kilo. Handmade 
(oaf-tike slab packed with fennel, sesame, 
linseed and poppy seeds for exfoliation, 
astringent cypress and pine oils, 
pnti-inflammatory gafoanum and for 
polishing, rosemary, lavender and 
pumpkin seeds- Can be tart to any size - 
£1.50 for lOOg or £11.50 per kflo. 
Handmade from natural ingredients, the 
Mega ball from Caumie Soap Company 
contains a dried herbal Infusion for 
exfoRation, can he hung by rope, £12.45. 

At top, left to right: 

□ Ail from Caumie Soap Company. Ban 
and glycerine dice, ESL30; dangler with 
glycerine middle and outer exfoflabng 
soap, £280; Byzantium lavender Aroma 
Delights - yellow and purple glycerins 


cubes can be untied and used one at a 
time, EA25; alternating rosemary and 
poppy seed beads for exfoliation, lather 
up with roflerfaaU effect, £3.90. 

Dardanelles orange aroma delights - 
orange and yellow glycerine cubes, F4J2S; 
scrub hanger - scrub made from loofah, 
caresses when wet, top soap is glycerins, 
bottom exfoflatea, £7.75. 

Addresses: 

The Body Shop, tel: 01903-731500. 

Catania Soap Company, Canal Street, 
KhfcintiUoch, Glasgow G66 ICS, tab 
0141-776 121 B. The Conran Shop, 81 
Fulham Road, London $W3 6RD, 0171*589 
7401. The Cross, 141 Portland Road, 
London W11 4LR, tel: 0171-727 6760. Egg, 
36 Kfrmarton Street, London SW1X 8ES, 
tel: 0171-235 9315. Graham & Green, 7 
Elgin Crescent, London W11 2JA* tab 
0171-727 4504. Space NK, 46-47 Brook 
Street, Mayfair, London W1Y 1AU, tab 
0171-355 1727. Lush, tab 01202-668545. 
L'Occttane, teU 0171-290 1421. 

Photographs by Jos6 Lasheras 
Additional research by Anuradma Bbagwat' 
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heart) hut it can be bought 
by the gramme. For exfoliat- 
ing the skin (good on cellu- 
lite, Bays Lush), No 1 Seel - 
containing a selection of 
seeds, poppy, fennel, sesame 
and linseed - is the one. 

An enterprising Scottish 
company - Caumie Soap 
Company - is producing 
interesting soaps, several of 
which are pictured below. 
These soaps look like stone- 
age creations bung from flax 
rope - a kind of FHntstonea 
necklace writ large. Many 
have a “grainy look" and 
gradually release their 
herbal infusions into the 
lather. The soaps are com- 
pletely are 

by hand from natural oils. 

Look out, too, for L'Occi- 
tane, another of the small 
c hains specialising in all 
things sweet and fragrant 

For a well-priced, pure 
refined soap it is hard to 
beat those from the Dead 
Sea. Relatively inexpensive, 
at £2J9 a bar (and available 
at most branches of Boots), 
they are very pure, contain- 
ing no detergents or animal 
frits. Made from vegetable 
oils only (olive oil, palm ofi. 
and coconut ail), they also 
contain minerals such as 
potassium magnesium 
from the Dead Sea. They are 
particularly useful for people 
with skin problems. 

The black-mud soap 1 b a 
deep cleanser and has no 
perfume at all - to be used 
when the skin needs a deep 
clean. The mineral soap is 
for everyday use and per- 
fumed with herbs and 
extracts of the vegetable oils, 
while the unperfumed sul- 
phur soap (not very sweet- 
smelling) is for those with 
serious skin ailments such , 
as psoriasis. Only available 
from health food stores (tel: 
0181-203 0643 for stockists), j 

Soaps can, of course, be 
made at home. (I w or r y some 
of you may not have enough I 
to do.) Just in time to fill 
those idle hours comes The \ 
Handmade Soap Book by 
Melinda Coss (New Holland 
Publishers, £12.99). Apart | 
from a chirpy introduction 
giving us all sorts at soap , 
facts (did you know, for i 
instanc e , that in the early 
17th century. King James l 
granted soapmakers special 
privileges?), it provides a 
run down on how to make | 
your very own bars of what- 
ever soap you fancy. i 

As for me, HI he tripping | 
along to one of the fragrant 
soap emporiums I've men- | 

tioned. 


Vrv. : 


Clockwise from foreground: 

□ Hemp soap from The Body 
Shop made from essential fatty 
adds, with a cannabis leaf 
emblem, an excellent mateturiser, 
£2. Glycerine soaps from The 
Conran Shop - Panic-Sexy, 
Desire-Fear, Folly-Wisdom, 
Ecstasy-Purity and Heart-Soid, 
£&95 each. Glycerine soap with a 


rubber duck, £9.50, from The 
Cross. Alphabet soap from Thor 
Cross - vegetable-based; make 
yoqr own. words, 75p per cobs? ■ ;; 
Green Marseille soap made frooi 
shea butter (otherwise known ■».' 
‘women's goid") from L’Occitane, / - 
£350. Scrubbing and firming body 
soap by Nuxs made from seaweed 
(ground .to preserve optimal kxflna 


UXt. 


and minerals} and Shoe batter,. 
£498, from Space NK. V. 

. Coconut and oflve qflfoitfv. 
mapped in red twfit, £7,«hd 
mutti-^qiourednmrtiiecube, £325,. 
. both by Cate Bastkfe fromThe 
Conran Shop. Tutti fnltfi 
hand-made vegetable glycerine 
soaps frxm top to botfoiri, ndn •' 
scent, chocolate coconut cream, ■ 


Niagara, stained 
£&95 big blocks, £70. from 
Graham* Green. 

Non-soap glycerine coriander 
: iMMuMng cleansing bar by 
KlehTSk Contains no soap ' 
Ingred te rtte and used hi place of 
' soap. Does 1 not have the drying 
.effects and teslduee of soap, 
S&B5, from Space NK. .. 
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capitalist kicks, tourist tricks, monastic chicks 

Buying into the new Russian kleptocracy, wide-eyed and breathless on 
the hidden trail to Machu Picchu, and autumn’s great fashion cover-up. 
All in hew v ~ magazine, free with next week's Weekend FT, 
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No FT, no comment. 
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Cookery^ ^ YfCV\C> 

Brightening 1 1 
an English un° 







Philippa Davenport with some 
speedy recipe ideas 
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rack McGregor, assistant sornmefler at Sartoria, checks the taWes More service begins 


Oh dear, I can do without 


O f all London's new 
restaurants, Sart- 
oria, In Savile Row, 
Conran Restau- 
rants' latest, must 
be the most elegant, certainly 
hum the exterior. 

On a comer site, with large 
plate glass windows that afford 
ample scope for people-watching, 
it is approached by a walkway 
surrounded by large boxes of 
herbs. Once inside there are dis- 
plays of heads of garlic, borlotti 
beans and small artichokes in 
large white bowls - clearly not 
your average tmttaria. 

You are taken to your table in 
a coal-looking room, in various 
shades of grey, black and white, 
by smart waiting staff. Unfortu- 
nately. the low ceiling gives the 
impression of being in a rather 
clinical hotel. There are Iwo pri- 
vate dining rooms. „ 

It was on my second visit that I 
noticed something disquieting. 
Sartoria's attempt to integrate a 
sophisticated atmosphere with a 
particular thrme - in this case, 
Savile Row's history as a centre 
of tailoring excellence - does not 
work 

The dining room and the lava- 
tories contain tailors' dummies 
and glass cases full of ties and 
tailors' patterns; a button motif 
appears on the glassware; the 
ashtray is a curled tape measure; 
the menu Is emblazoned with a 


die tailors’ dummies 

Nicholas Lander tries out two new Italian restaurants in London’s West End 


pair of pinking scissors and. 
worst, the computer-printed bill 
is presented on a pin cushion. It 
is as though halfway through 
planning this, its 10th restaurant, 
the Conran group lost confidence 
in its first up-market Italian res- 
taurant and decided to hide 
behind the design concept. It 
should have kept the idea of a 
theme restaurant where it 
belongs - in a fast-food outlet. 

Perhaps it is this preoccupation 
which has blinded the manage- 
ment to the restaurant's more 
structural problems which stem 
from trying bard to achieve a 
laudable goal - top quality. ‘ 
uncomplicated Italian cooking 
(and an astutely chosen, all- 
Italian, wine list) with a kitchen 
that is. unfortunately, located in 
the basement. 

Chef Darren Simpson, who has 
cooked at Le Gavroche. Roscoff 
in Belfast and. most recently, at 
the River Cafe, has put together a 
concise, catholic menu that 
changes frequently. I have eaten 
there on three occasions and 
onjoyed.variously, asparagus alia 
Milanese, topped with a fried egg 
and Parmesan, ribollita and 
breaded veal cutlet. 

But Sartoria failed what my 
Italian dining companion pre- 
scribed as the real test of an Ital- 
ian restaurant - the quality of its 
pasta and risotti. I had ordered 
spaghetti with crab and parsley 


as my main course but when it 
arrived only the crab was inter- 
esting. The pasta had been 
cooked not al dents as- i6 should - 
have been but alia dendera - a 
phrase now used to describe any- 
thing over-cooked. The same was 
true, albeit to a lesser extent, of 
my other guest's risotto with rab- 
bit. borlotti beans and rosemary. 
Each of the dishes had carried on 

Like Chinese 
food, Italian 
food has 
to come 
straight from 
the kitchen to 
the diners’ 
plates 

cooking, to their detriment, in 
the heated lift from kitchen to 
dining room. Like Chinese food. 
Italian food has to came straight 
from the kitchen to the plate. 
Where the best Italian restau- 
rants manage to achieve that 
intangible balance between 
simple design, understated cook- 
ing and passion, Sartoria has 
opened with too much of the 
first rut enough of the second - 


and far too little of the third. Our lunch was composed of 
By contrast Teca, a former bet-'_ four starters — Teca does not 
ting-shop on the corner of Brooks impose ’a minimum an what you 
Mews and. Avery ‘Row, oases pas- eat or. drink rof which^a salad of 
sion-Occopylnga triangular kHp q uail with Parmesan , .balsamic 
it was converted at a cost of vineganand a fried quaffs egg itr 
£800,000 by Swiss equity trader "the centre was excellent, while a 


Marco Bacchetta, a food, wine 
and cigar lover, who has put his 
money where his tastebuds are. 


thick green pea soup with shal- 
lots had great depth of flavour. 
The/gnpcchi, filled with pesto 


You enter Teca at the top of and given a crunchy edge with 
the triangle and the tables run pine-nuts and beans, proved that 
along the outer walls with seat- this does not have to be a dish 
ing provided by plush leather that sinks to the bottom of one's 
banquettes and ultra-modem Ital- stomach. ■. : . 
inn chairs. At file back is the . In its style and approach. Teca 
teca, as in biblioteca (library) or, is as modern as anywhere in 
more particularly in this case Milan, Turin or Rome but, 
enoteca, which houses a vast because of Its approach, it is diffi- 
range of Italian wines, including cult to pigeonhole. Teca is not 
Sassicaia 1981 and 1979. direct . formal enough for a ristorante, 
from the producer's cellar (£280 too chic for a trattoria, while the 
each), and the cigars. " food is far superior to a' ample 

In fixe middle a juggler/barman enoteca. There are the invariable 
mixes drinks and grinds espressi teething problems with speed of 
while the kitchen, run by two service - and the management is 
former sous chefs from the Ital- naughtily not closing off the 
ian restaurant at the HalMn credit can! slips - but Teca is -of 
Hotel, plays an exciting tune. serious interest to lovers of mod- 


Teca breaks new ground not era Italian food and wine. 


Just for its sophisticated design 
but for Italian food in London, 
just as the River Caffe in W6, Zaf- 
ferano and Sptga. both in Wi, 
have done before it. The menu is 
very short, six starters (£6-£8), 
three main courses (£12-£14) and 
three desserts (£8), but the cook- 
ing is intense and the presenta- 
tion stunning. 


■ Sartoria, 20 Savile Boa, Lon- 
don WIX 1 AK Tel: 0171-534 7000, 
fax 0171-534 7070. Closed Sunday. 
Cost around £3S-£40. per perso n, 
without wine. 

■ Teas, 54 Brooks Mans. London 
W1Y 2NY. TeL 0171-495 4774 fax 
0171-491 3545. Closed Sunday. 
Cost around 05 for hatch, £25 for 
dinner, per person, without mine. = - 


S ummer may have been on 
a Wednesday this year In 
En gland - and yon prob- 
ably missed -it because 
you were working - but here are 
a few Ideas to bring a little cheer 
to a disappointing summer. A 
pot pourri of simple speedy reci- 
pes to brighten the bank holiday. 

WARM SALMON SALAD 
WITH CUCUMBER RICE 
Boll until just tender some bas- 
rice in water with a 
sprig of tarragon (adding a few 
fresh or frozen peas if available) 
- say 125g rice for four people. 
When cooked, spread it out in a 
shallow dish to cool a little. Peel 
am! dice some cucumber and toss 
it with one part salt to two pa rts 
each caster sugar and tarragon 
vinegar (half a teaspoon of salt is 
plenty for h«w a cucumber). Set 
it aside while you steam some 
salmon fillet (say 350g-400g for 
fora- people) seasoned with salt, 
pepper, a squeeze of lemon and a 
sprig of tarragon. 

When the salmon is cooL skin 
and flake the flesh. Dress the 
rice with a drizzle of the cucum- 
ber Juices and a good grinding of 
black pepper. Add the diced 
gwf . i im i m r (drained of file rest of 
the juices) and the flaked salmon 
and toSS to mtrr, adding a feff 

blue borage flowers for extra 
. cucumber flavour and colour, if 
yon have some. 

TOMATOED COURGETTES 
OR RUNNER BEANS 
Vegetables that slouched in the 
garden, for weeks are now sprint- 
ing, and need to be eaten daily. 
Rather than shred runners, 1 cut 
them obliquely into, say, 8cm 
lengths, and prefer to steam than 
bail rtwnw. Courgettes also steam 
well if they are youthful; cut 
them into thick match sticks 
before cooking, steam until -al 
dente and blot them dry.-. 1 • ' - 

f..Fbr four servings,- •skim- core; 
and chop, say, 300g tomatoes 
-into small pieces. Cook them In a 
shallow pan with a slurp of olive 
oil and a good seasoning each of 
sugar, lemon juice and black 
pepper. Cook them fairly fast for 
about three minutes, adding salt 
and adjusting seasoning to taste 
towards the end. Pour the sauce 
over the freshly cooked veg 
while hot, add tom basfl leaves 
and mix. Serve hot, warm or 
cold, alone or with hard-boiled 
eggs and salt anchovies for a 
first course, or as a sidekick for 
grilled neck fillet of Iamb, sau- 
sages or chicken thighs, or with 
baked potatoes and cold roast 
meat. 

. AUBERGINE EGGAH 
Peek dice and saute a smallish 
aubergine (preferably not a 
Dutch dullard) superficially 
coloured and tender within. 
Remove and season with plenty 
of pepper and toasted and 
ground cumin <% teaspoon 
cumin is not too much for a 250g 
aubergine), a sprig or two of 
chopped mint and twice or thrice 
as much coriander leaf. Beat six 
eggs with a little salt and cook 
Cham in a hot b u tte r y omelette 
pan until the underneath begins 
to set. Scatter evenly frith the 


aubergine mixtureanda han*U 
(say lOOg) of crumbled goats 

omelette begins to rise in the 
pan, slide the pan “"*■/** 
Euj and continue cooking until 
puffed up. coloured and &ria- 

Eat lukewarm or cold, cut Into 
cake-like wedges, with saladand 
bread on the side, or wrapped In 
lettuce leaves for a picnic. 

BEETROOT WITH DILL, 

MUSTARD AND ROLLMOPS • 
Nigella Lawson has an excellent 
way of preparing beetroot Peel 
and grate the raw roots and to« 
with plenty of chopped dill (4 
tbsps is not too much for 35Qg 
beetroot). Squeeze on a good sea- 
soning of lemon juice and toss 
again before adding as much 
dive ofl as lemon. Add plenty of - 
brown mustard seeds (no less 
2 tablespoons for 350g beet- 
root) toasted until they begin to 
pop in a dry frying pan. Mix 
wen. 

Lawson serves this with seared 
salmon and basselbach potatoes. 

I push the beetroot into a ring, 
top it with rollmops and dollop 
crime fraiche or creamy Greek- 
style yoghurt into the centre. 
Bye bread makes a good accom- 



A malt for the 
trainspotters of 
the whisky world 

Giles MacDonogh is cheered by the peaty flavours- 
of Ardbeg, a fine Scottish seaside distillery 

T here are apparently for, or on behalf of, the dis- Ardbeg is a sleeping 
lots of them out tilleiy. ■ . beauty stretching and .rub- . 

there: people who These men and women are bing its eyes. The stills went 

will pay almost any the trainsnotters nf malt miioi at 



Ardbeg: tbs curious technology of the MBs giro the malt a characteristic orangey: 


i which orartsysthe 'smokiness 


T here are apparently 
lots of them out 
there: people who 
will pay almost any 
price to achieve their dream. 
They want to own at least 
one bottle of every whisky 
ever made. That means not 
just every working, moth- 
balled or defunct distillery, 
but also every -expression" 
which has ever been bottled 
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for, or on behalf of. the dis- 
tillery. 

These men and women are 
the trainspotters of malt 
whisky. 

I saw one in action at the 
May distillery of Ardbeg the 
other day, a bearded man in 
a track suit buttonholing the 
woman behind the counter 
"I’ve got all your bo tilings 
except the 10-year-old." The 
woman looked doubtful. 
There was none left and 
hadn't been any produced 
for years. “I’ll pay any sum.” 

He meant it; he already 
had a bottle of Provenance, 
the 1974 vintage which costs 
around £200 a go. He contin- 
ued badgering, and started 
I to recite auction prices. The 
woman said she would ask 
head office but could prom- 
ise nothing. What was not 
clear, throughout the 
exchange, was whether he 
was going to drink the 
whisky, or merely store It. 


Ardbeg is a sleeping 
beauty stretching and . rub- 
bing its eyes. The stills went 
quiet at the seaside distillery 
In 1981. and not a drop was 
made until 1989. Thereafter 
Allied Domecq ran the place 
for a couple of months a 
year - juft long enough to 
ensure supplies far its Bal- 
lantines blend. In 1998 pro- 
duction ceased a gain 

Last year, the distillery, 
was sold to Glenmorangle, 
which managed to get the 
place working. It made 4.000 
cases. This year the target is 
8,000. In 1999, 10,000. 

The maltspotters will still 
have their work cut out to 
procure a bottle. Not just the 
maltspotters. Ardbeg was 
also the favourite whisky of 
the specialised press. Month 
after month articles were 
published H«Jring Allied just 
what it intended to do with 
its buried treasure. 

Just before the sale, a 


tittle 30-year-old whisky Was 
jMttled, For' the rest, criflec- 
tore and malUovers had to - 
make do with the often unre- 
liable outpourings of inde- 
pendent bottlers. 

Glenmorangle paid £7 .25m 
. for Ardbeg, which Induded 
more tS»n for -manuring 
stocks.- It has already spent 
another film putting' the 
place in order and creating 
the. -visitor centre. Another 
£779,000 is budgeted for next 
year. It also needs to come to . 
a decision about the extant 
mattings, with * their 
cast-iron columns dating 
from the 1880s. . .. 

Only a handf ul of fflstffl - ~ 
eries still malt a proportion 
of their own barley, which Is 
generally seen as both costly • 
and inefficient. 

It is one dear way of 
ensuring the individuality of 
a malt whisky, however, 
especia l l y one which derives 
its smoky character from 


peat-dying, tike Ardbeg. 

' Glenmorangie wants to 
take the credit for reviving, 
one of the world's great 
whiskies. Another- £750 ,000 
does not seem to be exces- 
sive should it want to . create 

The fi secret of 
how Ardbeg ; 
manages 
to combine 
peat and - ; .y. 
sweet fruit . 
lies in its 
two stflls 

a model distillery. The new 
visitors’ centre, Installed in 
one of the malt kilns; is 
already showing, results. 

A caffe provides a rare. 


salubrious place to stop and 
eat )tn the south-eastern cor-' 
ner of the island. Local 'prod- 
ucts such as clootie dump- 
lings (a cross between a 
figgy duff and a Christmas 
podding) and May cheese , 
(something which should be 
next in. line for reform) are 
presented along, with the 
chance to sample a dram of 
the whisky. . - 

The tours start , from h era. ’ 
There is a little museum,: 
and beyond that the product 
tion itself. With the maltirig K 
closed for the time being, 
this begins with the heavily 
-peated malt Ardbeg is Scot- 
land's extremist Measured ' 
in parts-per-million, it 
weighs to at 50 to 53, com- - 
pared wifch.LagavuIIh at 35, 
;and Talisker at nearer 20. 
But, as distillery manager 
Stuart Thomson points out, 
Ardbeg is hot as pungent as . 
either of its neighbours. 
Laphroaig and Lagavuliri. ' - 


It is not for want of trying: 
Thomson does everything to 
preserve the peaty "phenols” 
while he ferments the malt , 
even though they obstruct 
the fermentation and lower 
both yield and alcohol in the 
beer-like wash. He does this 
because* he wants to - maim 
authentic Ardbeg. 

The secret of how Aidbeg 
manages to 1 combine peat 
and sweet fruit in a way that 

Laphroaig does , not, lies in 
its two; large ogee stills. The 
spirit still is naturally the 
smaller of the two. 

It is equipped with a 
return valve which means 
that - -where . Laphroaig’s 
heavier; alcohols are col- 
fecteff by -the- spirit receiver. 
AnRwg*s are drawn off and 
redistilled like Springjbank 
in Kintyre, Ardbeg distills 
2% tiroes, tightening the 
spirit mid lessening the fiery 
character normally given by 

the peat 


paniment (I particularly like the 
mild version with coriander seed 
made by Melmerhy Village Bak- 
ery in the north of England and 
sold by UK supermarkets Wait- 
rose, Safeway and Salnsbury). 
Individual rounds of sizzling 
rosti potatoes are better still. 

NECTARINES MELBA 
Juicy ripe nectarines seem modi 
easier to come by than perfect 
peaches and they work well to a 
variation on peebe melba. Toss 
raspberries with lemon juice and 
caster sugar to taste. Crush the 
berries <200g should be enough 
to serve four to six) and rub 
them through a sieve to extract 
the pips. Ain and stone some 
nectarines, allowing two fruit to 
serve three people. If the fruit is 
as ripe as it should be. the skin 
should peel away easily in strips 
when it is lifted free from the 
stalk end with the point of a 
knife. If necessary plunge the 
fruit in boiling water for a few 
seconds to loosen the skins. Cut 
the flesh into crescent moon 
slices (and, if preparing well 
ahead of serving, brush with 
f reshl y squeezed orange juice to 
prevent discolouration). 

To serve, put two small scoops 
of ridi vanilla ice cream on each 
plate. Scatter the nectarine slices 
over and around the ice cream, 
Jtote the raspberry purfee over 
tne whole lot and serve with 
almond tulles, cigarettes russes 
or other crisp tittle biscuits. 


That these stills follow the 
ongtoai plan is clear from 
toe Museum of Islay Life in 
Port Charlotte, where there 

w a painting of the stillhduae 

feme at the turn of the cen- 
tury. i 

- «P!:J?“ riDUS technology of 

Ardbeg gives the 
malt a characteristic ordn- 
py sweetness which over- 
teys the smokiness .££. 

wfil find tins m the 17-year- 
old which is currently the 

5 standard bottling. 

^ pIed mth hay-rnTdry. 
A 1978 is also available It 
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Independent Schools 


The elite grow into an 
unofficial ivy league 

Ihe top performers are displaying an extraordinary consistency, says Simon Targett 



ritain’s premier 
private schools 
are shaping into 
an unofficial ivy 
league which 

- caters for pupils seeking cov- 

- feted places at the elite uni- 
verities. Judging by their 

1 achievement in the FT-500 

- ■performance table. 

L : For the third time in seven 

• years, Westminster School 
f heads the table, returning a 

record set of A-ievel results 
with pupils averaging more 
than three A grades, and 
thereby staking a claim as 
1 the finest school of the 1990s. 
I Close behind is Winchester 

• College, last year’s top 
’ school, which admiring head 
T -teachers dub “a university 

• for kids", and St Paul's 

• School. Westminster 
> School’s age-old rival for 

London's brightest pupils. 

Eton College, England's 
' most famous school, is 
<• ranked sixth, recovering 

• from last year’s disappoint- 
_ ing slip to 14th, with pupils 
’ notching up an impressive 

- tally of 529 A grades. 

This quartet, with a com- 

- bined age of 2,119 years and 
' a combined inherited wealth 

- exceeding E200m. has long 
dominated the upper reaches 
of the school league table. 

But. just as Oxford and 
Cambridge have been forced 
to share the limelight with 
rising stars such as Imperial 
College. London, in a US- 
style ivy league of universi- 
ties, so these old-established 
schools - which, in the case 
of Eton and Winchester, 
were founded by benefactors 
of Oxbridge colleges - have 
been joined by less famous 
names. 

The re mainin g six schools 

- have a combined age of just 
885 years, yet all but two 

- have firmly established 

- themselves as top-10 schools 

• over the past five years. 

• North London Collegiate, 


The FT top 30 independent schools 
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11 The CheOmtam Lteta* Coflegs 

12 ' WngEdwnfa School 

13 . Wttington Oris School 

14- . Janes Aim's StW School ' 

15‘ Manchester Grammar School 
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16.' Smenooks School 
17 . Matam arts' Cdtega 
: 18 • ' Tha Perm School V 

t* . TonlrttiBSthool 
a . WMetft School . ~ ' ' 

21 HabmtehnsrAEtotaSchforats' 
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26 . Perse Sctat for Gkfe I-.-. 

27 -i St Maly's School teed . . 

28 ' Leeds GWtfHflh School 

29 Sir «namPe(tti8% School - 

30 ' South H8*HBiEal«gti School 


founded in 1850 “to provide 
an education for girls that 
would equal that of boys”, 
taught the girls who later 
became the first women to 
graduate from Cambridge, 
and it now regularly appears 
in the top five of the FT-500. 

It usually fights for 
supremacy with St Paul’s 
Girls* School and Wycombe 
Abbey, but this year it has 
been pipped to the title Of 
“top girls’ school" by Oxford 
High School, whose 66 pupils 
achieved a record 148. A 
grades and 46 B grades. Five 
years ago, the school was 
ranked outside the top 100, 
when pupils achieved an 
average of just two Bs and a 
D at A-Ievel. 

Guildford High School for 
Girls has also enjoyed a 
spectacular year, rising from 
61st last year to 10th this 
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year, with 61 pupils scoring 
126 A grades and 36 B 


It is, of course, important 
to handle the figures pres- 
ented in the FT-500, as with 
any school league table, with 
care. 

Manchester Grammar 
School one of the great aca- 
demic power houses, may 
have slipped from 9th last 
year to 15th this year, but 
the pupils nevertheless 
proved star performers, 
receiving 405 A grades - the 
third highest total amassed 
by any school this year. 

Yet, for all this, the emer- 
gence of an elite of schools, 
which has evolved with the 
expansion of an elite of uni- 
versities, is unmistakable. 

The top schools, as well as 
achieving formidable aca- 
demic results, display 


extraordinary consistency: 
eight of the top 10 appear in 
the fop 10 in the separate 
rankings over five years, 
whereas only five of those 
ranked between 11 and. 20 
appear In the five-year top 
20 . 

This panoramic view of 
performance reduces the 
brightness of “shooting 
stars”, which shine bril- 
liantly one year but fall out 
of the aky the next. • 

But. as it is. the FT-500 has 
been engineered to Twining m» 
statistical aberrations and to 
counter the trend for indi- 
vidual schools to boost their 
league table position by mas- 
saging their results. 

The BTs statisticians have 
based the league table on the 
UCAS points system - the 
standard gauge for univer- 
sity entrance devised by the 
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Universities and Colleges 
Admissions Service - where 
10 points are awarded for a 
grade A eight points for a B 
grade, and so on. 

All grades - not just As 
and Bs - are registered, 
allowing a comprehensive 
analysis of a school's aca- 
demic performance, and AS- 
levels — designed to be as 
difficult as A-levels but com- 
pleted over a shorter time - 
are recognised and rewarded 
under the system. 

The UCAS points form the 
basis for two lists of figures: 
points per entry, which 
records the average grade 
achieved in each exam, and 
points per pupil, which 
records the average grades 
collected by each pupil 
across all subjects. ' 

To establish the FT score, 
which is the baas for the 
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Tristram Jonea-Patry takes over this week as Westminster's hesdifiastar 


ranking, the points per entry 
figure is multiplied by three 
and added to the points per 
pupil figure. 

If anything, this calcula- 
tion produces , a league .table 
which understates the 
achievement of the top. 
schools, since it assumes 


that pupils take, on average,., 
three A-levels. Yet all the 
top schools reported that 
pupils, on average, took' 
more than three A-levels. 

This high figure was 
achieved, even though Gerv 
eral Studies - often taken asr. 
a supplementary examina^ . 


tion to boost a pupil’s CV 
and a school’s league table 
position - is not recognised 
in the FT-500 because the 
subject is rarely made a con- 
dition of entry to ettta uni- 
versities. ’ 

Continued on Page XIV 
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St Mary’s School Ascot 

‘the best preparation for the future’ 


Open morning 

for prospective parents and pupils 

Saturday 17 th October 1998 

10:30 am - 1:00 pm 

St Mary's School Ascot is a high quality 
Roman Catholic hoarding school 
for girls aged 11-18. 

For details of the programme for the morning 
and to register your interest please contact 
Miss Zepka on (01344) 623721. 


Sl Mar> \ Scbnol A.-COI c lists os b registered charily providing 
j high quality RC boarding education for guts. Charity no. 29Q28A. 



City of London School for Girls 

St Giles ■ Terrace. Barbican. Loudon EC2Y8BB 
Telephone :0/7/-6 28 0841 or FatuOl 71-438 3212 

Open Mornings 

Thursday 1st, Wednesday 21st October and 
Thursday 5th, Friday 27th November 1998 

Tours begin from 8.30a.m. 
and wd be SoBowed by a tafic 
by the Headmi st ress, Or. Yvonne Bum. 

11* A Centenary Scholarship and CaporaScn Scho la rships 
are available 

Sixth Form Open Evening 

Thursday 8th October 1998 

Tour* Of the school 
Talk by the Haadrrwaras s 
IncSviduai talks on A Level Subjects 
16* Academic and Music Scholarships, and the GuMhaB 
School of Muse and Drama Music Scholarehos are avalable. 

Th rccomroeaded nearest tube station Is Moorgatc. 
The entrance to the school b at Ibejoactioa of 
Wood Street and Fore Strict. 

Please contact 9171-4284)841. for farther details. 


42 Wbldingham 

HEADMISTRESS: MRS MAUREEN RJBQINS MA MSc BSe 

Independent Girls Boarding and Day School 
Entry principally at 1 1 and 13 years 

OPEN 

AFTERNOON 

Saturday 3 October from 2.00 pm 

For further information and prospectus contact 
Mrs Pat Davies, Registrar: Woidingham School 
Marcten Park • Woidingham • Surrey CR3 7YA 
Tel: 01883 654206/349431 
Fax: 01883 654060/348653 


1748 


KING$WOOD school 

^ i99s - lansddwn, Bath, BA1 5RG 
* 250 yean of experience in education 


A charitable mist providing educuiorre] continuity for girls and 
boys from die age of 3-18 with boarding provision from agr 7. • 

Superb facilities, small class srariyexccflent pastoral support and 
full extra-curricular programme combine academic excellence 
with the development or each individual's talent 

Why not come and see why Kingswood has a reputation for 
being a happy and caring school community? 

Senior Sdroofa 01225 73420*' Prep School 1 01225 310368 



69 Ftajotart Aeons, 


London NWS 6P8 




OPEN MORNINGS 1998 

Wednesday 2lst&Uaa9day 22nd October 

There wB be guided touts at lOAO am on each day tor 
those who wtxild 8te to see around the School and 
Nwsery. The Headmtalress wM be emailabla loglvs 
advtoe and to anawar your queedora. 
tt you nouM Kb to anend either of ffttM Open 
Mornings do please telephone 0171 435 1B16 and aak 
to speak to the Admissions’ Secretary 
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St Leonards Sixth, i 
open to Boys from September ’99 
and Girls from September ’98. 


Im/ semtiwz confidcm ynunp wen ami women mil into (he world j. 
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From Page xm 


In view of these strict rules, 
the achievement of the top 
schools - fear after year - is 
all the more remarkable. 

Tristram Jones-Parry, who 
takes over this week as 
Westminster’s new b»»aHnmy . 
to-, puts success in league 
tables down to "pot luck”. 

In the competition to be 
No 1 , this is Airnfttf certainly 
true, especially since the dif- 
ference between the top 
schools is measured in deci- 
mal points. 

There are, however, other 
reasons for the success of 
the top schools. 

One is tradition. Alan 
Smithera, director of Liver- 
pool University’s Centre for 
Education and Employment, 


An unofficial ivy league takes shape 


says running a school “is 
like growing a fine lawn 
which needs to be watered, 
fed and mown - and if 
you've been doing it for 600 
year, it helps". 

Another is wealth. Eton, 
with assets worth £i3lm, 
certainly has this, and West- 
minster, though “relatively 
poor” according to Jones- 
Parry, can turn to rich par- 
ents and former pupils for 
foods. 

A third fector Is single sex 
education, although, as 
Smithers suggests, the 
importance of boys or giris- 
only schools is overempha- 
sised. 


Perhaps the single most 
significant factor is a selec- 
tive admissions policy. 

Eton, which has King’s 
scholarships, and Westmin- 
ster. which has Queen's 
scholarships, can lure the 
brightest pupils in the coun- 
try. 

John Rae, a former head- 
master of Westminster, says 
the top schools long ago real- 
ised the significance of 
A-level for university entry, 
and selected accordingly. 

The merit of this policy 
has become more obvious 
since first Cambridge and 
then Oxford scrapped 
entrance exams. It has given 


the top schools a head start, 
and the FT -500 suggests 
there could be an unbridge- 
able gap between tbs best 
and the rest 


T he figures, supplied 
by the Independent 
Schools Information 
Service, show the 
average UCAS points 
achieved by pupils was 2155 
- equivalent to two Bs and a 
C - much lower than foe 
33.5 achieved by pupils at 
Westminster. 

But outside the higher 
echelons of the private sec- 
tor, pupils did make a 
marked improvement, atnrp 


335 per cent of exam scripts 
taken by private school 
pupils were awarded a grade 
A, up from 31.7 per cent 

Some schools recorded 
striking performances. 
Including Wychwood School 
and St George's School, both 
leaping more than 230 
places. 

Sevenoaks School jumped 
into the top 20, up from 34 
last year. Like Malvern Col- 
lege. it offers pupils a choice 
of A-levels or the Interna- 
tional Baccalaureate. 

The IB is broader than the 
A-level, but not dissimilar 
the government Is reviewing 
the A-level, and may recom- 


mend changes 1 . next year 
which; bring the qualifica- 
tions closer together. In view 
of this, comparison is appro- 
priate, and using an agreed 
formula, IB scores have been 
converted to an A-level 
score. By contrast, the Scot- 
tish “Higher" Is .very differ- 
ent from the A-level, making 
comparison inappropriate. 

' For this reason, as In pre- 
vious years, the achievement 
of the. Scottish schools, 
which kill -'largely offer' the 
“Higher", has been pres- 
ented in a separate table. 
The single exception is Gor- 
donstoun School, which only 
offers A-levels. 


Ho w to read the tables: 
All schools are ranked on a 
Single scale from 1-404. The 
-five-year rank is based on 
an average of each school's 
results for 1993, 1994, 1995, 
1996 and 1997. In the FT 
score, 1.00 represents the 
average for -all schools; 
schools with a score above 
1.00 achieved hlgtaer-than- 
average results. ! CAS points 
are based an the UCAS sys- 
tem for A-levels: grade A is 
10 points, grade B is 8, 

grade C is 6, grade D is 4, 
grade E is 2,*. for ASJevels: 
grade A is 5, grade B is 4, 
grade C is 3, grade D Is 2, 
grade E is L A score of 1.00 


equates to about 20 UCAS 
$£T- or one B and two 
5k? A-level per • 
The type erf school is glw® 
. hi the Boy/GIrl 
stands for boy. G faf Pn 
and C for co^ducariomL 
riOWer case letters indicate a 
^Serofthatsexin 

toe sixth form only- 
•Denotes schools where 
the International Baccalsp- 
reate is offered; results a?e 

Ja^ted using a fonntea 
devised by the Brin**"* 

Baccalaureate Organisation 

flqnirlhga and scores are 
based on an average of t 
school's UCAS points par 
entry and points per part 
these have been eqnallt 
weighted. All 
provisional and subject t* 
correction by ISIS. . 4 


Independent Schools 1998 A-level results 
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school 

A substantial number of 

ft 

-ft 

SIXTH FORM 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

for boys and giris is available 
for entrance in September 1999 

Mrs Hilary Monish, die Registrar, 
will be pleased to provide further 
details and a prospectus 


Please telephone die Registry on 
01788 537035 


Rrgptered Chanty number 528752 



King’s College School 


Sixth Form Entry 1999 
for boys bora between 1.9.82 and 31.8.83 
HMC 720 boys. 300 in Sixth Form 
KCS regularly admits a small number 
of well -qualified boys after GCSE 
and now invites applications for next September. 
Scholarships may be offered to boys of 
outstanding promise. These have a 
maximum value of 5096 of the tuition fee: 

For further details, please contact 
The Registration Secretary 0181 255 5352 
King’s College School 

, Wimbledon Common, SW 19 ATT • 

KCS. registered charity no. 310024, exists to provide education for chUdnm. 


Tin \l> 


St Helen’s School 


Northwood 


Independent Day and Boading [GSAJ 
(Giris 4-18 years) 


OPEN MORNING 

Saturday, 3rd October, 1998 

1WI9 aja. - UOO p m 


OPEN AFTERNOON 

(lor Senior School only) 

Thursday, 8th October, 3998 

230 pjo.- 4.00 pan. 


Sixth Form Entrance Egnmlnati on 
Tuesday, 20th October, 1998 


Southbank 


International School 


UCAS 1998 average 

per candidate: 27 points* 

* contact Southbank for details 


mm 


ftn wr a e Abfv Bl/SZ ^r mnria ttnrt 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL ‘ 

HoodmisCraK Ata BomJai McCabe hmhhm - . ' • ■ 

Combines academic ooDaOnwe with a broad extra curricular programme; set - ® 30 1 


Coach schwrwsvvith 72 st^scoMringe^.Wnfonl, East Barnet, St John's Wooctl9»dd) Town. 

JUWee and No rt her n line Underground stations nearby. . - • . 


OPEN DAYS: SATUMMY 3 OCTOBBt ft SATURDAY 7 NOVEMBBt 
Junior School: 1 0.30am - 12,30pm 

The HeadRdstresswffiaddres parents dining the morrdng. ; 

Senior School: 2.T5pm - 430pm — 'r. . ; f ' 

Headmistress's talc 330pm - 

Entry et ages 44>, 7, it and 15. Infonoation about entrance tests owRilde at the Open Days. 
Generous Bursaries and both Acadenec and Music Sdto!arth^s aia3abIa for the Senior SchooL 
Midweek visits can be arranged by appcCntmenL 

caiwni hi rduw w. twni i 8wwT Hr»Tnr Tdiffi — ‘-nh-r-^-— 1 "t" 
IIaxhool Bans m muun cau * Ombiy No KB5776 


For fiurixr bdornuUSoo please coatact:- 
Tbe Registrar- 01923 826825 (direct) or 01923 828511 


EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 


Malvern Girls’ 

COLLEGE 





♦adneves escdlait academic results 




For me tenth consecutive year Southbank students 
have achieved excellent results in the 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL? 


International Baccalaureate 


and have received offers to leading universities in the UK and abroad. The IB maintaixB 
a strong infeniarionaily respected standard. For details on this rigorous, and broad-based 
A-Leve! alternative, or on other programmes for pupils aged 3-18 in Kensington and 
Hampstead, please contact: 



Southbank International School 
36-38 Kensington Park Rood 
London WU3BU 
Tbb 0171 229 8230 
Fax: 0171 727 3290 


Contact GABBITAS for friendly, indopondont, 
expert advice on: • 

4 Sultabte independent boardng/day 
schools and Y1 Form cofieges 
4 Guardianship for overseas pupas. . 

4 Options at 18: A/AS tarots, IB and 
vocafional courses " 

4 Universly entry and careers 

* 

EDUCATIONAL CORSULTABTS 

TO: 0171 734 01 81 Fax 0171 W 1784 
EmaJ:a*nm®gahSteicauk 
Wabsiw:www^4bbftas^auk 


MAKE 1 HE 
NEXTSTEP THE 
RIGHT STEP 


v.'hrcft «- ' 

-.Vhj! f'.ilyro’’ L»'f U-, Pff!p VO: I 


GABBITAS 




•develc^js an indryidual sense of selfesteem 
’provide a broad based balanced education 
* offers an enriching boarding experience 
•emihafflaee the personal development of pupils, 

vritefther academicailly, in music, tile arts or sport 

For fetrfher information please contact: 

The Registrar r ■ 

15 Avenue Road, Malvern, Worcs. WR 14 3BA 

Td: 01684 560135 Fax: 01684 566204 
Emai l : registaLr@EQgc-worca.scJti.uk 
Website; wvrwjcbgc.woroa.sch.uk 
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Malvern Girls’ College is a registered charity. 


126 ■ 130 Rcgont Stroot, London W1R GEE 


‘To advertise on the ’DMICjITIO'^) pages, 
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Independent Schools 1998 A-level results 
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EDUCATION 


I'm Moi. \ i Sc i khm. York 


AS A PARENT, YOU WANT TO DO 
THE BEST FOR YOUR DAUGHTER. 



As ONE OF THE TOP UK 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, SO DO WE. 


As one of the UK's top 
A boarding schools. The Mount 
School York has an excellent 
academic record. This year 
our overall A-ievei pass rare 
was 98%, with an average points 
score of 30.4. 

Yet, just as important, oar caring 
Quaker ethos and family 
atmosphere make our school a 
home from home, allowing 

our gjrls the freedom 
to flourish within a 
friendly, open-minded 
environment. 

Which is good news for 


parents with demanding careers 
who want the very best for 
their daughters. 

Set in 16 acres and minutes from 
the centre of historic York, oar 
. school enjoys a wealth of fadfides 
and has just undergone a major 
upgrading of the boarding 
accommodation. 

The Mount is only 1 hour 45 
n rimn e i by train from London 
Mount School and has easy access to major 
rem ~ motorway networks. 


Esi 



TO5 


To discover more, call 
Gill Porteons today on 
01904 667507. 


The Mount School, Dautoh Terrace, You Y02 4DDJut 0 1904667524. 
BaJaJpbta siwutowHMclut Vfor our wrbntEi wMw. mocnf rh TotfaAefa-ofc 
Registered chanty 514646 exists soldy lor the education of children. UR FT3 


SHREWSBURY 

SCHOOL 


Sixth Form Entry 

ACADEMIC 

SCHOLARSHIPS 1999 

Applications are invited from bright boys who want to take advantage of wider opportunities 
and first class teaching to obtain the highest standard at ‘A’ level. 

Please write for details, quoting reference FT to: 

The Headmaster, Shrewsbury School, The Schools, Shrewsbury, 

Shropshire STS 7BA. Tel: 01743 344537 

S Lil '. ^juj 7 i* .Bggi»tex-ed Ctmrlty D r<ticirtn ri to KdnrMl no: Number - 038413 
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Scdh Form Scbdaret^JS and 
Entr ance Exams 
w£U be held on lltband 12th November 

Sixth Form Open Day 
12th September 

Fora 


C O LL- 


^rj^pho oe: 01242 520691 





St Swithun's School 

Winchester, Hants S021 1HA 

One of the country's leading independent schools for girls 

OPEN EVENING 

FOR SIXTH FORM ENTRY 
Friday September 25th 1998 
430pm - 630pm 

Applications axe invited for day and boarding places for 1999. 
Scholarships are available 

For entry below (he Sixth F or m places are available from 2000 onwards. 
Please telephone 01962 861316 for more detail ft. 




Looking for a School? 


The 73xd edition of the comprehensive dir ect o r}’ contains 
useful information on independent day and boarding, 
p re p ara tory and secondary schools throughout the UK, 
together with bdpfol advice and editorials. 

IN COLOUR 
You can order your copy now 
Price £12.95 phis postage ISBN 0-901577-06-5 


JOHN CATT EDUCATIONAL LTD 

Great Glemham • Saxaiundhaw • Suffolk IP17 2DH 

Tafophonac 01728 663666 FwxMk 0172B 663415 

fi-mufl; ChoatiiieEvan« igJ ph,OTff r^ "Fr 



Headington 
School Oxford 

INDEPENDENT BOARDING &. DAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AGED 1 1*18 

A boarding school where you can 
go home every Friday 

A dety school where you can stay the night 

An academic school where music, art, 
sport and the rest count 

A happy school in one of the finest 
university cities of the world 

Headington School, Oxford OX3 7TD. 

AdmlssKMUi 01865 741968- Put 01865 760268. 
e-mall; cnquinca8hcadmcxotLxaonjch.uk Web site: vwJtcadington. ounJch.nk 
Rcftomd Chain He. J0947S 


The 

GODOLPHIN 

School 

Independent boarding and day school 
for 400 gnis aged 1 1-1 8 

Sixth Form Scholarships 

Applications are invited for entry in 
September 1999 

Closing date for applications: 1 November 1998 

Farther information from: The Admissions 
Secretary, TheCcdc^pimSeiiCK3t,hh^adHiM, 
Salishioy. WU&nrcSPI 2RA 

Tel: 01722 333059 Froc 01722411700 

R<S Chany .Vp CP M&4XX 
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EDUCATION 



CLIFTON COLLEGE 

BRISTOL 

Go-educational, boarding and day 

_ SIXTH FORM ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

for boys and girts wishing to join Clifton 

in September [999 

At least six awards (of up to half fees (or boarders and one-third fees 
for day pupils), are being offered for any combination of subjects, 
including one specifically for a boy or girl with a talent in MUSIC 
All awards may be augmented by a bursary in tbc case of proven need. 
Interviews and tests will take place on 
November 27th &2Stb, 1998. 

The closing date for apphonons is November /Jib, 1993. 

Clifton has sent more than 20 pupils to Oxford and Cambridge 
universities in each of the last five years and has an enviable 
academic tepmSan. 

For fxribtr to^famMion cnnUcf The Director o( MaosAxn, 

Chfcoo Colege. 32 College Road, Bristol BS 8 JJR Td (0117) 973 9187 
Curmr Couxgz n a auratMtt twst npwomc bqmuxng 
■ a» □« EDtnminimMiau M»n 3-18 wajo 


SE1MOR SCHOOL 

GIRLS ONLY 11-16 Y12AKS 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

BOYS AND GIRLS 2‘ 2-11 VICARS 
DAY. FULL AND WF.HKI.Y BOARDING 


Flourishing Sixth Form with excellent results. Wide choice 
of A-icuels and vocational counts, small tutor groups, superb 
facilities. High quality living accommodation and set within 
100 acres of private parkland. Combination courses available 
in A- levels. Equine BHSA1, NNEB Nursery Nursing 
Business and Communicatioa Studies, Leith's Cookery and 
GCSE re-takes. Attractive scholarships and bursaries available. 
Easy access from major transport networks. 

QUEEN ETHELBURGA'S COLLEGE 
THORPE UNDERWOOD HALL 
Y0RKY026 9SS 



Rr further details and a free prospect u s and video please contact 
The Begistrac. Teh 01423 33 1480. c-maik 



CHARTERHOUSE 


Charterhouse has a fine tradition of acadexzric excellence 
and aD-round ed u cation, 
ft is set in a 200 acre rural campus, 
forty minutes from London, and provides outstanding 
modem facilities, including die Ben Travers Theatre, 
Vaugbm WIDiarns Musk School, 

Ait Studio, Sports Centre and Athletics Stadium 

There are a large number of Academic, . 
Music and Art Scholarships for entry at 13+ 
and for boys sad girls into due Sixth Form 

The Admisskms Secretary will be pleased to send « prospectus. 

Charterhouse, Godabrang, Surrey GU7ZDJ . 

Td: 01 483 291500 : Fare 0I 4S3 291507 : 

email:- a rtm i is io iwQrh a t tei h ou s e o tyde 
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BENENDEN 

SCHOOL 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR SEPTEMBER 1999 ENTRY 

Applications are invited from Lower School 
and Sixth Form Scholarship candidates. 

LOWER SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 

Up to sixteen Academic and Music Scholarships 
far 11+, 12+ and 13+ candidates under the 
age of 14 on 1 September 1999. 

SIXTH FORM SCHOLARSHIPS 

Academic Music and Art Scholarships. 

For a prospectus and application form: 

THE ADMISSIONS SECRETARY 
BENENDEN SCHOOL 
CRANBROOK 
KENTTN174AA 
TELEPHONE mSSO) 24048* 



Dollar 



Developing leaders in the next generation 

Tile Registrar, Telephone: 01259 74251 X 
or Fax 01259 742867. 

E-mail: rector^Hdoi Iaracademy.org.uk 
Web Site: http://www.doliaracademy.org.uk 
Dollar Academy, Dollar, Clackmannanshire, Scotland. FK14 7DU 

Dollar l\ a cluiriUd'h’ foundation set up fut alutational purposes. 



ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 

Lonsdale Road, Barnes, London SW13 9JT 
Tel: 0181 748 9162, Fax: 0181 748 9557 

BMC Boys 13-18 

Day and Boarding 

Strong pastoral care, superb facilities and outstanding 
teaching combine to offer breadth of education and 
the highest academic standards year by yean 

Visit our pages at wwwJss.org.uk (school no. 1 62). 

Application for 16+ A-level entry in September 1999 
should be made by October 31*. 


St Paul's School is 4 registered chariry to provide education for boys 
Registered Charity No: 31349. " 


HIGH QUALITY COURSES, PLACES STILL 0PD( 

Now avUlAfc SocoofuJ AngfeCaxh Inititiivc offet* place* n 
Outa UniwrMy, Itajrra lex 13i»l Hndec ot Fatacky is Ohmob, 

AH ems nottt i« Ex*6»8 «>4 reMpraed vraMnde fat toe ptn 6 yeas. 
bOQ€xgiBlMpafcX% aodei&cMDcd. Ouuawhif Leilitia. Iwv eraa. 

bn f r** vh>p ** nd aW ir* *fara e i 

Drst aray vii oaufaran ad iecniew la UK. 

»Sq*«berJ9» 

Or psaued jrvrfVfd pbeet ate BAC acoEdired ftxadm liar e Attey 
CoBepcx Brintt aodeak ccanc »W» a cMrike repanSra in AfeUdto . 
REG fSTOt NOW FOR HM ENTRY 
Eaqan u once ferdaah: 

nffiABffiYCOILBS 

33 uahfaaLUahas WsDi. Wore*. WEl44JF.5«tad . 

Ttk 004*168489230) 

ftu: am i«64 M331 



October 3 - FT Top lOOO Schools 
October 24 - Education Fees 


For further information, please contact: 
Ruby Sharma 
Tel: 0171 873 4418 
Fax: 0171 873 3765 
E-mail: .niby.sharma@ft.com 
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Nick Haslam joins an environmental 
programme in a Hungarian swamp 


I am not too wild about bird, 
watching or camping. So 
ihe project of spending a 
few days under canvas, in 
a Hungarian sw amp , which 
also happens to be an ideal stop 
for thousands of migrating song- 
birds en route from Russia to 
Africa, did not exactly fill me 
with Joy. Furthermore, I knew I 
was expected to get up every day 
at sunrise. . 

1 had arrived at dusk at Ocsa. 
about 37 miles (60km) from Buda- 
pest, under a dark thundery sky, 
.ttmT slung my hag into one of tf ip 
line of tents before being intro- 
duced to Gabor LOvei, a Hungar- 
ian ornithologist. Lbvei, in his 
40s. has been working at the 
Landscape Reserve for the past 
15 years. Now, with the support 
of the environmental charity 
Earth watch, he has set up a spe- 
cial project to monitor and collect 
data on migrating bird popu- 
lations each summer. 

That first evening, four teach- 
ers and a construction engineer 
from England, two. Kenyans on 
Earth watch fellowships, six Hun- 
garian volunteers, and a Finnish 
ornithologist were at table. They 
radiated enthusiasm, dedication 
and a total disregard for clouds of 
mosquitoes which, 1 could have 
sworn, were blotting out the fee- 
ble rays of the dying sun. 

At dawn, as a sulphurous mist 
leaked from the swamp. I Wearily 
followed the Finn. Mikko Ojanen, 
along one of the paths which 
fanned through the area of mixed 
woodland and marsh, listening 
with half an ear as he enthused 
about the extraordinary variety 
of habitat to be found in . Ocsa. . 

Beside us, almost invisible to 
the eye, were fine, black , mist 
nets suspended on high poles. 
Within minutes, we came across 


our first catches of the day, 
strung nfcp <arai^ fruit high tn 
the nets. Ojanen, identifying the 
birds as a reed warbler and a 
blue tit. rapidly disentangled 
beaks and feathers from the net- 
ting, eating mesh over legs as 
fine as match sticks, and then 
placed them in anaw . colour- 
coded canvas bags. 

As we continued, he told me 
that the birds, which breed in the 
lush forests of northern Russia, 
fly south in early autumn, travel- 
ling in bops of ISO mQes or 250 
mites, pausing to rest and feed 
for a few days hi areas like the 
swamp we were walking through. 

Finally, from southern Europe 
and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. with body weight nearly 
doubled, they win laundrtbem- 
sebres, as little bunches of fat, on 
the longest stage of tbeir SJMO 
mik» journey into sub-Saharan 
Africa. Tiny warblers have been 
seen riding jet streams at more 
than 10.000ft (4.000 metres), 
unerringly landing each year in 
Hip wmp gmati area of territory, 
which aright Just be a small 
bush in the middle of feature- 
less savannah in the African 
plains. 

Carrying our captives, which 
seemed completely weightless, I 
felt a certain grudging admira- 
tion for such grit and determin- 
ation from cre a tures so small. At 
the camp, volunteers identified, 
weighed and nraminari birds, not- 
ing the feather length, and blow- 
ing back the fine down to reveal 
the «trtn beneath. 

On some, a layer of yellowish 
fat indicated they would soon be 
ready to fly on. On new arrivals, 
the gkin fwnpaHi the feathers was 
almost transparent. ftmiM with 
a tiny metal ring, the birds were 
than released and the data labori- 
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Removing fragfle birds from a net - pert of a process to And out why the songbird population b faOng 


ously written into a ledger to be 
entered later Into the computer 
at the University of Budapest. 
Under a nearby tree, LOvei. using 
a tiny pipette, took blood samples 
from selected birds which would 
be used to provide DNA identifi- 
cation data. 

Earth watch had funded a simi- 
lar project in Kenya and it was 
hoped that some of the birds net- 
ted there could be identified by 
DNA taken in Hungary. “We 
simply don’t know enough about 
the final destinations of these 
migrations," said LBveL releasing 
a swallow into the air. 

He added: “With the help of 
DNA data, we should he able to 
discover where different popula- 
tions of the same species spend 
their winters." 

That day a meagre 70 birds 
were netted, from startings to the 


very rare middle spotted wood- 
pecker. To my surprise. I wel- 
comed initiation into the difficult 
art of removing the fragile birds 
from the net, a task which 
demands much patience and a 
steady hand. 

My first attempt was with a 
blue tit which pecked hard as I 
held its warm body, tiny heart 
hpating like a miniature steam- 
hammer, to ease it, finally, from 
the net. The team did rounds 
each hour of daylight, and every 
30 minutes during the heat of 
midday. The birds are so small 
that heat exhaustion could kill 
them If they were left trapped in 
the net for too long. 

For the next five days, life fell 
into a rhythm of rising at dawn, 
walking the nets, helping with 
the complex business of identifi- 
. cation and measurement of our 


catches, and of discussions 
around the fire late into the 
night. It was, I grudgingly admit- 
ted to myself, surprisingly inter- 
esting. so much so that even the 

‘It is so exciting 
to participate in 
a scientific 
research 
project, even 
in a small way' 

mosquito bites seemed to lose 
their sting. 

Since 1963. more than 120.000 
birds of 144 species have been 
ringed at Ocsa but migrant popu- 
lations of swifts, swallows. 


warblers, nightingales and 
thrushes have fallen by ns much 
as 50 per cent over the past 15 
years and no one has yet boon 
able to provide a dear reason 
why. 

Data gathered at Ocsa would 
shed some light on the problem, 
but Lovei believed that one nf the 
main reasons for the declining 
population of songbirds might be 
the destruction of their winter 
feeding areas. "Same parts uf 
Africa," he said, "have lost more 
than 50 per cent of suitable habi- 
tat in the past 20 years." 

Much of the field research 
carried out bv Earth watch is sup- 
ported by paying volunteers, who 
are given the opportunity to con- 
tribute practical as well as finan- 
cial assistance. Ken Brown, a 
structural engineer, had paid 
£800 to join the project at Ocsa 


ldi» Ul* 1 , UlliM.ll 

and, one morning as \ve lutiulli-d 
tlie nets in a damp mist, 1 .(ski'd 
him if iu- L'niildji’t think a 
belter way tn spend hi.s JiWfiJ.jy.s. 

Standing under a tree in ins 
waterpmufs. lie lnukcd shmi.iHl. 
“This is perfect. It’s a coin | Were 
break Hum what I normally do. 
and it is so exciting to tiarticiiute 
in a scientific research project 
even in a small way." 

A few days before. I would not 
have had ail inkling of wtvu he 
was talking about. Init now, us 
Browu led the way tn liberate 
another small victim frutu the 
net. 1 understood absolutely. 

■ Nick Haslam visited the Ocsa 
project courtesy of the environ- 
mental charity Earthicatch. For 
more details of its 150 uvrldicide 
projects, contact Earthicatch at 57 
Woodstock Road. Orford 0X2 
6JH; tel 01865-311600 
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Short Breaks avaBabla fetm £70 p«r 
paraon par nfgbtto Mute Oftw, 
Accommodation ft Bmektal 
ASi^ert) O'CMUy Qorii ICouftr 
Renal aBatig 12 ksaitaus Uduktady 
stytodbedwaB. Btadon Is nashd in 
sawn acmal banal & Montand 
ganfens mo atacanmttia WHm 
nafcira rmarwal Longfcwf Itoofli 
Opsn Log Rrm mil wwi«fcoms 
amfbjou ThaWHasfcy RMHtn* 
alien an kdsgraBai oi coated Fmsts 
axknga^knaginaSMcatoBpnny 
Mfchaitfe 

Relax by our heated pod. ptay’Rwnis, 
ode a bfcyde ortertr Me a ueam lee 
_ and otevw a pne of enquat 
Oufcanu and Ne» Thar books awHfa. 
2 hours from London. 12mto»6vcnU5 
;}BMmavBoa*z 01823 400070 
te 0M23 400071 • 


1 ACTIVITY & 
f Special interest • 

j 

holidays and w/tads for tm i fai . 
! i-rifir*. and groups. Over 150 
' things w do iecl awnspous, 

I airsports. motor-spans. energetic 

I poswis. working, cycling. 

bofscriding. tennis, golf, 
arts & enfu, cnafcing- 
murder mysteries, badge. 

Acorn Activities 
01432-830083. . 


AA ~ R * C 

EjrH-f an AMhnm b*rat in «A*» OrUtA&t 

C^wryHmuHcUl^iwpadrxiweriSaee 

a/8ndr,UJLrNrwFamm.hwbcrpmL 

LATE AV/lBABOJTY 
BOOK NOW 08M 44 44 41 
or (01435)403285 



for only S695D0 USD, you have tht cppommiy to 
mate yw cam tad MBMtei and sew up to 50% on 
yaw bevel cods, Vbu con efao sun lucrative corofriHuxB 
■tea making airfnrt hotel ond car rantof rHanadons far jotir 
Mwdd H . And you am do i ol torn your home or asrtng 
' office wilhoul #io heodadw or startup cosh, 'fou mcAa 
resonarfam on-line using ourvwb site, or you eon fai or e-mal 
your tequeta to our resena^ions career tor pompl responm. 

‘ Baoouw tawd Bnnones era priced in dw deregulated 
Unted SWe*, you am sore duxaonds! 

SOME OF THt MATERIALS AND IENEF/TS 
rOU WILL RECEIVE INCLUDE: 
Qtamkfoas aBokon oflowng |ou to tud axiwabstn 
on your bond wwtwSora 0 OrvSna resenahon <io aw iwh te 
QOffibol CorpomR trwd A Stole D lor rfaaxrti on peraond 
trawl 0lww» prrang teough our United State ids Ad 
0 bdute acass lo aapon bungs raUnl 

To bccooe a Corporate Travel Affiliate, yoa cm refiner u 


jSK 001 -7 1 6-S8SA6S8 ptew; 00 1 -7I6-M34470 
vrMKoMifubivkcn 


I r a \ c I ii I i 

www.travelvHoni.tom 
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DECEMKR 1999 - February 2000 


Celebrate the Millennium 
Union-Castle style 

and become part of hist or} 


What belter time than the MiHconium lo be iboard llic Hnsi Linlan-i’aslli* Line sjiilnw 
lo arrive in Table Bnv for marly a quuilor of a renltiry. Re-live tin* trailitinr.s 
lliai made llnum-CasUt*. Line um: rl die {jialesj. siiippiim f-umjiutncs ever. 

Klirytmr free lirofduire ikrUxiliiia* our fit? mi!>i(-^i<a enifca. 

r : ■ :• ■ • -i-t" -■ • ■ : 

Nonbtxiuml & XMiihI««tintl sectors availnhle. 
rail : 7SSi JJ v ? ‘i .V. or vi>il y uir kjujJ Tratri .A^viL 
tvtyvv.union-i'iisllr-Iiiir.iDnj 

• m ^ ■ 


A few top class vfflas on 
the. wonderful Costa 
Smeralda stiff avaOable 
in duty and August . 

Our broctiore also- has 
aHfhe best hotels. 


Costs Smsrslcs Holidays 

017 - ^93 8303 


ROUE. c*ntr» bJo appta roroi Vte Ifi# 

gdn, (ring, TAraov 00431 71 SOS 1. 

te004WTiS«Si. . .. 


USA 



core D’AZUR, Cap d*An8MB. B4Md 
M vtow vBb; Mri poet; air eon; 5 

ra*r wte Plago d»lo Oarwa*. 

snttis- Sept 1 a «MMMs. £3^50 pioL 
TW 00334 8809 WOTtac 1440 

FRANCE - Piwam* bwAO pmpedy w 
a Rany wffli nrta pool, alps B. Sl« 
avial July * Ang. Contaa French 
Cteptw for (Nt ft e*ar praps ■> wtf 
kr Plwenoo. 0T7I SSS 3BSS 


GERMANY - Onfty tow coat ffi||Ua and 
bowl accoimnodaBon. Mt major CC. 
GWHI 1M Cano* 0181 428 zaoo 
ABn BteB5/aOL2S77IRn. qpao7IINs 

HOSlini TOURS ASIAY1BreARX2S08 • 
A ATTO Ttuaapetein fcr Gacnaqc Al 
Igpoo el headi**WOi»2ViSBa! 


Enjoy taoay and saduten to ml 
; oackraMa camew and (oogaa. • — 
- Fjct I H aaaw vto un g WMop- 

gi«w in open vsMctaE. biMfc, 

.on loot oi horeetecA FcMair Ma 
wkfao wort on a tnvrcal (tend. . 

TfetOf«S®3533 Fbc 01489 87B504 
jovrr venue wb. pic aru.4314 


TA1LORMADE 

SAFARIS 

ZiMS.\SV/=. BOTSWANA N«r.’I 3 iA. 
ZAI.ISIA •iEiiVA. TANSANsA U 
SOUTH AFRICA. 



LUXURY 

SKI 

Our 1999 bracbme feamring die very bes 
dd resorts in France, Switaeriand, Austria 
and Italy ncrw also includes the USA. and 
Canada Spend 7 nights at the popular 
Palace Hotel in Gstaad from just £1085 
between 4 Jan and 23 Jan, with scheduled 
Brit ah Airways flights, or choose from one 
of 23 other deCghtfid resorts. 


01244 897 333 

THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER. CHI IR.B 
AJJTA VI?I» ATOL 28gS 
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Uw«us reraota lodoes waopfl. 
esmeng. nSu and vehcla sateis nmi 
D» m bea gates. Srert addlte 
AdMotun witt comfort. Ctf us to crean 
ywrKJsji easan. 

TotfOlBOn BZ8879 Fiax: B39S79 
. U toumi Rfl. p U I IW»| Wi set 
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TRAVEL AHOCA MMUUSC. QuadMiy 
Journal oRntog Inoependert, prenJcaJ 
ktenuioo qoUbwI (taeanfona. sflh 
and culfeaw droo^iout die oonUnem. 
. Siteteten oi^CIfiXn per ytae Plow 
’ 4erfaeaaa0ttep£«b«&)434Ea> 
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j 9 \ Gulf Packages 

iMFy Lv Scotland 

yh & m SpwdaDj twOortd 
for you hy: 

TUZSlUCOUt (SCOTLAND) UP 
Abo Corporalt/Gronp Dajs 


Tel/Fax: UN] - 248 4554 


E wanimiflryrinitanrfr-aterrawx— 

See our brochure on: 
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t Weekly ccutres in 
lovely Border area 
oi Scotland 
Top dass pro. 
Offlurent cguses 
pteyed everyday 
ind. Championship 
Rorturghe. 
S&ymg as house 
guest in country 
mansion house. 
Frierety ansaence. 
SmaB numbers. 

Tel/Fax 01835 850769 
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QOA SPECIALIST - Fatehr me to 
5* 32 botete, 48 page tmhmV. Tck 
□1283 533338. ATOL 3006. 


Exclusive Golfing HoSdays 
Spte. PHlapi, ISA. MbbUbs 

Lmxnrj iotfl i. («W[ 
i MJiiir, fin, t tali unut 
roeptrd nut i aprri, toff A 
ttrmfi r* 

for ib Aurnnar ilnr 
Coliwr hrocbutv fn>m 
ArnaAIL Tntl 
Tel; «I«M U3*BS 
Fill BIVU S3MB» tfi 
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Marine Delights 

MinjOHTS 

UnmrMVOilTIMNBBS 
mt STAR HOTEL 


Golfing Greats 

ALLFUSHTS 

LUZURy AKPORT TRANSFERS 
(WE STAR ACCOUMODATION 
MTEMATBNAL1IHOLC 
CHAHPtQMMP 60LF COURSE 
(MCL TRANSFERS A BUUOY) 
SUNSET CDCXTAO. CHUSJE ON 
LUFIURTTMT YACHT 
MM fOAEST WALKS 


MZP« OPPWJUAPAYAR 


UKEPSCARSHHC 
SLKSET COCKTAL CRUSE 
PLEASURE FUCHT ARDUNB 
■CAinRILLANaKAWI 


£ 1399.50/pp 
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H0NEYM00NERS 


For ycur Ircc Crochure 

Tel; 0131 341 1221 


ALL FLIGHTS 

LUXURY AIRPORT TRANSFERS 
FIVE STAR HO TO. 
PICWC ON DESERTED BLAND 
RiU. DAT AT PULUA PAVAR 


SUNSET COCKTAIL CRUSE 
ROTTLE OF CHAURACME 


RAMF0AE8T WALKS 


Whilst care is biLen in establish that our -iJ\ L'rUwrs au- hona fide, 
re-aden air uronvU rccouunendcd to lake their own prcsauliuns 
hciuri? unirrinj! tnm au\ aurcvmeni. 
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Rediscovering the Lost Horizon 
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Shangri-la does 
exist - it’s in 
California and 
it’s idyllic, 
says Angela 
Wigglesworth 


D rive 75 miles 
north-west from 

Los Angeles and 
you come to tbe 
small town of Ojai 
(pronounced 6- hi] lying below the 
Los Padres National Forest in a 
valley inhabited for centuries hy 
the Cbumash Indians until thou- 
sands were wiped out by Spanish 
missionaries. 

It wasn't always called Ojai. In 
1874 it was known as Nonfood, 
after a travel journalist of that 
name wrote about the valley in 
glowing terms. 

By (914. the town was in need 
of a facelift and Edward Drum- 
mond Libbey, a wealthy glass 
manufacturer, called a meeting of 
civic loaders and merchants to 
present bis idea for smartening it 
up. An arcade, he said, would 
beautify- and bring together the 
ramshackle collection of shops, 
garages and livery stables. 

He offered to Dnancc the struc- 
ture if every merchant contrib- 
uted S10 for every foot of (rentage 
each owned. They agreed and, 
three years later, when anti-Ger- 
man feeling was running high, 
the town's name was changed to 
Qjai. This is the Chumash Indian 
word for moon. The people felt 
that the crescent shape of their 
unique mountain-ringed, east- 
west lying valley had mystical 
powers. Maybe Frank Capra 
thought the same when he used 
it for Shangri-la in his 1S37 film 
Lost Horizon. 

Today, people are still attracted 
by the mystical power of the val- 
ley. Writers and artists live there. 
Krishnamurti, the Indian philos- 
opher, spent much time there 
and it has an Institute of Theoso- 
phy. where spiritual traditions of 
east and west come together. 

"It's the kind of town.” one 
shopkeeper told me, “that brings 
everyday living back to manage- 
able size, a ratcheting down of 
the frenetic city pace. It's how 
America was at the turn of the 
century, a community-minded 
place where people care about 
each other, and It's safe. We still 
see kids on strings, playing in 
trees, riding bikes to piano lesson 
and soccer practice." 



The Ojai VaBey Im, atyfeWy beautiful: but a development which has not forgotten Its history 


Visitors come to play golf, ride, 
walk or go bird-watching. In the 
town's wide main street, with 
Libbey's Spanish colonial-style 
arcades, small shops sell clothes, 
gifts and books. There are art 
and craft galleries, restaurants 
and cafes. Tottenham Court, a 
shop and restaurant selling gifts 
from Britain, "returns patrons to 
a gracious London of a time long 
post but dearly remembered". 

So strong is the Britishness of 
Tottenham Court that when 
Diana. Princess of Wales, died a 
year ago, people laid flowers in 
the street outside the shop. It 
was the nearest they felt they 
could get to Britain. 


Bart's open-air bookshop has 
150.000 second-hand hooks in a 
courtyard under the shade of a 
300-year-old oak tree. Some over- 
flow into the living room of the 
owner’s adjoining cottage and 
cookery books find their way into 
its old kitchen. “People come and 
sit and read for hours,” said Gary 
Schlicter. who started the busi- 
ness 20 years ago. 

“We don't hassle anyone and 
some have picnics on the patio. I 
put books outside in the street 
too - people come at night with 
torches and candles to browse. I 
can’t check, but on the whole 
they’re very good and put money 
in the box if they buy a hook." 


Bells from die post office tower 
- modelled on a campanile in. 
Havana - chimed the time, and 
children and dogs splashed in the 
fountains. 

In Libbey Park, people strolled 
under oak trees where blue jays 
squawked, and actors rehearsed 
their lines for an open-air theatre 
production. The town hosts 
annual music end Shakespeare 
festivals. A tennis tournament, 
held every spring since 1895, is 
thought to be the oldest in the 
US. 

Five miles south-west of Ojai is 
Lake Casitas, a manmade lake 
and the source of Qjai's water 
supply. Surrounded by 6,200 


acres (2.500 hectares) of oak- 
covered hills, it is a popular place 
for camperB, picnickers, fisher- 
men and birdwatchers. One 
misty morning, I saw a pied- 
billed grebe, blue heron, Ameri- 
can coots, European starlings 
and a great-tailed grackle. A tur- 
key vulture sat on a telegraph 
pole, bush-tits swung on the 
reeds, red-winged blackbirds flew 
overhead and snowy egrets 
soared and danced on the water. 

We went horse-riding on a 
guided trail that winds through 
the creeks and meadows of Lion 
Canyon, and one day we drove 
past orange orchards, white ole- 
ander bushes and giant cactus on 


the roadsides, up to the top of 
Meditation Mount Services are 
held there monthly end viators 
are welcome from Mam to sunset 
daily. 

As we left the car, the silence 
was so acute we found ourselves 
speaking In whispers. Footpaths 
led to tiny pools; evening prim- 
roses and bright marigolds grew 
by creamy-coloured boulders.. 
Encircled by mountains, the view 
over the valley was breathtaking. 

A hawk, flying the thermals, 
screeched and swooped over the 
canyons and, far below., were 
newly planted citrus orchards. 

In the evening, you can watch 
the snn dip behind the last tow of 
Tinu but in Qjai you do not look 
west for the setting sun; you look 
east, where it casts a gold-pink- 
lavender glow oh the rock face of 
the Topa Topa mountains. It is a 
magical sight. Residents call it 
“the pink moment". 

We stayed at the Qjai Valley 
Inn. a stylishly- beautiful hotel 
which Libbey started in 1923 
when be bought 220 acres of land 
to bund a country dub. along 
with a golf course for his friends 
to play on. The hotel now has 220 
roams in eight buildings, swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts and a 
fitness centre. 

Arnold Palmer and other star 
golfers play on the award- 
winning lB-hole. champions hip 
golf course. Last year a spa “vil- 
lage” was created: 28 treatment 
rooms and a luxury four-bedroom 
penthouse suite which includes 
Jacuzzis on the terrace, a medita- 
tion loft, personal butler and pri- 
vate chef, lessons in yoga, t’ai chi 
and qigong. . 

The price for eight friends 
sharing is $38,000 for three nights 
and four days. A package for two 
can be arranged. 

But the hotel has not forgotten 
that the area once belonged to 
the Chumash and it has created a 
short forest trail leading to the 
kind of thatched dwelling the 
Chumash would have lived In. 
“We've also grown plants they 
would have known,” said Becky: 
Donahue, the hotel's landscape 
manager. “They used elderberry, 
for instance, for making flutes 
and whistles and their baskets 
are some of the most beautiful in 
the country. There are a few in 
Qjai’s Museum-" 

■ Angela Wigglesworth travelled 
with Virgin Atlantic (01293-747747) 
to Los Angeles where she stayed at 
the HoOywood Holiday bm (tel: 
+ 2 . 213402-7181), 10 minutes from 
the Hollywood, BowL The, Qjai , 
Valley bmison+i $05-646-5511. 
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take a city break with KtrKer i 
Holidays (+44 0171-231 3333). | 


□ half-timberrrri The 
black and white villages of 
Herefordshire seem hardly to 
have changed since Tudor 
days. Visit them - and some 
splendid churches and 
gardens - on a weekend with 
Whistler Breaks 
[01743-71 8964): starts 
September 25, costs £198. 


□ MERRY CHRISTMAS: 

Meriski launches its brochure 
for its 15th season in the 

chalets of MSribel - among 
them Suzanne, Phoebe and 
John Christmas, with sun 
terrace outside and minstrels 
gallery inside, plus the usual 
satellite or cable TV, CO player, 
hairdriers and champagne. 

Call 01451-843100. 


□ WHAT'S ON7 Roving art 
I lovers should pick up a copy 
of Traveler's Guide to Art 
I Museum Exhibitions (Abrams, 
£7.95) for a list of world 
schedules for 1099 - travelling 
shows, one-offs, permanent 
collections, with prices, hours, 
addresses and web sites. 


□ FREE scuba diving 
lessons during National 
Try-Dive Week (September 
14-20): details on freephone 
0500-947202. 


□ RAY DAVIES. Kinks 
founder, premieres a choral 
work at the Norfolk & Norwich 
Festival, October 7-18; call 
01603-764764. 


Q WATER taxis will take you 
around Long Beach, California, 
attractions: $1 a head. Details 
from +1 800 995 4386. 


John Westbrooke 
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Gardening 


A visit to the 
palace of 
the Popes 

Robin Lane Fox learns a thing or two from the 
colourful talents on display at Hadspen House 


C olour is one of 
the keen garden- 
er's 'main deci- 
sions. So much 
has been written 
about choosing it. combining 
It ;ind toning it down that it 
is hard to be entirely sponta- 
neous. There is an entire 
group of colourists who have 
emerged in gardening since 
the theories of the late Ger- 
trude Jekyll: in South Amer- 
ica. the late Burie Mane was 
an imaginative loader. Visi- 
tors have always enjoyed the 
careful colour-toning or the 
late summer garden planted 
by the Healings at The 
Priory, Kemerton. Worces- 
tershire. 

Since 1987, some of the 
spectrum has passed to new 
arrivals on the English gar- 
dening scene. Nori and San- 
dra Pope at Hadspen House, 
near Castle Cary in Somer- 
set. 

Long before their arrival, I 
remember standing in the 
central part of this unusual 
garden and thinking that its 
sunken expanse of water 
below the old Somerset walls 
was one of the most exqui- 
site sites for a garden in all 
England. The Popes took a 
lease on the garden and left 
their former home on Van- 
couver Island in Canada in 
order to exploit it. They 
found a clay soil and consid- 
erable goodwill from their 
landlord, the former hus- 
band of Penelope Hobhouse 
who has also spread her 
wings as a garden designer 
and remained a keen sup- 
porter of the Popes’ efforts. 

Hadspen House garden is 
visited by nearly 20,000 
people a year, keen to see 
the Popes' unusual colour- 
planning and very wide 


range of plants. Ten years 
on. the tenants are celebri- 
ties in their own right. 

Their main hallmark is the 
segregation of colour into 
separate areas, which merge 
into their nearest shade and 
lead visitors on through a 
spectrum. Beyond the lily 
pond, Hadspen is lucky 
enough to have a curving, 
walled area of kitchen gar- 
den. 

The site Is ideal for plant- 
ing in a progression of col- 
our because it invites you to 
walk round the curving 

Hadspen is 
lucky to have 
a curving, 
walled area 
of kitchen 
garden 

perimeter, passing the 
changing shades of the spec- 
trum in sequence. The pro- 
gression runs from brilliant 
reds round to shades of 
peach and then to some vir- 
tuoso* selections in plum, 
grey and even chartreuse 
and violet. 

The borders are helped by 
the natural slope of the site 
and are distinguished by a 
particularly fine run of 
double planting down the 
garden's main central axis. 
Here, the colours are largely 
confined to shades of yellow 
which taper away cleverly 
down the hill. The range of 
plants continually stretches 
an expert eye and is 
extremely effective. 

In many places, 1 do not 
much care for monochrome 


planting or gentle grading 
through each colour of the 
rainbow. Without the Popes 1 
array of plants and the bene- 
fit of a circular walk, the 
results look like painting by 
□umbers and make me long 
to drop some groups of white 
among the reds, blues 
among the yellows and greys 
among the shades of violet. 

An element of segregation 
and limiting is usually suc- 
cessful. but doctrinaire 
planting through the shades 
of the spectrum is not happy 
everywhere and can look 
rather contrived. At Had- 
spen, it works at its best 
where the site is in its 
favour and a circular prome- 
nade is in the nature of the 
design. 

When I visit. Tm one of 
those who finds himself 
struggling with the printed 
list of plants in sequence 
and trying to make it fit to 
some of the landmarks in 
front of me. The detailed 
planting so repays attention 
that the effort to name it all 
can detract from the general 
effect. This time, I have lea 
with my usual list of new 
favourites, artfully distin- 
guished by the Popes' prac- 
tised eyes. 

They made me realise how 
Rose Altissimo is the most 
wonderful shade of pure red. 
Their plants of the deep rose- 
pink anemone Hadspen 
Abundance are irresistible in 
colour and quantity of 
(lower. In the peach to apri- 
cot section, their choice of 
the hollyhock called Cfaater’s 
Doubte Apricot Is inspired 
and makes me want to rush 
for next year's seed packet. 
A single glowing dahlia 
called sherffii Amber is won- 
derful in the vicinity. 



Nori Pope: Ms Romneya grows in gravel, Just as It does in 


In the pink section, I found 
myself wanting the newly 
introduced Lithrum Blush, 
and in the deep rose-tinted 
area, I came away with a 
decent lump of the rampant 
and neglected rose-red dou- 
ble soapwort or Saponaria 
rubra plena, which is lovely 
and invasive almost any- 
where. 

By August, these great 
plantings are already the 
third or fourth sequence bf 


colour in the entire plan but 
they are highly rewarding 
for any keen gardener who 
wants to be turned in a new 
direction. 

The Popes look after this 
vast creation as a husband 
and wife team with next to 
no help. Nori Pope describes 
how together they put on up 
to 150 tonnes of rotted 
manure each autumn - 
which is not the orthodox 
foundation for a good mar- 


pf Ms native Vancouver Island 


riage. They spread it early 
and thick, dressing beds 
which were prepared with 
layers of manure like sand- 
wich filling down to a level 
of 3ft. In late summer, the 
emphasis changes to dead- 
heading which, they say, 
gets them out of bed at 7am 
each day. The manuring is 
so thick and the planting' so 
generous that weeds,' the 
main chore, are no problem. 

This week; Nori midi San- 


dra Pope launched their mis- 
sion statement in a book. 
Colour by Design (Conran 
Octopus, £25). It' shows the 
monochrome sequence in its 
photographs and includes 
lyrical statements from the 
presiding Pope In charge. I 
am not sure whether my 
view of yellow, apparently 
"the light at the entrance", 
is changed by being told that 
“in the chakia system, the 
pre-Buddhist “ method of 
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make it Dower and endure- 
He pointed out that it likes 
to grow in almost pure 
gravel, just as it grows on 
the beaches of his native 
Vancouver Island. Wherever 
it touches the clay soil it 
dwindles and dies out. 

In gardens, plants do not 
always want the conditions 
they prefer in the wild, but 
his great swathe of Romneya 
bears out his understanding 
of it I think I have seen it 
flourishing away from 
graveL but I will now follow 
his expert advice and trans- 
fer mine to the edge of a 
gravel path. 

In io years, Hadspen gar- 
den has been turned into an 
extraordinary promenade 
round a spectrum, a display 
of unfamiliar plants, and an 
object lesson in cultivation 
and energy. We can all 
admire it, see the general 
picture and return home, 
having isolated particular 
plants and groupings which 
become a springboard for 
our own ideas. As so often, 
the greatest vitality in 
English gardening is not to 
be found in English hands 
alone. • ■ 
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IRELAND 


An exceptional period style Country 
House built approximately 20 years 
with gracious accommodation , 
wonderful gardens, cottage, Leisure 
complex all in immaculate condition. 

Rec. Hall, 6 Reception rooms. Kitchen, Master 
Bedroom Suite, S further Bedrooms, 4 Bathrooms. 
Indoor pool complex, Springbok tennis court. 
Stabling and Paddocks. 

Endless features including large forged iron 
entrance gates with gold leaf rips, sweeping 
carriageway, adjustable ornamental lake, etc- etc. 

Only 20 minutes Dublin Airport and IS miles 
from Dublin city centre. 

Serious Enquiries Only 

Region £R £3 minion . $Tk£I 5 million 


KEANE MAHONY SMITH 
22 Kildare Street, Dublin 2 
Tel: + 353 1 6619933 
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VOlrt « wOn. Ilfiatentb Jamflo 



\m rsnydaoal rrddndal ntatr xUi aa iepnanx 
■ prtraio bo 4 saaiai altiattd h ddtcblf al Bnnlcn c 
yroeraUas shwilkaal aaaaal iaromc. 

VWlCmnrv 111 KrUnamml mown home »ah ; Wobj [l® ad 
/iLmMo^ irat«j u iHBiaf to i-wbbjj h vv bund 
.Tmcnnl Cu*h Hiar* pnmbap I -upob bahev 
L>\Vv iRUfc aal maO ixnalmM. 

PLomtvf unacftl Ut 1 harosnlhirocnaMroiaL 
luCMnlinl V huic pur ,isnc a ah crarml f>< citcnwai to IX Mn. 
ChjnwBf «4i*to nail gnanalv Pj-uao 4al wuullsad. 
About 214 acres (86 ha). 

Foroale ns ■ wtttic or in 5 low. 


ARGYLL - ISLE OF MULL 
! Estate 



AN EXCEPTIONAL ALL ROUND HIGHLAND ESTATE 
OFFERING OUTSTANDING SPORT 
AND WONDERFUL SCENERY 
7 Bedroom Lo^pe arilb tepudafy Saif Aenaowdarkn 
3 th d iw n n FwhucJiidOittgB 
Famaua Deer Fare* Amarine U Stun and 12 ES*ds 




Fo« uk is a whole or h ^ as 3 ta 
Jm-tg d fci AtaaM*. 

tyiss mill— i r«i.m fwfin Tii iTivn vrwn 
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BURLEY ON THE BDDLL 
RUTLAND 

Sapetfa newly roan r tt Guide I Lined 
4 bed boose in ore of EofteaTi 
Caeu ISA Ctttmy BnasMa. 

' Specuaibr new mct deer park 

aid Rudtfd Wags. 


' smjm 

UwaAiaudaei 

01572 823825 


Humberts 


DEVON 


Aswaa GMMlMmBak O Hgih'Ug tMmat* 


4&6S acres 


LAND AT COMBEFARM, ASHTORIl, AVUTON, GIFTOBD. KINCSBJUDGE 

48 255 sac of psasnnr land divided 'rea fuarcaidy la aa i y a li le wt d osi w t t . 
PtaenUa] far aw extoedan Itarboofi^. 

pMSkLEBv'narmns near 

Caaad Dadd Hrfu&rii orAdan Weauera.'OnlMito' TSumob Office (OiSD 331234] 


IRELAND, Co. Limerick 

of County Limenck hunting country n 
■ 4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 6 bathroon£ 
Stewards house, 43 loose boxes. 2 areruc 
AuctionlSttOctobeY (Guide: 1R£800,000) 
Haotflton Osborne King: 00 3S3 1 6181300 ’ 
Cbmact: Hugh Hamilton 
FPDSavffis, London: 0171 499 8644 
e-mail: jmafkingefjadsavills.co.uk 


SALISBURY 

A Radons two bedroom apartment 
asfwrt walk from the CathedraL 
Cto/ Centre, shops and station. 

• Iaige drawing room 
• Kitchen/brealdast room 
• 2 bedrooms • 2 bathrooms 
• Gas CH • Courtyard garden, • parking 

£239,000 


Humberts 


01722337575 


“yddeltonond 
01722324422 
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TRAVEL 



A place of 
old-style 
courtesies 

Giles MacDonogh enjoys the 
Austrian rustic approach 


S alzburg may have 
been less knocked 
about than many 

central European 
cities, but ft was still an 
ambitions project to open an 
exclusive hotel there in 
1948. 

Nor was Countess Harriet 
WatfentarfT the natural 
dunce for the job of nmnwg 
it The daughter of a 
portrait painter and direct 
descendant of two American 
presidents, John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams, she 
had trained as an actress 
before she married a 
German count and settled in 
the Salzkfflmnergni. 

Austria stflj bad seven 
years of occ upa t i on left to 
run. Scarcity was the order 
of the day, but Salzburg lay 
in the comparatively lenient 
American Zone, and it had 
another advantage over 
other ailing Austrian cities: 
the lustre of the festival, 
which had been revived as 
early as 1946. 

In truth, the Goldener 
Hirsch was not new. The 
building went back to the 
early 15th century and it 
had been an izm since the 
17th. When the 
Walderd orffs bought the 
building it was a crummy 
guesthouse crudely 
converted in the 1890s. The 
room which serves as a 
restaurant today was 
partitioned and occupied by 
a string of small businesses. 

Harriet WaMerdorff did 
not have the obvious vision 
for her hotel: this was to he 
no chic, elegant hangout for 
artists, thespians or 
noblemen. Her idea was 
both curious and 
controversial She wanted, 
the rustic decoration of an ~ 
upper Austrian farmhouse 
and her porters, 
cbambermaidsaiid waiters 
dad in the folksy costumes 
of the provinces. She was 
inevitably dressed in a 
Dirndl, and when her son 
took over the management 
he forsook his city suit far 
Lederhosen. 

Across the binder in 
Germany, this might have 
been seen as politically 
insensitive so soon after the 
demise of National - 
Socialism, a movement 
which had so adamantly . 
rejected “foreign” forms in 
favour of Teutonic styles. 

But the Salzburg 
establishment, invigorated 
by Herbert von Kaxalani and 
other cultural gurus 
of the festival, backed 
Countess Walderdorff from 
the start 

Her ownership of the 
“Hirst*” Tasted 20 years. By 
her own admission, she 
became overly ambitions 
and began her 

realm until she was finally 
obliged to sell The Goldener 
Hirsch is now owned by the 
Sheraton hotel chain. 


The company has retained 
her vision, and Johannes, 
her son, still manages the 
hotel and ensures the folksy 
style is very ranch the rule. 
Ton erther love it or ktatiie 
it. Festival-goers divide into 
two camps: those who prefer 
the u r bani ty of the 
Ostercichtscfaer Hof 
standing aloof on the river; 
and those happier among 

the cutesy clutter of the 
Hirsch, which sits in the 
jumble of the medieval city. 

As such the hotel is very 
much in keeping: Salzburg 
is twee and touristy, sweet 
and sugary in a way that no 
other Austrian town 
succeeds in being, however 
hard it tries. The whole 
place is self-canscionsly 
old-fashioned. The staff at 
the Hirsch are intensely 
courteous in a manner that 
Is now almost impossible to 
come by between the Bhine 
and the Oder, yet which 
mast have been 
commonplace before 1933 or 
1914. 

It is at its best In the 
restaurant. Here is a “Herr 
OberkeUner 1 ' who roles the 
roost and he is certainly no 
French rnaitre d hdtel or 
American “rnaitre dVHe 
has a firm grip on both his 
waiters and the 
cameraJlashfcQg tourists 
who ciwin Ms dining room 
demanding souvenir shots of 
their visit. 

It is the 50th anniversar y 
of Countess Walderd orfFs 
creation, and the 
“OberkeUner” was very firm 
In his conviction that I 
should eat the celebratory 
mom. “Bars d 'oeuvres anno 
1948” were everything yon 
might expect: deeply 
old-fashioned. There was a 
sort of prawn cocktail, made 
not with prawns but with 
riiiffcm and embedded in 
half an orange; a rolhuop ■ 
and some sort of paid. 

I was supposed to eat a - 
“Salzburg fish dish” next, 
but I demurred. I wanted 
fresh white asparagus from 
the Maxcbfelfl, east of 
Vicuna, with the season’s 
new potatoes and 
hoTIandaise sauce. It proved . 
a battle, but I won in the 
end. . 

“Golden stag fillet” 

(Hirsch means stag) was a 
pretty conceit the tamper 
cream which covered stag 
and morris had been glided 
by the griHOkUhshioned . 
puddings brought down the 
f’ur inni' a mnpnflBd 
ii rf B g toflto, a choc ol a te 
cake and vanilla ice with 
cherry compete. 

It was good solid stuff, but 
by no means grand. It Is the 
guests who ennoble tire 
Hirsch, chiefly daring the 
festival 

■ Hotel Goldener Hirsch, tel- 
+43 662 8084. Rooms firm 
Sch3.400 (£170). Mam StMSO 
(£32.50 without wineX 



; The vUagm are tardfr crawflng with tourists and betides. In fhe countryside you raniy meet anyone other than a field worker or goathaRf 

Hard hiking in Andalucia 


Uapwi 


Roger Bray discovers the Sierra de Grazalema is greener than he imagined 


T o someone whose 
preconception of 
Andalucia was 
of a landscape 
scorched yellow 
by the sun, its glaring 
monotony broken only by 
the black silhouettes of olive 
trees and cork oaks, the 
greenness of its mountains 
in spring came as a surprise. 

Even the advance discov- 
ery that the Sierra de Graza- 
lema received more rain, on 
average, than anywhere else 
in Spain, failed to dislodge 
the idea of it, fuelled by 
reports of drought and col- 
oured by some- dark image 
from a Lorca tragedy, of a 
place perpetually, oppres- 
srvdy hot ■ 

It had been hard to believe 
the promise that, midway 
through the penultimate and 
by far the hardest day of out 
hike, we noted be able to 
shed our boots and cool cur 
feet in a deep; limpid rock 
pool formed by a full- 
throated riven 
How grafefte we were that 
such scepticism proved 
unfounded, far there was- a 
five-mile uphill slog ahead 
and, as we dried off in a sad- 
den splash of suns hin e, we 
coted look forward to setting 
off refreshed and revived. 

Mid-May is a magical time 
to go hiking in Andalucia. 
Constellations of flowers 
lead the eye on a dance 
along verges and across 
meadows. It may be a little 
late for wild peonies, but not 
for the pervasive purple 
bugloss, its bright swathes 
reminiscent of bluebells, for 
Jerusalem sage, curiously 
called mdtagallo (kill the 
cockerel) in Spanish, for pro- 
lific pink and white cistus. 



1000*** 
pees 


INDIA 


A collation of die finest journeys to the Subamtinatt 

GRAND TOUR OF NORTHERN INDIA 
16 days visitingc-Delhi, Udaipur; Narlai, Lord, Jodhpur, 
Jaipur, Agra, Varanasi, Lucknow, Delhi. From £1875 

SOUTHERN ODYSSEY 
. . 15 days visiting Madias, Mysore, Nagarhole, 
Bangalore, Kniparakom, Cochin, . 
Bombay. From £1995 



starry daisies and waving 
slender broom. 

Birds keep you reaching 
for your binoculars. On hot 
mornings after rain, when 
water trickles down over 
stones and boots squelch in 
grassy bogs, the bushes are 
alive with them. Stanechsts 
perch on fence pasts, hoo- 
poes Hash across your path. 
In the high places, Egyptian 
vultures circle on the ther- 
mals and the occasional 
booted eagle hunts low 
across the fields. One sultry 
lunchtime, we watched, bee 
eaters darting and gliding in' 
search of food. 

This was one of those 
'walks on which your lug- 
gage is transported between 
hotels, so the only real 
! weight in your backpack Is 
water, of which you need a 
good supply far there are 
climbs which leave you gasp- 
ing- 

O ur walk took in 
some of the 
region's much 
photographed 
pueblos blancos. or white vil- 
lages. Some travellers com- 
plain they have been tainted 
by overspill from the Costas. 
This strikes me as an exces- 
sively fussy objection. They 
are hardly crawling with 
tourists, and besides, in the 
countryside you rarely meet 
anyone other than a field 
worker or goatberd. 

Accommodation, while 
generally of a high standard, 
was varied. It ranged from 
an uncomplicated hostel in 
Zabara de la Sierra, through 
a lovely old cordjo near 
Prado del Key to the Molino 
del Santo, a gem of a hotel in 
Benajoan, a converted miD, 
run by a couple of English 
former teachers, where we 
swam in the pool, ate chorid- 
tos - small local sausages, 
cooked in wine - and mari- 
nated loin of pork, and fell 
asleep to the sound of cas- 
cading water. 

The hiking was demand- 
ing. There was nothing scary 
about it, save for the odd 
firid of bulls which kept us 
mindful of potential escape 
routes, but it was not For the 
unfit. 

The instructions provided 
by the tour company which 
organised the trip were pre- 
cise. When we were told the 
day's walk would take six 
hours, that is what it took. 
But, just as it took an age to 
wipe out the fixed idea of a 
parched countryside, so 1 
stubbornly persisted in the 
expectation of beating the 
clock- My wife went along 
with this - but on that pen- 
ultimate day, she bad reason 
for complaint 
Although the walk was 
only II miles long, said the 
notes, it would take us 
around 814 hours. It could be 
shortened, they advised, by 
taking a taxi to the first vil- 
lage on the route, but I 
scorned the idea. Surely it 
could not be so tough as to 
justify such wimpish behav- 
iour? It could. 

The section to Benama- 
homa was deceptive, a 
euphoric stroll in dappling 
sunshine along the banks of 
a trout river. Benamahoma 
provided a rare treat, for It is 
the only place on the route 
with a caffe, where we lin- 
gered over cold drinks. 


1 


under trees decorated, omi- 
nously, with animal skulls. 

There began the first of 
the day's steep, dehydrating 
climbs. On it went, through 
a kind' of natural rock gar- 
den until we briefly joined a 
mountain road and dropped 
to an isolated glade, where 
we opened a picnic of Ser- 
rano ham. ewes' cheese and 
sausage, only to be sur- 
rounded by hundreds of 
chewing goats. Vie followed 
and overtook them as they 
munched their way through 
the undergrowth, emerging 
Where a deep green valley 


opened up. After our quick 
dip in the river, the day's 
second climb seemed to hold 
no challenge. 

It began on a drovers' 
track, which was rocky and 
steep. When it petered out, 
we became hopelessly lost in 
the scrub, drawing blood on 
gorse bushes as we thrashed 
about, trying to pick up the 
path again. 

Eventually, the blackened 
grass of a fire break opened 
our way to the ridge and the 
pass called the Puerto del 
Boyar, where we took a 
grateful breather, sticking on 


oranges. We were exhausted, 
but there was still more than 
an hour to go. 

It is just as well they dine 
late in Spain, for it was 
8.30pm when wc reached the 
hotel in Grazalema. Heading 
down to the village, and 
cursing me gently for not 
heeding the advice in the 
notes, my wife pointed out 
that I had walked straight 
post an exquisite bee orchid 
without noticing. AH ] could 
see in my mind's eye was 
the condensation on a glass 
of chilled beer. 

■ Information: this seven- 


night holiday is offered by 
Inntravel i reservations : 
01653S2SS11). Available until 
late October, it costs from 
£377 1 self-drive ) or £560 by air 
oia Gibraltar - with a train 
connection from San Rogue, 
which is just acruss the bor- 
der. The package includes 
one night m Rondo, dinner, 
bed and breakfast, and 
packed hutches. Take o light 
waterproof jacket, good sun- 
glasses and binoculars. I also 
strongly recommend buying 
Betty Molesworth AUen’s 
Wild flowers of Southern 
Spain (Mirador Books). 
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BUT THEY ARE ARTAGRAPHS 

Even the experts have trouble teQing the difference! 
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PROPERTY 


R enting in the 
country Is now a 
thriving part of 
the property mar- 
ket, as it was in 
the 19th century through to 
the second world war. 

Bat after the war, legisl- 
ation . to protect tenants in 
genera] (the Housing Act 
1948} and farmworkers in 
particular (tbe Agricultural 
Holdings Act 1949) dried up 
the whole rural market 
Rental property was hard 
to obtain and estate owners 
chose to sell vacant cottages, 
or leave them empty, rather 
thap let them with no legal 
certainty of repossession. 
But the Housing Act 1988. 
which came into, force in 
January 1983, has changed 
ways of living in the country 
- and brought bonuses to 
tenarrts and landlords. 

It is as easy now as it was 
in the 1930s to enjoy life in a 
fine country house, or a cot- 
tage. as a tena n t, and yet 
pay only halt what it would 
cost to service a mortgage on 

fho h irilrtrn g. 

For instance, people who 
have to move their place of 
work, or are between mar- 
riages, or have sold their 
house and want a base to get 
to know a locality, before 
deciding what to buy now 
have a reasonable prospect 
of finding interim or 
long-term accommodation: at 
a reasonable price. 

The new system of assured 
short bold tenancies (ASTs) 
also helps landlords. Confi- 
dent at repossession at the 
end of the agreed term, they 
can let spare property, and 
watch it grow in capital 
value. ASTs meet the needs 
of those posted abroad Cor 
throe years, who want to be 
certain they can return to 
their home and not be con- 
fronted with sitting tenants 
who will not budge. 

Equally, ASTs suit landed 
families that have a house 
spare, often because a rela- 
tion has died, and want to 
keep it for when one of their 
children marries. 

Landlords can help to 
meet the demand for low- 
cost rural bousing by letting 
cottages. They obt tin 
income and are sure r .be 
return of the property to the 
estate at a capital value, 
which is likely to have risen. 

But many rural tenants 
believe they get the best of 
the bargain, since they can 
live in houses they might 
not be able to afford to buy. 
In the CotswDlda. renting a 
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Above Kid bate the tap of London luxury In HoHaad Part - at £8.000 a week 


To the manor rented: B aa don Mmi o r wear N e wbury , complete wtfli raven bedroorae, ie youra for fig^SOO a worth 

Rental key to the 
manor house 

Gerald Cadogan looks at the revival in rented property 
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family bouse, a rectory or 
large farmhouse typically 
costs £2£00 a month (or 
£30,000 a year), Knight Frank 
reports. 

It may cost a bit more if it 
has a taint* court, pod. or 
stabling and . paddocks. To 
buy the same would cost 
from £600,000 and perhaps as 
much as £750.000. Servicing 
such sums at an 8.95 per 
cent mortgage rate works 
out at an annual £53,700 for . 
a loan of £600,000, or £44,750 
for £500,000. Renting is a 
snip. ■ 

Similar values exist across 
the board. A large manor 
house near Ascot, Berkshire. 
KF suggests, will be £101000- 
£12,000 a month - but cost 
£25m to buy. In the Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon .area of War- 
wickshire, a similar property 


costs £3.000 a month to rent, 
and around £900,000 to buy, 
and a cottage £1,200 a month 
to rent or £235,000 to buy. 

But In areas such as 
Oxford, where visiting aca- 
demes create an unceasing 
demand for rentals, the 
ratios are not so favourable 
for the tenant. A three- 
bedroom cottage - a popular 
choice - could be as much as 
£&500 a month, against a 
capital value of £325,000. But 
move up to a large farm- 
house at £3,000 a month, and 
the value is . more obvious 
when compared with a likely 
buying price of £875,000. 

Set a&unst London rents - 
-where Hamptons is now 
offering a' nine-bedroom 
house . in Holland Villas 
Road,.W14. to rent for a spec- 
tacular E8JDQQ 8. wed 7 coun- 


try rents are outstanding 
value, and can profit canny 
tenants who play ram mar- 
ket against the other. 

Some years ago, says 
James Laing of Strutt A Par- 
ker, he was renting a Queen. 
Anne farmhouse oa the hills 
□ear Wantage, Berkshire, 
with six bedrooms and sta- 
bles, for £14400 a year. (It 
was the sort of property that 
would now be £2.500 a 
month/230,000 a year.) At the 
same time, he put the money 
he could have used for buy- 
ing in the country into a 
house in London, which he 
let for £40.000 a year. 

‘ This easily covered the 
rent he paid in the co untry 
and the income tax on the 
T.nnflpn rent, and left enough 
oyer to fund his son’shlHs at 
Eton. The same equation 


could be achieved today. 

A 10-year study by Strutt 
& Parker of five estates 
shows how the 1988 act has 
helped rural landlords. 
Before 1989, they were not in 
the position of London land- 
lords who were able to let to 
companies or foreigners 
(who were unlikely to appeal 
to the local rent officer), and 
thus were likely to be sure of 
repossession. As a result, 
country owners often sold 
property wben it became 
vacant That situation con- 
tinued until 1992, by which 
time they bad realised that 
much higher rents were pos- 
sible through ASTs on an 
open market scale. 

SAP estimates that market 
rents rose 310 per cent 
between .1989 and 1993. and 
138 per cent far 1992-95, but 


only 14 per cent for 1995-96. 
This reflects the market's 
finding its natural balance. 

Fair rents regulated by 
rent officers follow a differ- 
ent pattern. They rose 53 per 
cent for 1969-92 and just 3 
per cent for 1992-95. But they 
rebounded to a 28 per cent 
rise for 1985-98 following a 
decision that a fair rent is an 
open market rent adjusted 
for scarcity, which is 
steadily narrowing the gap 
between the two types. 

From 1993. S&P's estates 
(in Cheshire, Essex. Herts. 
Sussex and Wiltshire) have 
sold only a trickle of “outly- 
ing and uneconomic to 
repair” properties, mostly on 
estates that needed money 
for improving their core 
buildings. But they have 
improved their other proper- 


ties to obtain the market 
rent. Market rentals rose 
from 5 per cent of the total 
rental holding* on these 
estates in lysw to :w per cent 
in 1998. while /arm tenancies 
fell from -1 per cvni to 9 per 
cent 

This reflects both the use 
of more machines and fewer 
farmhands in modern agri- 
culture. and the greater 
value landlords are now 
obtaining front residential 
letting. 

How much the architects 
of the 1988 act foresaw these 
big changes in the use and 
ownership of rural property. 
I do not know. The UK is 
now well on the way to a 
tenant-friendly pattern of 
occupation of property - 
similar to that pertaining in 
France. Landlords are often 


willing to grant ASTs for 
sever; il years, or renew the 
agreement. 

In the Like District, tile 
act is having an interesting 
side-effect. In a recent sur- 
vey of residential lettings 
from the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, Caro- 
line Thompson of agent 
Edwin Thompson in Kes- 
wick reports that "increas- 
ing numbers of homeowners 
are making inquiries as to 
residential lettings" (rather 
than holiday home lets). 

Overheads are less, and it 
removes the hassle of 
cleaning the house for new 
people every Saturday. Hie 
owners also know they can 
regain their property. This is 
in line with the take District 
planning policy of providing 
housing for local residents. 
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Uwynderw Hall Estate: for those looking tor a sSc® of wspo&t Wetah landscape, wftft a grids price at £500,000 

On the Move /Anne Spackman 

Spoilt for choice and 
losing profit in the City 


B uyers who bought 
-in around the - 
City of London 
after June last 
year are having to take a 
loss if they want to sell in 
today’s market Prices for 
some new developments 
have fallen 10 per cent in 
the past year, according to 
a study of the area- 
The problems are centred 
on the £200,000^300,000 
bracket in which new 
properties are facing 
co m pe ti t i on from a growing 
number of local sellers . 
trading up. Their properties 
are only a few years old add 
a]so have the advantage of 
b&ingm established blocks 
and, often, with more 
generous room sixes. 

Even the local sefiezs. 
however, are not achieving 
the kinds of profits they . 
might have expected 12 
months ago as buyers, 
spoilt for choice, are 
driving prices down- A flat 
bought two years ago far 
£180,00% might 'go on the 

market at £240,000, but 
finally sell at around 
£220,000. It may also take a 
few months to find a buyer. 

The report. Towards the 
MUemium, was compiled 
by estate agents Harford 
Salvi Carr, with data from 


London R es i dential 
Research- It describes a •' 
market stiflstrong in areas 
dominated by UK buyers, 
but suffering fn those 
previously led by investors 

from Hong Kong and 
Singapore. 

A loft-style -warehouse 
conversion on the Regent’s .. 
Canal south of Islington, 
called the Royal Bunding, 
attracted 18 reservaSons in' 
a weekend in Jaly, with. 
prices at around £175,000. 
Some of these were from 
first-time buyers, who have, 
largely disappeared from 
the more expensive market 
further south. 

The market upwards of. 
£350,000 is strong, with 
locals looking to trade up to 

the better loft and ' 
warehouse developments. 
Penthouses are also raffing 
well at prices between 
£450,000 ahd-£85Q,000. - 
Hurford Salvi Carr has just 
sold a Boose In 
Mecklenburgh Square for 
£900,000. . 

David Salvi of Harford 
Salvi Carr believes some of 
the problems of over-supply 
will recede, as the office . . 
market recovery 
encourages commercial 
rather than residential 
development fn and around 


the (Sty. He sees 
Bloomsbury as tbe safest 
area in which to buy and 
the City as the area most in 
danger .of over-supply. 

Welsh sell-off 

Part of tbe summit of 
. Blount Snowdon, which had 
belonged to the same family 
Tor 14 generations, has been 
sold to the National Trust 
lor more than £3m. The 
s u mmi t was part of the 
Hafod-y-Uan and GeDi logo 
estates, whieh covered more 
than 4J)00 acres. Selling 
agents,' Carter Jonas, 
reported strong competition 
from private buyers as well 
as other public bodies. 

Disappointed bidders 
seeking a slice of unspoilt 
Welsh landscape might look 
at the Llwynderw Hall 
Estate, 28 miles from 
Brecon. Though not as 
spectacular as Snowdon, it 
covers more than 1,000 
acres of hffls and valleys 
running down to the River 
Irfon, where there is 2,000 ' 
yards . of fishing. 

The estate house is a 
Georgian pfle in need of 
. refurbishment. It was once 
a hotel, so its 10 bedrooms 
all have bathrooms. A 
tenanted term is being 


offered as a potentially 
separate lot. Knight Frank 
in Hereford (01432-273087) 
has set a guide price of 
£500,000. 

Shortage of sites 

Incentives such as 
part-exchange are 
returning to the new homes 
market because developers 
have to work banter to 
attract buyers. In its latest 
New Homes survey, Black 
Horse agencies report that 
visitor-numbers are telling 
and prices are generally 
static across the country - 

Exceptions to the rale are 
the same as those in the 
secondhand market! 
quality houses in good 
locations are still selling 
quickly and for.good prices. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol 
and Warwick are named as 

(he country's top hot spots. 

Alan Gottschalk, Black 
Horse director far the 
eastern and Midlands 
regions, says builders are 
having to pay high prices 
for land because of the 
shortage of prime sites. 
However, they are reducing 
profits rather than 
increasing prices because 
they think tins would be 
unacceptable to the public. 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


ALGARVE ; PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Golf Courses, Hotels, Commercial & Residential Projects 
CONTACT JOSEPH FERRADA 

New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Plots with Sea Views, in 
die Quinta do Logo and Vale do Lobo Areas. 

■ CONTACT: MICHAEL FERRADA 

HARCOURT (PORTUGAL) LDA. 

TEL: 00 351 89 398232 FAX: 00351 89398300 


B U V ING ABROAD? 


' The Autumn «n vtsms pt oprrty oWWUri: ^ 

The Cumberland Hotel 



j Marble Arch, London Wl w 

'Friday nth. Saturday 12 th, Sunday 13th September 1998 ' 
Friday 1200 ■ 1800 Sat/ San 1030 IT 00 

Ovct 50 top Agents and Developers from Spain and the 
Balearic!, the Canaries, Gibraltar, Greece, Portugal, 
France; Italy, Cyprus, Crete, Florida and the Caribbean 
will be displaying their properties. 

Or visit The Shdboume Hold in Dublin on October 10 
and 11 when w host oar first exhibition in Ireland, j 

\ INTER NAT I O N A L Jf 
PROPERTY SHOW 

Tel: 01 420 520 777 
FREE Admission 


Tuscany 
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For Sale 

in 
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for description 
or call \usir:ili;i 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Tnrrey 
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FRENCH RIVIERA 

property satae and rertsla. 100‘s 
ot odour photos on our wab- 
sfrs: www.eoast-enuntry^om. 
Coeat and Country, The 
Engbh 

Estate Agents on the 
French RKriera. 

Tfct +33 (0) 4 92 92 47 50 

FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Uontfriy 
old. nan £ ski propartln. legal 
cohjHWi ale. Ask lor your FREE 
copy now Tal 01*1 947 1«4 

LONDON 

PROPERTY 

KENSWOTON W11, Newly lahsttaftad 
gdn flat, lauiga. two bethoomod. 
bahtoraMa MUw and bafu Tkt 0171 
43560*1 FaK 0171 450 4422. 


BERMUDA - 

immaculate waterfront 
condo - 3 bed 1 2 bath 
in exclusive St. 

( James Court development, j 
spectacular views. | 

(441) 292-9475. j 

LONDON 

PROPERTY 

PLATO RD - LONDON SW2. 4 bed 
nouse tor sale. Sutabta w rvejtnem. 
Cl 75,000 aeg let 0101 6X5739, 

CTTT - 1 Bertaorn Bar mOi wm tuRHhao 
Essspw DartHWatney 
Xal . D171 2S344J4 

sei - spodous 1 bedramAm paring 
avai. CSOQpw Danu Wamey 
1H;0 t7i 25344 M. 

CRY- 2Be8t,2hnh.todUchenwg|iinQ 
hn £33Spa Oonol mmay 
W0171 2634414. 

BARMCANEC2- 2 Befl mod flat on 
301 fli. £240,000 Daniel Watney 
TW 01712534414. 

SW1 WESTMINSTER Luxury 12 3 
betaxmad apamwfai bom E23D.ooo 
Cat 0171 630 0986 


LONDON PROPERTY 
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London's No. I Specialist 
Search Company 
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Princess Park Manor 

Friern Barnet, London Nil 

All Manor of Things 

CLASSIC LUXURY APARTMENTS 


■iU 




ia. 




A 




Classic luxury apartments 
set in mature parkland 
with state of the art 
health & fitness club 
with swimming pool. 


■ 30 minutes to the West ■ Top quality specification 
End by train to all apartments 


■ Private car parking 

■ Tennis courts 


■ CCTV 24 security 
surveillance . 


■ Security gates with 

■ Dance and aerobics studio remote control 


P’ int'os Pork Monos' 

A Nov Approach to Living in London 

For further information: Comer Homes OlSl 361 2424 

Comer Homes: Princess Park Manor, 52 Friem Barnet Road, Friern Barnet, London Nil 3BP 
h(tp-. //w w w. c om er h 0 m e s . c 0 . u k . 


‘^Landlords” 

We have a better Daumt 
We urgently need. 

Flats 

Houses Studio 
Flats 


Afl » Ltmdr* 

fwfin MdAmpBMi 

KfUnkwaHl 
nt< xp i^irum 
gmnvmui jmarrml 
WririMtawaJMrlar 



Hoi SK & FI..VI FlVDf.R' 


Purchases and Rentals 
Expert. Independent, 

Phone and Fax 
+44(0) 181-398-8414 
Fline@mcmail.com 

20 Oaklands Avenue 
Esher KT10 8HX 


Foas Homlsfarch 


CHELSEA SW10 

Stunning 2/3 bed luxury flats in a 
brand new apartment block with 
additional underground parking. 

New 999 Year Leases 
Prices from £480,000 

CALL OUR SHOW FLAT 

01 71 835 1 357 


Financial Times Surveys 

Worldwide Residential 
Property Supplement 

Saturday September 19 

Th* YV+tkend FT will be publishing the next Worldwide Residential Property Supplement on September 19. Appearing as 0 
•eparite section and circulated to over 140 countries, this colour supplement offers property advertisers a perfect platform to 
promote a wide range of property opportunities to a quality audience. To generate purchases, rentals and investment trnusacbons 
from applicant* around tfte world contact t/>e property' beam on *44 171 S 73 4744. Private vendors wShiris to benefit from 
reaching an affluent international audience can complete the following .->dvertiscnient booking form. 


OPTION 1 - COLOUR ADVERTtSEMENT 


£58 per column cm: 
5cm x 1 column = £340 



■lnLoodod IX'4- Prime Podltoo * 
- CVw to SI fwk\ UHbfdnl • 

Recently refurbished and 
tolly equipped throughout. 

Immediate occupation 
r.w further tleutl, and brochure. 
Tel 111277 »l m rUS/ANO 


OPTION 2 MONO ADVERTISEMENT 


£145 per column cm 
3cin x 1 column = £135 


East Suffolk 

Rraovatol Vrnr m 
alter \illire 7 mile, Hertcacc <iM 
Easy aeves. All V4 Keeps 4 bests. 
Gaol Stnki iTFCH. Gantns. 

F.uxUcm «Je» 

Gunto C225.000 

Flkk&Soa 
•enart 60523S 


OPTION 3 L1NEACE ADVERTISEMENT 


£20 pur line (min 3 lines! 
5 words |K“r line 


P ri E LAUNCH HOU6 NOW AVMLABLB 
Due to w w wtaHm g iitorMt of our 
ssWct dMtopmrt at GuJtay, m srv 
now pMunehing |ub on* tawy lour 
bwfroom tana « anptonat wtoa. ta 
•xpoctod from ffw wroB known noflenri 
hauw tafcta, Bis op scflc a Bcn Inductor 
a futy Mod Mcftan w» Mdga/traazar. 
tJWiwastter. and washing ma chine. 
wporatB bungs and (tiring mom. feed 
w a rdrab ee and merits u ths masw 
badtoom a* w*S u feed carpst*) The 
house atso bonoSto tram ■ dewtdo 
garag e and a taiga ganton. Prataeitti . 
prtca £376,000. For men* krfuunadon . 

pfcna eta our Mflng agent WH taw 
on 0l 99? 484174 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below or call: -^44 171 873 4744 
Copy deadlines : Colour • Friday September 4, Mono • Thursday September 10 

Advertisement Booking Form 


Iwna am**** 

DqifclW T«1 Nl). .... n 

Plana book (size of ad] at a cost of £ (cost of ad) V4T 9 17.5% lbMcost£. 

Pavmmttvi AI^’/VISA’/MASTERCARD'/CMSDUE* (payatoa to: Tin FteU Unm) ‘delete m maottatale 

Credrt esni number □□□□□□ CC2 □□□□□□□□ Exp data ■ /■■■ 

Plana nod or fax this form together wftfi your advertisement to: 

Lotas* Hawker, Fhaonl Tanaa. Om Swribwartt Bridge, London SE1 9W.' Tefe 0171 873 3211 


Fax: +44 171 873 309S 
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> So* titfi) 7taW*sr* Mgbt) ftrijttam 


An Outstanding and proven investment opportunity 

Shan talix sotxxaqthOT haw; &tariyscfcigrtdatV fam» oitii Ggc.aprocep«3a^ iavrameni m4Knmgfty. 

^g aifc cai *71+^ *" * r ytwmng w i ^ if pM -fvrt hy JT| b |^y r > 4l «g gated cotnatcg WtA 24 bfKl UhifoniKd SCCAirtry Hid 

CCTV and oflfcr caxpttaai gjaatxaocaiTridMi. 

The Blsbdaie 

Awtaantdfeqr9w:beAotMH.fcg totaitahil g tt i gcc p do fl ro<aii»^a«pafaaBao»<g^ ot i trieaedI>Qmta ~ 

.. Prices frotD4&559^95 • 

TheItibam 

Acoeaed <bi is inposldg piButd eunooe hriLlfee laham feamres fiw trcqxk» rooms: spSttael accoaunodidoa. 

' up to serabedraosatopikBal siutfcx, gnnes axah aodecosenanty. 

: A .Prices at £524^95 _ 

Both boosevpis cfa anicreie lot Son rad t apccificaan dw Deoil to he seen » be ^prectacd.^ todading^ four ovsw»=x Skmatk kiidien 

' . wiihstaS^ssstedJfiptaacef, bceakfcff roost, taarwe® Mddwile or triple page. 

«hxwxth<h®tjitafiBtoBwlfcrkBe»to)iinotai 13 ol the M25 and ja5r74tffcsfawi Heathrow Apoit. 


. fidxdo«fi^faroi*edshowboino open (WylOro- 6pm. 

Bcrhgifacrin fa B d n p tBlephoge 01784 436202 orOJi5 626^64 


barratt 
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A select Jowlopmcnt of just 
thro** ii"wilu'ii.sys anti fixe 
hixurv apartments with a select 
address to match 

ALL HOMES BENEFIT FROM 

• Luxury kitchens with gas hob, 
electric double oven, extractor 
hood, dishwasher, fridge -freezer, 
washer dryer 

• Wardrobes to post bedrooms 

• Private, secure parking 

• Electronically operated entrance 
and exit gates 

• Security alarm system 

• Apartments £160, Q00-£240, 000 

• Townhouses £267,500-£275,000 

Show- -Homo open d.iilv lOamopm. 

OlSl 87S .3777 or 

www.bcwlcy.co.uk 

l.uxurv nv«> bedroom Burn 
Comvr'iun-i set within Thorncy 
Golf Course around a beauti- 
fulK landsoapcd Courtyard 

• 2 bedrooms 

• En-suite to Master Bedroom 

• Separate Bathroom 

• Comprehensively fitted Kitchen 
including double oven, 

fridge freezer and washer, dryer 

• Fitted wardrobes 

• Electronic security gates 

• Security alarm system 

• Price range: £165,000 to £172,000 

SIktvv home open daily tOom-Spm. 

01895 437780 or 

www.bcwley.co.uk 


Tin: M M>AY TIMIvS 
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LE PETIT NANS 


SSO tMctsra estate oonatottagr 
• 10 tus. rineyvd andotarbrai 
•SMQtaa. liscat • large manor of 
11 bdraiB* 1 bouse » 1 so. apt 
■ Wth 3 bdrmi * S pragra 
« Wine grtas W lxt*e taneb 
. is nflBaa W. xijnrtaMr • 


• One (II studio apt 
. •Ootmnoreqnee 
(oppoalte Hotel RoOand) 


Vac osqUriaK Mn Cn 
TUlto: 032-simee 
Fn: 632 8104BU to 19 


/ ITALY \ 

Apaotmevt to Let 

Modem, funnshedbobday apartment 
toktefi two-fjouiy hove vjih 
tanse tad osigmbeeat »m 
Surreondcd'by fond gardeniaisSy' 
areupprux. 5km from Perugia. 

5mahfcfor*£anj0y or 2-4 penoes, ^ 
Lei xetkfr ur monikly 
CentrwujMT k aaat 
Foraorc driaita j 

TA+woTs mxn J 

Emalb stodinl^ioLit J- 


COSTA oa SOI. . PROPSTTBS 
UattaA OSgh. ftr UonMtaB A P*i 
tadngofaf MS3»f fincSBB 





MONTE-CARLO 

No personal taxation or property taxes 



Invest is a newly completed watesfiom property to Monaco, for sak ftoebold. no capital gai ns ta. 
A BmUed number of tomy apanmentf wfth2. 3 or 4 bedrooms; air conditioning, Umuy fini^ n 
Jhfbramiioo avoilablc on Feadence appliealion procedure aod personal taxation xhnnuaes ^ 
n piltiling nal staff a your service. ^*' a ' 


HEL PASTOR . 20 Bd d» Motto*. MCSBOOOtoCWACO 

fl -o TJ P tiei. pm S3 50 30^0 Fta:(377)83S«72 
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What’s on 
around ttie 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM . 

EXHIBITIONS . 

RlPtsmusewn 
Tat 31-20-873 2727 

BeHangei An Unconventional Etcher. 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


by the 17th century Alsace artist, who 
was painter at the court of the Duke of 
Ukraine In Nancy from 1602 uritfl Ms 
death in 1616; to Oct 18 
• The Secret Unlocked: German 
furniture Opened. Nfine pieces dating 
from the and of the 16th to the end of 
the 18th century, chosen from the 
museum’s coflection of cabinets; to 
Aug 30 ' 

I BILBAO 

EXHIBITION 

Guggenheim Museum Bilbao 

Tel: 34-4-423 2799 
www.guggenhefrn.afg 
China - 5,000 Years; organised in 
cofiabora&Ki with the Ministry of 
Culture of the People’s Republic of 
China, co m prisi n g 500 works of art - 
ranging from the Neoitthte to the 
contemporary: to Sep 1 

■ BONN 

EXHHMTtON 

Kunst- raid AussteOungshaDe dor 
Bundesrepubfik Deutschland 
Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
wwwJ&h-borvLde 
Great Coflections: the latest in this 
series of'exhfcttions is devoted to the 
Mus6e du Petit Palais In Paris. 
Concentrating on the museum's 
hokfings of 19th century French sort, 
the show comprises nearly 200 works 
and ranges across painting, drawfr® 
and sculpture; to Sep 27 

■ BUDAPEST 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hungarian National Gallery, Buda 
Castle 

Tel: 36-1-375 7533 

Jazsef Rippl-Ronai; retrospective of the 
Hungarian post-tmpresskxitet, 
comprising 250 works. Indudes 
decorative art objects . and personal 
photographs and letters as well as 
paintings loaned by private collectors 
and museums; to Sep 6 



'Bogsers Rghtino’, c. 1812, an etching by Jacques Beflange on rfipfey at an exhibition at the RQksmiittun, Amsterdam 


Museum of AppSed Arts 
Tet 36-1-217 5222 
ZSolnay: Art Nouveau Ceramics. 

Display of 200 objects made between 
1897 and 1918 at the famity-owhed ' 

Zsdnay factory in P6cs. Includes THEATRE 

gioblets, vasre and other objects. The Edinburgh international Festival 
nuneuhfftsefr, opened In '1096 ( k rt^~TalT44-131-473 2000 


Dailborr by Smetana New Scottish 
Opera production by David Pountney. 
With sets by Ralph Koftal and 
costumes by Sue WIflmington. The 
conductor is Richard Armstrong; 
Edinburgh Festival Theatre; Sep 3, 5 


decorated wlth'Zsbiray pyrogranfte; to 
Sep 27 " 

■ CHICAGO’ 

EXHIBITIONS 

Ait institute Of Chicago 
Tat 1-312-443 3600 ■ 
wwwjirtic.edu 

• Japan 200th Design for the 
Japanese Public. Part two of the series 
focuses on the G-Mark system which 
promotes good design. Includes 
watches and bicycles; Kfeho Kurokawa 
Gaflery; to Sep 7 

• Songs on Stone: James McNeffl 
Whistler and the Art of Lithography. 
Around 200 works by the American 
expatriate, including drawings, etchings 
and paintings, which demonstrate the 
Importance of lithography to Ws art 
and hs theory of art The exhibition will 
travel to Ottawa; to Aug 30 

■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humlebaek - 
Tet 45-4919 0719 
wwwJoufstana.dk 

Louisiana at 40: The Collection Today. 
Anniversary exhibition of the 
permanent collection, designed to 
showcase 40 years of work. Originally 
based on Danish Modernism, the 
museum has since developed around 
various centres of gravity, to 
encompass a range of post-war styles. 
Highlights Include works by 
Giacometti; to Aug 30 

■ DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION 

Irish Museum of Modem Art 

Tet 353-1-812 9900 
WUrtam Scott Paintings and Drawings. 
90 works drawn from public and 
private collections, tracing the artist's 
practice from early figurative paintings 
through an abstract period to his return 
to figuration in the late 1970s and 
1980s; to Nov 1 

■ EDINBURGH 

DANCE ■ 

Edinburgh International Festival 
Tel: 44-131-473 2000 
www.go4dnburgh.co.uk 
9 Dutch National Ballet: Adagio 
Hammeridavier. Sarcasms, Twilight and 
Uve - by- Hans van Manen; Edinburgh 
Festival Theatre: Aug 29, 30 
• Nedertands Dans Theater II & III: 
Couple, The Old . Man and Me, Solo 
and Grease Fugue, phis the world 
premiere of a new work by van Manen, 
given by the senior company; 

Edinburgh Playhouse; Aug 29, 30 

EXHIBITION 

Scottish National Gaflery of Modem 

Art 

Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
Mona Hatoum: 46 works ranging from 
photographs and videos to sculptures 
made from materials including hair, 
wax, soap, steel, rubber, pins and 
razor Wades;.to Oct 25 

OPERA 

Edinburgh ^Inte rn ati on al Festival . 

Tel: 44-731-473 2000 
www.go-ednburffi.cb.uk ' 

-I J 


www.go-edfnburgfLCO.uk 

• Lite Is a Dream: by CakterOn, in a 
-translation by John Clifford. Royal 
Lyceum "Theatre Company production 
directed and designed by Caflxto 
Blesto; Royal Lyceum Theatre; Aug 29 

• More Stately Mentions: by Eugene 
O’NeflL Adapted by Karl Ragnar 
Gierow from O’Neffl’s unfinished 
manuscript fvo van Howe directs the 
New York Theatre Workshop; Royal 
Lyceum Theatre; Aug 31; Sep 1, 2, 3, 
Sep 4,5- 

■ FORT WORTH 
EXHIBITION 
Kknbefl Art Museum 

Tet 1-817-3328451 
wwwJdmbeHartorg ■ 

Modernism - The Art of Design 
1680-1940: wideranging display of 
works from the Nonwest collection. 
Examples of modernist design range 
from the British Arts and Crafts 
movement arid Art Nouveau of the late 

• 19th century through Bauhaus and Art 
Deco to the 1920s and 1930s; to Sep 
13 

1 GLASGOW 

EXHIBITION • ■ ’ 

Art Gallery and Museum, KeMngrove 
Tei: 44-141-287 2000 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea: discovered 
In caves above the Dead Sea between 
1947 and 1958, these manuscripts 
hare been the subject of Intense 
controversy,ever tinea. They are the 
oldest known bibflcaf manuscripts of 
the Christian and Jewish religions, and 
have attracted record attendances 
when shown in the US; to 
Aug 30 

■ KRAKOW 

EXHIBITION 

Ptac Szcxepanski 

Tet 48-12-422 6616 • 

Ecole de Paris - Jewish Painters from 
Poland: pictures from Wojctech Fibak's ' 
collection, produced by painters 
working in Paris in the first half of this 
century; to Aug 30 

■ LISBON 

FESTIVAL 

Expo *98, May22-Sep30 

Dive into the FuturKlhls perform^ 
arts f^tlval cones ureter the Expo 
umbrella and includes the premiere of 
a new work by Alan Plate!: to Aug 31 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

BBC Proms; Royal Albert Hail 

Tet 44-171-589 8212 
9 BBC Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus: conducted by Andrew Davis in 
Elgar's The Apostles. With soloists 
including soprano Fefidty Lott, baritone 
Anthony Mlchaete-Moore and bass 
John Tomlinson; Aug 30 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Dan tel Barenboim in the - 
European pn^'eractf Harrison . 
Birtwistle's Exody. The programme Is 
completed by Mahler’s Symphony No. 

5; Sep 3- - 

• Los Angeles Phnhamxjnlc:. . 
conducted by Esa-Pekka Salonen in 
the world premiere' of his own LA 

)• .* 


variations. Programme also includes 
works by Copland and Stravinsky; 

Aug 31 

EXHIBITIONS . 

British Museum 
Tet 44171-636 1555 
9 Maori: display of more than 500 
objects relating to the Maori people of 
New Zealand, including material 
collected by Crptaln Cook on his 
voyages between 1768 and 1780. 
Ranges from giant wood carvings to 
canoes, tools and woven cloaks and 
ornaments; to Nov 1 . 

• Persian and Indian Manuscripts and 
Paintings: the Royal Asiatic Society is 
celebrating its 175th anniversary with 
an exhbition of objects rarefy seen by 
the pubfc. The highlight is the Book of 
Kings made for Muhammad Juki, one 
of the great Persian manuscripts of the 
15th century; to Sep 13 

Hayward Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 
www. hayward-gaHery.org.uk 
Bruce Nauman: spanning the career of 
the American artist, b.1941, this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and includes sound and 
video installations as wen as neon 
pieces like One hundred five and die 
(1984). The exhibition has been seen in 
Paris and will travel to Helsinki; to 
Sep 6 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tet 44-171-300 8000 
C ha gal: Love and the Staga A series 
of monumental mural paintings created 
In 1920 for the State Yiddish Chamber 
Theatre in Moscow wHI form the 
centrepiece of this exhibition. Fainted 
diving a politically and personally 
turbulent period, the recently restored 
paintings, never before seen by the 
British public, will be shown alongside 
preparatory drawings and sketches; to 
Oct 4 

Tate Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-887 8000 
Patrick Heron: b. 1920, Heron is one of 
the leading figures of 20th century 
British art He led the development of 
abstract art in Britain with his stripe 
paintings produced in the 1950s. This 
display includes around 80 paintings, 
from the 1930s to the present end Is 
curated by David Sylvester in 
consultation with the artist; to Sep 6 

OPERA 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert Hail 
Tet 44-171-589 8212 
Simon Boccanegra: by Verdi 
Semi-staged, Glyndeboume Festival 
Opera production conducted by Mark 

Elder with the London Philharmonic 

Orchestra and soprano Elena Prokina; 
Aug 29 

■ LUCERNE 

CONCERTS 

International Festival of Music 
Tat 41-47-226 4400 
wwwJjjcemeMusb.ffi/ 

9 Bayreuth Festival Orchestra and 
Choir conducted by James Levine In a 
concert performance of Acts 2 and 3 
of Die Gfitterdammerong; Aug 30 
• Bayreuth Festival Orchestra and 
Choir conducted by Daniel Barenboim 
in a concert performance of Act 3 erf 
Die Mdstersinger von NOmberg; 

Aug 31 

9 Saint Francois d’Assisa: by 
Messiaen. Concert performance of the 
Salzburg Festival production, with the 
Halle Orchestra and Arnold 
Schoenberg Choir conducted by Kent 
Nagano. The staging is by Erwin Ortner 
and the cast Indudes Jos6 van Dam 
and Dawn Upshaw; Sep 1 


• St Petersburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra: conducted by Yuri 
Temlrkanov in works by Shostakovich 
and Tchaikovsky. With cello soloist 
Antonio Meneses; Aug 29 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Funfadft "la Caixa" 

Tet 341-435 4833 
Luck) Fontana: (1699-1968). 
Retrospective of the Itaflan pioneer of 
conceptual and multimedia art, which 
emphasises the cont r a s t s within his 
work; to Sep 13 

Museo National Centro de Arte 
Reina Sofia 
Tel: 341 -467 5062 
Federico Garda Lorca (1898-1938): 
centenary celebration of the Spanish 
poet Includes biographical material 
and examples of the different forms in 
which Lorca worked - including 
theatre, musks and the visual arts - 
with friends and collaborators including 
Falla, Dali and Btmuel; to Sep 21 

■ MANCHESTER 

CONCERT 

Bridgewater Hall - 

Tet 44161-907 9000 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 

by Esa-Pekka Salonen in works by 

Copland, Sibelius and Stravinsky; Aug 

29 , 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 
Ha us der Kunst 

Tel: 49-89-211270 
Expressionists: the Buchheim 
Collection. Wide-ranging display of 
works assembled by the painter and 
novelist Lothar-GQnther Buchheim over 
the past 50 years. Includes works by 
Klrchner, Schmidt- Rottluff. Corinth, 
Beckmann and Kokoschka; to Oct 18 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenhelm.org 
9 Peggy Guggenheim: A Centennial 
Celebration. To mark the 100th 
anniversary of Peggy Guggenheim's 
> birth, the museum has organised a 
display of paintings and sculptures 
from her collection, one of the most 
impressive of all 20th century art 
collections; to Sep 2 

• Vilhelm Hammershoi (1864-1916): 
Danish Painter of Solitude and Light. 
Retrospective seen in Copenhagen and 
Paris last year, comprising 60 works by 
this relatively unknown contemporary 
of Munch. Includes portraits and 
landscapes as wed as interiors, many 
of which depict the rooms of his 
Copenhagen home; to Sep 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-8 79 5500 
wwwjnetmuseum.oiy 
9 Louis Comfort Tiffany: celebrating 
tiie 150th anniversary of the artist's 
birth, this exhibition, drawn from the 
museum's collection, includes 
leaded-glass windows and bmps, 
vases, furniture, enamels and jewellery; 
to Jan 1 

• Sir Edward Burne-Jones: first 
American exhibition devoted to the 
19th-century British artist, comprising 
more than 200 works, including 
tapestries and jewellery as well as 
paintings; to Sep 6 

• The Resonant Image: Uses of 
Tradition in Japanese Art. Includes 
paintings, prints, ceramics, lacquers 
and textiles, from the collection and 


with loans from American museums; to 
Sep 27 

Museum of Modem Art 
Taft 1-212-708 9480 
wwwjmoma.org 

9 AJekaander Rodchenko (t 89 1-1956): 
first major US retrospective of the 
most i mpor t ant Russian artist of the 
period fofiowing the 191? revolution. A 
founder and tearing theorist of 
CorotnjctMsni, Rodchenko abandoned 
the traditional mediums of ptintmg and 
setipture in favour of experimental 
forms, photocofage and graphic 
design; to Opt 6 

• Bonnard: (1867-1947): transferring 
from London’s Tate Gafiery. tixs major 
retrospective, focusing on works 
produced between the i890s and 
1940s, presents the artist as e major 
modem painter, to Oct 1 

Ptapont Morgan Library 
Tet 1-212-685 0008 
A.IUL Lewis Carrol: display of 
memorabilia marking the centenary of 
the death of Chafes L Dodgson 
(1832-1898). mathematician, 
photographer, and author of Alice in 
Wonderland; to Aug 30 

■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 
Jeu de Paume 
Tet 33-1-4703 1250 
In defiance of paaitirtg: “Je ne perns 
pas, je doue mes tableaux’, wrote Kurt 
Schwitters. This century has seen 
many artiste forsake their brushes in 
favour of a variety of other i mp lements. 
Burn, Fontana and Armen are some of 
the artiste represented ai this 
exhibition, which proposes to explore 
this dimension erf painting; to Aug 30 

Mua6e d*Art Modem# de le VHe de 
Paris 

Tet 33-1-5367 4000 
La Collection du Centres Georges 
Pompidou: 200 works from the Muste 
national tfart mo de m s wffi be 
displayed here in three sections during 
the period of the Centre's renovation. 
The exhibition wHI consider the 
contribution of artis t s such as Matisse. 
Picasso and Kandinsky to the great art 
movements of this centur; to Sep 13 

Musde du Louvre 
Tet: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.louvre.fr 

Astronomy and Astrology in the Islamic 
Worid: display of instruments 
developed by Arab astronomers 
between the 6th and 15th centuries, 
shown alongside a selection of 
everyday and refigious objects 
decorated with astrological designs; to 
Sep 21 


■ PORTO ALEGRE 

EXHIBITION 
Various venues 

I Mercosur Biennial of Visual Arts: 
retrospective erf Latin American art 
comprising works by 200 artists from 
seven countries: Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile and 
Venezuela. Held in 11 locations around 
the city, the works are grouped under 
three headings: Constructive, Political 
and Cartographic; to Nov 30 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITION 
Borghese Gaflery 

Bernini, the Sculptor The Beginning of 
Baroque Art in the Borghese Family. 
Brings together pieces belonging to the 
ViUa with loans from abroad, including 
the famous Hermaphrodite from the 
Louvre, includes self-portraits and early 
pieces, as wed as paintings by 
Lar franco. The show aims to shed light 
on the origins of Cardinal Borghese’ s 
coflection; to Sep 20 

■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthal 

7e/; 31-10-440 0300 
Streetwise: 10 yews of party, dance 
and house culture. Multimedia 
presentation designed to present an 
overview of this youth culture, 
originated in Chicago In the 1980s. 
Includes furniture, clothes, flyers, 
projections aid sound effects; to 
Sep 20 

■ SALZBURG 

OPERA 

Salzburg Festival 
Tel: 43-662-844501 
9 Don Carlo: by Verdi. New staging 
by Herbert Wernicke, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic and Opera conducted by 
Lorin MaazeL Cast includes Samuel 
Ramey; Grosses Festspfelhaus; Aug 30 

• Le Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Sir Charles Mackerras in 
a revival of Luc Bondy’s staging, 
directed by JoS Lauwers. With the 
Vienna Philharmonic and Opera. Cast 
includes Dwayne Croft and Barbara 
Frfttoll; Wanes Festspfelhaus; 

Aug 29 

9 Saint Francois d'Assise: by 
Messiaen. Conducted by Kent Nagano 
In a staging by Peter Sellars. With the 
HaJJfl Orchest ra and Schoenberg Choir, 
and a cast including Jos6 van Dam 
and Dawn Upshaw; Feteenrettschute; 

Aug 30 

THEATRE 
Salzburg Festival 
Tel: 43-662-844501 
9 Geometry of Miracles: by Robert 
Lepage. Performance based on the life 
and work of the architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Co-production with Ex 
Machina, Quebec, and EXPO 1998 
Lisbon; Pemer Insel; Aug 29 

• Troilus and Cressida: by 
Shakespeare. New, co-production with 
Theater Basel directed by Stefan 
Bachmann; Lehrbauhof; Aug 29, 30 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

EXHIBITION 

San Francisco Museum of Modem 
Art 

wwwJsffnoma.org 

Alexander Calder (1898-1976): around 
250 works, among them some of the 
best.examples of Gaidar's formally 


innovative sculpture. Alongside the 
mobiles and stabiles are selected 
paintings, drawings and jawfiBaiy, the 
intention being to present the breadth 
of the artist’s career on the occasion of 
the centenary of Us birth; from Sep A 
to Dec 1 

■ SANTA FE 

OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera 

Toft 1-505-986 5900 

WMW.santelfMpera.org 

Madame Butterfly: by PucdnL John 

Crt»by conducts a production cflrected 

by John Copley: Aug 29 

■ SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

CONCERT 

Schleswig-Holstein Muelc Festival 
7W: 49-431-567 0B0 
NDR-Smfonreorchester conducted by 
Christoph Eschanbach In Mahler's 
Symphony No. 2. With the NOR-Chor 
end Char des Bayerischen Rundfunkm: 
Lubeck, Mus*- und Kongresshafle; 

Aug 29, 30 

■ SEATTLE 

EXHIBITION 
Seattle Art Museum 
Thomas Moran: (1837- 1926): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oHs 
and watercolours including a selection 
of the famous Yeflowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition In 1871. 
which influenced Congress's decision 
to create their first National Park. The 
exhibition has been seen in 
Washington and Tulsa; to Aug 30 

m TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory HaH 
Tel: 81-3-3584 9999 

• Japan Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra; conducted by Ken-ichiro 
Kobayashi in works by Dvorfik, Handel 
and Ravel Aug 30 

• New Japan Philharmonic: 
conducted by Kazuhflio Komatsu in a 
programme of new works by 
composers including Gondai; Aug 29 

• Orchestra Fflarmonica della Scala: 
conducted by Riccardo Mutt in works 
by Schumann and Tchaikovsky; Sep 2 

• Yomiuri Nippon Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Yutaka Sado 
in works by Verdi, Chopin and 
Sarnt-Saftns; Aug 31 

EXHIBITIONS 
Metropofitan Art Museum 
Tet 813-3823 6921 
The Carmen Thyssen-Bomemlsza 
Collection: touring show of 94 
paintings, ranging from the 18th 
century to the early 20th. Highlights 
include 19th century Spanish works 
and works by American painters. Also 
on display are recently acquired works 
by Delaunay and Braque; to Oct 4 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 81-3-52454111 
At the End of the Century: One 
Hundred Years of Architecture. Touring 
exhibition reflecting on a century at 
dramatic change, from early 20th 
century colonial architecture through 
modernism and the Bauhaus to the 
rise of theory and skyscrapers. The 
Installation is designed by Frank O 
Gehry; to Sep 6 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Gaflery of Ontario 
Tel: 1-416-979 6656 
9 The Courtauld Collection; 81 works 
on loan from London by artiste 
including Manet, Degas. Monet, Renoir 
and C&zanne. Highlights include 
Manet's Le cfejeuner sur ITierbe; to 
Sep 20 

9 Victorian Fairy Painting: exploring 
the fascination with fairies and the 
supernatural which took hold of artists 
and writers In Britain from the early 
19th century to the outbreak of the 
First Worid War. Artists represented 
include Turner, Landseer, and Richard 
Dadd, who ended his life In Bec&am 
after murdering his father; to Sop 13 
Royal Ontario Museum 
Tel: 1-416-586 8000 
• A Grand Design: The Art of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. North 
American tour of selected objects from 
the V&A's collection. Consists of 250 
works erf art ranging from Leonardo da 
Vinci's notebooks to shoes by Vivienne 
Westwood, presented in sections 
which address changes In the 
Institution's coflecting policy. The 
exhibition transfers to Texas in 
October; to Sep 13 

■ VERONA 

OPERA 

Arena dt Verona 
Tel: 39-045-800 5151 
www.arene.it 

Un Bafio in Maschera: by Verdi. New 
production by Giiillano Montaldo with 
sets by Luciano FUcceri. Conducted by 
Daniel Oran; Aug 29 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

9 Artists and the Avant-Garde Theater 
in Paris; exhibition exploring the 
dynamic relationship between the 
visual and performing arts which 
developed in Paris in the 1880s and 
1690s. when theatres like the Theatre 
de f Oeuvre produced new plays by 
French and foreign writers (ibsen, 
Wilde), and original prints were 
commissioned to decorate theatre 
programs; to Sep 7 
• Manet Monet, and the Gars 
Saint-Lazare: places Manet's famous 
painting in a context provided by 
works by other artists and a group erf 
related drawings, prims and 
photographs; to Sep 20 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 

»-malt EusannajTistfnCft.com 

Additional Bstings supplied by 
ArtBaae tab 31-20-684 6441 
e-maB: artbaseOpLnet 
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T rinity Church, the 
1 9th century build- 
ing dwarfed at the 
end of the canyon of 
Wall Street, has been hold- 
ing a series of lunchtime 
concerts all summer long. It 
is called Russian Rhythms. 

Thursday’s concert, in 
which a group called I Can- 
tori Di New York sang a col- 
lection of Russian folk 
songs, was particularly well 
attended. As the hour-long 
concert continued, more and 
more Wall Street executives 
crammed into the church. 

They must have been glad 
to be reminded of a simple 
and pastoral Russia, a 
refreshing change from the 
realities of the modern coun- 
try that had just started to 
moke themselves felt in Wall 
Street. 

Russian rhythms had been 
coursing through the finan- 
cial district for several 
weeks, as that country's fis- 
cal crisis deepened. They 
finally reached a discordant 
climax on Thursday. By 
lunchtime that day, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
bad already surrendered 350 
points, its worst fall of the 
year, and its third worst 
ever, in the process, the Dow 
had given up more than six 
months' gains. 

By the end of yesterday, 
the Dow had surrendered 
357.69 points to stand at 
816539. its lowest level since 
the first week of February. 
In percentage terms, it was 
the second worst dally fall of 
the 1990s, after October 27 
last year when the market 
was forced to close early. 
Volume, with almost a bil- 
lion shares changing hands, 
was the greatest of the year, 
and the second greatest ever, 
with a huge weight of selling 
pushing prices downwards. 

Having rallied for much of 
this year in what was effec- 
tively a bet that the south- 
east Asian financial crisis 
would be a temporary affair, 
the market could not ignore 
Russia. 

Every other benchmark 
had been indicating a simi- 
lar cause for alarm for a 
while. The Russell 2000 
index of smaller stocks 
diverged from the blue-chip 
companies in the Dow in 
April, when it peaked at 491. 
Yesterday it stood at about 
351. The Nasdaq Composite, 
led by the fast growing and 
increasingly export driven 
high technology companies, 
has already slipped about 20 


Discordant tune 
reaches its climax 

John Authers finds the growing crisis 
in Russia finally hitting home 


Black hole in Red Square 


Philip Coggan on the final Straw for investors 


Moscow oouW not be toured 

US equity martots Mcm ntaasad 
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per cent from its high. Hav- 
ing beaten the 2.000 barrier 
to much fanfare in early 
summer, yesterday it was 
trading at l.&W. 

The sector leading the 
sell-off of larger companies 
this week was banks. The 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
bank index is down more 
than 25 per cent from a peak 
set last month. International 
banks have fared worst, 
even though few have partic- 
ularly serious direct expo- 
sures to Russia. Republic 
National Bank of New York, 
which had the heaviest pro- 
portionate exposures, helped 
to trigger Thursday's selling 
by announcing that its Rus- 
sian losses would effectively 
wipe out all of its profits 
for the third quarter, but 
the greater issue is ’’conta- 
gion". 

When international mar- 
kets are in turmoil, the large 
banks which service them 
can take very severe hits - 
as was seen at the height of 
the Asian crisis late last 
year, when Chase Manhat- 
tan suffered a huge trading 
loss, thanks to Latin Ameri- 
can securities. 

The importance of the con- 
tagion effect can be seen in 
the horrific judgment the 
market has made on Bank- 
Boston. which has the larg- 
est proportionate exposure 
to Latin America of any US 
bank, but little or no expo- 
sure to Russia. From a peak 
of almost $59 (£36). it is now 
trading at less than $37. 

Until this week however, 
banks had been declining, 
primarily because of domes- 
tic factors. Wall Street inves- 
tors are now taking the pos- 
sibility of a US recession 


very seriously, and it makes 
sense to sell bank stocks in 
such a situation. The con- 
tinuing boom in treasury 
bonds, which have yielded 
less than 5.4 per cent at 
some points this week, is 
another signal of extreme 
economic pessimism. 

' Few pundits were pre- 
pared to make public com- 
ments yesterday. Instead, 
attention is now turning to 
two familiar figures. Firstly, 
Alan Greenspan, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve. 
There is a growing theory 
that he will cut interest 
rates the next time the Fed’s 
open markets committee 
meets, purely on the ground 
of defending the US econ- 
omy. A cut would also 
relieve pressure on other 
currencies. 

Secondly, there is the 
domestic investor. Retail 
investors are now being sub- 
jected to the greatest test of 
resolve in a decade. Any 
solid evidence that they are 
buying would do wonders for 
confidence on Wall Street 

Meanwhile, the Russian 
Rhythms season has a week 
to go. Some more modern 
Russian music might be 
appropriate for the next con- 
cert Bankers might find par- 
ticular resonance in Stravin- 
sky’s Rite of Spring, for 
example, in which, amid a 
frenzy of discordant notes, a 
sacrificial Russian virgin 
dances herself to death. 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday 856831+3236 

Tuesday 8602.65 + 36.04 

Wednesday 852335-7930 
Thursday ’ 81 6539 - 36736 
Friday 


J ohn Le Carre would not 
have dared to make it 
up. Russia seems to be 
doing more damage to 
the capitalist system, by 
taking part in it than it aver 
did through years of commu- 
nist rhetoric and KGB sub- 
terfuge. 

Perhaps it has all been a 
winning plan by Faria, Le 
Carre’s fictional spy chief. “I 

know, comrade. Let’s pre- 
tend to be capitalist for a 
few years, persuade the west 
to lend us lots of money and 
then refuse to pay it bade. 
Then we can go back 'to 
being communist again.* 

If George Smiley is still in 
charge of counter-espionage 
against Karla’s plot, then be 
is not making a very good 
job of it. World stock mar- 
kets, including the FTSE 100 
index, took a pasting this 
week. 

The Footsie dropped 109 
points on Wednesday. 176 on 
Thursday and at its worst on 
Friday was nearly 260 points . 
adrift and more than L000 
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points below its all-time 
high, recorded a few weeks 
ago. It recovered to end 119 
points down at 5,244.4. The 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age fell 357 points on Thurs- 
day and the Nikkei 225 aver 
age fell to a 12-year low 
yesterday. . 

Russia may not be that 
significant in terms of world 
trade, and British hanks may 

not be particularly exposed' 
to Us debt But this matters 
little at a time when all. 
world markets are under the 
cosh. 

Share prices depend a krt 
on confidence, and investors 
already had a load of worries 
on their mind before the 
Russian crisis broke; the 
continuing slowdown Id 
A sia, the potential for the 
Chinese and Hong Kong 
authorities to devalue in the 
lace of the weak yea, and a 
slowdown in corporate earn- 
ings growth in tiie US and 
the UK. 

Russia’s effective default 

and devaluation were thus 


the last straw, particularly 
during August, when trading 
. volumes are normally low 
and only -modest amounts of 

seffing wfll have a big effect 
on^hare prices. 

There were some sound 
reasons for concern- Some 
bax*6 end hedge- funds face- 
heavy lasses on their hold- 
ing§ in Russian debt; even 
George Soros (“the world’s 
greatest investor” according 
to -Tone book) lost $2bn' 
(£L.2bn) on the deaL . 

- Bat this week’s stock mar- 
ket < ^aDs, while bigin points 
terms, are . nothing like as 
significant in percentage 
terms as the market turmoil 
in 1967, when the Footsie mi 
103 per cent and 123 per 
cent on successive days. 
Thursday’s fall was only the 
ninth biggest percentage 
drop since the index was set 
up In 1964. - 

Nevertheless, when prices 
are fanirig as fast as they 
have been, there is little that 
the private investor can sen- 
. sfbly do. If you have 



Russian spies would have loved to have damaged capra*»j" 
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invested for the long term. 
fhim trying to jump In and 
out of the market will, only 
achieve the effect of increas- 
ing your trading costs and 
reducing your long-term 
returns. 

If you are looking to boy 
at the bottom, then you have 
to be sore the market has 
actually found it. The 
price-earnings ratio on the 
UK stock market is still over 
20 and the dividend yield 
(even the somewhat-ficti- 
tious gross figure) is only a 
bit over 3 per cent. Both fig- 
ures are nearer the expen- 
sive flam the cheap end of 
the historical range. 

A more hopeful sign can 
be found by looking at the 
band markpf The stampede 
out of shares has prompted 
investors to switch into the 
safety of government bonds, 
and tiie 10-year gDt yield has 
dropped to 5.33 per cent. 
Even if one uses the net, 
rather than the gross, divi- 
dend yield, : the bond-equity 
yield ratio is below '2, tradi- 
tionally seen as a level at 
which shares are attractive. 

Hie problem, as this col- 
umn has mentioned before, 
is that at a time of low infla- 
tion and slowish growth, it 
i6 arguable that bonds 
should be re-rated relative to 
shares and the yield ratio 
between the two should be 
lower. After aD, prior to 1959 
- a low inflation era - 
shares actually yielded more 
than bonds. 

Bonds had to yield so 
much in the 1970s and 1980s 
because of inflation, which 
ate into the real value of 
their capital. Equities were 
more of an inflation hedge. 

But in a world of low infla- 


tion, bonds will offer a solid 
and secure return. Equities 
may find life more difficult; 
revenue growth will be 
harder to achieve and com- 
petition will be intense. 
Shares will become more 
risky. 

T his line of argument 
is controversial, 
however. Many 
people would say 
that in a world of low infla- . 
tion, economies should avoid 
the boom and bust cycle 
which has bedevilled the UK 
in the past. Thus corp- 
orate profits should be more 
stable - "better quality” in 
the jargon - and equities 
sbpuIsLbe awarded a higher, 
'"not lower, rating than in the 
past 

Certainly the latter argu- 
ment has been one of the 
reasons share prices have 
enjoyed such a good run in 
recent years, not just in the 
UK of course, but in the US 
and Europe. 

And there are still reasons 
not to despair. Bob Semple, 
UK strategist at BT Alex 
Brown, says “the key ques- 
tion is whether recession 
will be avoided in Europe 
and the UK. We think it will 
and there Is value in the UK 
market at the moment. The 
trouble is that sentiment in 
the UK market is awful. 1 ' 

Semple thinks there will 
be more turbulence in the 
market hut believes “inves- 
tors prepared to back the 
long-term view should be 
buying into any weakness”. 
But it will be a brave private 
investor who follows his 
advice until the markets set- 
tle down. 

phiRp.coggamaiFT.com 





A world of opportunities for 
the private investor. 


If you arc a private investor based outside 
1 he OK and you have US$500,000 or more 
to invest, we cm open up the world for you. 
Our Imernational Pot 1 folia Management 
service gives you easy access to all major 
equity and bond markets, through London 
or through our Channel Islands affiliate. 

Our credentials arc impressive. Wc arc one 
of the largest private client investment 
managers in the United Kingdom. Wc mv 


also a member of one of tbe world's largest 
banking and financial services organisations. 

If you would like to know more, call 
Stephen Oakes in London on (+44) 171 
626 0566. Or you can fax him on (+44) 171 ' 
283 3189. 

James Capel Investment Management 
We make the most of your international 
investments, wherever you are in the world. 


<z> 


James Cape! Investment Management 

Maihrl&ECanf • 

6 Bcvis Marks, London EC 3 A 7 JQ. United Kingdom 
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No way out for America 

Yet Main Spreet’s mood is surprisingly sanguine 


T he collapse of the 
Russian economy is 
wonderful news for US 
homeowners. It has 
helped to drive funk money from 
around the world into US 
government bonds, pushing 
down yields - and presenting a 
great opportunity for 
refinancing your mortgage. 

That idea, presented with a 
straight face by one of America’s 
TV pundits last week, is an 
extreme example of a view still 
held by many Americans today. 
Outside the US and western 
Europe, economies just about 
everywhere are in big trouble - 
and yet the mood on Main Street 
remains surprisingly sanguine. 
For most people, the Aslan 
shock is still seen as a 
reasonably painless event which 

hfl<; talcpn the inflat ionary throa t 

out of an overheating US - 
economy. 

.That is not a ridiculous view - 
or at least tt was not a few 
months ago, when it seemed 
reasonable to hope that the 
Asian crisis might blow itself 
out in rather Short order. The 
western economies account for 
about three-fifths of global 
economic output, which means 
that what really matters tor 
them is healthy internal 
demand. The exposure ofUS 
businesses and banks to the 
problems of East Asia and * 
Russia is quite modest, and so 
long as the haiwp market 
remains buoyant, there Is not 
much reason to worry. 

But there are two things 
wrong with this sunny 
viewpoint Hie first Is that tbe 
economic downturn in East Asia 


is proving far more painfid than 
anyone envisaged. It is now 
jumping continents, into Russia 
and South America. The efforts 
made by the International 
Monetary Fund to stem the 
panic are bong blown aside, and 
there is nothing yet in view to 
replace them. 

The second concern is to do 
with history. Most international 
crises of this magnitude have a 
habit of crossing borders; long 


sloshing their way around the 
world on a frequent If i 1 regular 
basis right the way up to the 
present time. . 

It is true that there have been 
some exceptions to tins pattern 
of international contagion - and 
they may be instructive. The 
1987 stock market crash in the 
US and Europe did not trouble 
Tokyo, and the Japanese 
collapse a few years later had 
little impact on New York. 


The US has rarely escaped 
unscathed from a big financial 
drama elsewhere in the world 


bef ate anyone thought of the 
internet or the telephone, 
geography ires no barrier. 
Whether you look at -the 
currency debasements of the 
early 17th century, the bubbles 
in France and Errand 100 years 
later, or the crash of 1929, the 
story is almost always the same. 
On very few occasions in the 
past c&iple of hundred years has' 
the US escaped unscathed, from a 
really big financial drama 

elsewhere in the world. 

In 18L8 and 1819, than were 
panics on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and again In 1837. The 
US was not too troubled by the 
dramas of 1847 - it was not 
affected by the turmoil hi 
European agriculture - but a 
banking crisis which started in 
New York to the late summer of 
1857 had swept through London 
and Vienna and into South 
America and the Far East by the 
end of the year. And so the story 
goes on, with booms and busts • 


Charles Kindlebeiger, the great 
antlmrily on the history of 
fi nancial crises, has suggested 
the explanation may be that “the 
psychological and cultural ties 
across the Atlantic are tighter 
than those across the Pacific"., 
Perhaps. But there are at least 
three ways in which Asia’s 
troubles could work their way 
. westwards across the Pacafiti 
One is through trade. The US 
starts off with a sizeable bade 
deficit, which seems bound to 
rise in a spectacular fashion in 
tiie coming months. There will 
be loud howls of pain from the 
most affected sectors - 
manufacturers of steel and 
computer equipment are' already 
gearing themselves up for battle 
- and impart competition will 
make a mark on profit margins 
across abroad swathe of 
industry. There could be a 
severe protectionist backlash in 
the runup to the presidential 
election to 2000; ’ 


Another route into the US 
economy is through the stock 
market There is no doubt that 
Wall Street has helped fuel the 
strength of the economy in 
re«nt years. Rising share prices 
and cascading paper wealth have 
encouraged companies to evpami 
and individuals to spend. Baby 
boomers have been able to save 
less and grow more wealthy at 
the same time, thankc to this 
glorious wealth creating 
machine. 

But it is now looking much 
less robust Indeed, you can 
argue that outside the largest 
companies, a bear market has 
afready taken hold. The S&P 500 
hides is only about a tenth 
below its recent high point A 
recent study by brokers 
Donaldson LufJdn and Jenrette. 
however showed very different 
figures. Taking an unweighted 
sample of 6,625 companies^ 
traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange or the NASDAQ 
system, the average stock wan is 
Pjcant sown from 

^ means that the animal ■ 
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For an interactive guide to personal finance, visit http://www.FTQuicken.co uk 
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Directors’ de alings 

Capital acquisition 

Continued pnrcbasiaK in the Property wtnr cm rypw^t 
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acqui ring 80 JOO shares at35ip a share, writes Chris rrm 

The company announced half-year results on August 6 
showing a rise in pretax profits to fidZjam, from £363m last 
year. 

Borocopy, the photocopieraad office equipment snppfiers, 
experienced a hae nnrehase by nrvt rhlaf . 

executive, Cyril Gay. ‘ 

Be picked up 2m shares at lap a share, mis Is hte secari 
laige purchase in recent months. He acquired more than 
£300,000 of stock in June and now holds a 293 per cent stake 
in the company. 

There was selling at Trffast. manufacturers of industrial 



■JL 


w* 


shares at Slip, leaving him with a holding of 17,350 share*. 
Trifast has Just announced its first foray into the US with 
the purchase of Los Angetes-based Samson Industries far 
83.4m OBUttto). 
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New issues 


Veos, the US tfistribator of 
contraceptive, conception 
and drug delivery pro- 
ducts, intends to raise 
between 420m (£12.1m) and 
S3Qm by flr»ting on Easdaq, 
the- pan-European stock 

exchange. 

The proceeds w&l be used 
to pay . {or European expan- 
sion. 


Veos is also seeking US 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion approval for the product 
which it hopes to secure by 
the end of next year. R 
expects rifling s to start in 
October. Beeson Gregory is 
lead manager and Basque 
Nationals de Paris, HypoVer- 
rf-nsbank and KBC Securities 
are co-managers. 


Bids and deals 

Broking group 
extends reach 
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M arsh & McLen- 
nan <rf ti» OS, 
the woriifs big- 
gest insurance 
broking group, this week 
extended its reach in the 
mpMjy consolidating sector 
with an agreed £33Sfan bid 
lot SedgWk^E, its UK-based 
rival, urtta Michael PreL 
The deal will remove the 
last big UK broker with a 
stock maitai quotation. Wfl- 
hs Conuon, Sedgwick's main 
rival, is to be acquired by 
KtAOiexg Kravis Reverts, the 
US buy-out specialist, in a 

VQSltn iTm! aniMwywvd last 

month. 

Marsh & McLennan is 
offering 225p a share for 
Sedgwick, a 58 per cent pre- 
mium to the gnqp's ringing 
price on Monday. Sedgwick 
shares surged on the news - 
the British . broker had 
underperformed the stock 
market for several years 
because of lacklustre reve- 
nue earnings growth . 

■ MetroBne, the manage- 
ment-owned bus company 
floate d a year ago, this week 
mute its first move outside 
London with the purchase of 
GttyHnk, the Scottish coach 
operator, from National 1 


Express for {93m cash. 

The acquisition was Metro- 
line’s second big deal in two 
months. At the start of July, 
it bought London Northern 
buses for £4L9m. taking its 
share of the London bus 
market to 13 per cent and. 
donibUng its sfoft 

■ Belgo, the restaurant 

g mn ji r-Halfpft by i »i« John- 

son, this week agreed to buy 
London's Ivy and Le Caprice 
restaurants. It Is paying 
JO&lm for Caprice Holdings, 
which also owns J Sheekey 
the fish restaurant that 
opened in 1896 in St Martin’s 
Lane and is being refur- 
bished. 

Andy Bassadone, Belgo’s 
chief executive, said the 
group would use the cash 
generation of the established 
restaurants to pay for expan- 
sion of the Belgo brand of 
moules-fritafrbibres outlets. 

■ Wolseley, the world’s 
largest plumbers' merchant, 
has agreed to buy HaB & Co, 
the builders' merchants sub- 
sidiary of KMC, the b uilding 
materials company. Hie sale 
pries of £L2im comfortably 
exceeded the SlOOm pre- 
dicted by analysts. '. 
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In the Pink 


All a matter of momentum 
for young and old 

John Train puts his finger on the pros and cons of 
buying into index fund arrangements 


T here are, in my 
opinion, five 

merits to buyfc$ 
an index fund, 
but also some 
disad v a n t a ges. The first . 
merit is that yon can 
achieve ample 
diversification al a low foe 
with a small amount of 
capital, which might 
otherwise not be possible. 

The second is that ■ 
turnover is kept minimal, 
further reducing costs. 

The third: you avoid 
egregious follies, since you 
are spared your nephew's 
latest wizard wheezes, 
which have a tendency to 
decline promptly. 

A fourth is convenience: 
you do not get complicated 
letters from brokers and 
custodian banks. 

The fifth is not having to 
make decisions: in our 
lingo, indexing is a 
no-brainer. These last two 
virtues might be called the 
aspirin function - peace of 
mind. It is precious, unless 
it hills you too far. It is 
particularly valuable for 
persons with little business 
experience who do not want 
a lot of confusing 
distractions. 

On the other hand, there 
are disadvantages to most 
of these arrangements, the 
most obvious being the cost, 
admittedly low. Suppose 
that an index fund charges 
fees' and expenses of 1 per 
cent. Suppose, further, that 
the earnings yield of all the 
holdings in the fund is 5 per 
cent, or, after inflation. 2 
per cent. This means that 
you have given up a large 
part of the fruits of your 
savings for advantages that 
perhaps you can achieve in 
other ways: no small 
sacrifice. 

And the cardinal merit of 
index funds, namely gaining 
diversification, suffers from 
an nffcgtting flaw that can 


be expensive. Many of my 
clients who, over the yean, 
have gotten rich through 
portfolio investment had a 
few Great Winners that 
they let ride on and on. 
but never said, until the 
G.W. dominated the 
portfolio. 

In an Index that cannot 
happen, and it is unlikely in 
a mutual fund. And yet. one 
true maxim of good 
investing is. "let your 
profits run". 

For instance, if in the 
early days you had bet a 
few thousand pounds on 
Warren Buffett by buying 
shares in his Berkshire 
Hathaway, you could 
retire now. if you 


not also enjoy tile 
stimulation and instruction 
of contemplating a few 
companies that you own? 
For an experienced 
businessman, particularly, 
it can keep him on the gui 
rice. 

The biggest disadvantage 
of index funds is that 
frequently you do not 

choose the stratum 
appropriate to your 
particular circumstances. 

It s as though you wore the 
same clothes winter and 
summer. 

A younger person should 
he saving up for retirement, 
taking advantage of the 
miraculous growth that 
compound interest brings 


These last two virtues might be 
called the aspirin function - 
peace of mind. It is precious, 
unless it lulls you too far. It is 
particularly valuable for persons 
with little business experience 


wanted to. 

But if an index fund 
owned Berkshire, it would 
have kept paring it 
hack to its weighting 
in the averages, which is 
modest. 

Few* investors realise that 
to some extent, index 
investing is momentum 
inventing. 

If a handful of huge 
capitalisation stocks, such 
as Microsoft and General 
Electric, dominate a 
particular index, and they 
go up sharply, then indexers 
have to buy more of those 
stocks, pushing them even 
higher. 

As to avoiding headaches, 
the other side of the coin is 
that the investment process 
can be quite interesting. If 
you enjoy gardening, why 


about. For such a person, 
ploughback growth stocks, 
with high reinvestment 
rates and low dividend 
payouts, make excellent 
sense. 

For an older person, 
however, an income 
strategy can be attractive, 
particularly since the older 
person's tax rale declines 
with the end of his peak 
earning period. 

To sum up. a diversified 
portfolio of growth stocks 
for a younger person, or 
stocks paying a comfortable 
income for an older person, 
either way with minim al 
turnover and no fees 
attached, can be a more 
efficient solution than a 
fund indexed to an arbitrary 
average. 

How many stocks, then. 


are sufficient to provide 
adequate diversification 

tetthaut Indexing? The usual 
answer is about 20 in 
several industry groups, 
although really, if St is a 

veil-chosen usd carefUDy 
monitored portfolio, recent 
analysis seems to indicate 
the figure may he lower 
than that. Too many 
holdings and you 
may not pay attention to 
some. 

One does need to move on 
to the higher-growth 
industries that appear from 
time to time. For instance, 
in the old days the car 
business was a growth 
industry; later, aluminium, 
later, Japan. Then came 
mainframe computers and, 
more recently, 
biotechnolugy, telecomms 
and Information software. 
Every few years in recent 
memory, there has arisen 
an entire new growth 
Industry, on which one 
should place a bet 

Two merits of index funds 
have no offsetting 
disadvantages: low turnover 
and low transaction costs. 
Almost all mutual funds 
and brokerage accounts 
have grossly excessive 
turnover, which is why they 
do worse - often much, 
much worse - than the 
averages. 

The same is true of 
market letters. A 
buy-and-hold strategy turns 
out to be the most profitable 
one for almost all investors, 
but it doesn't generate 
commissions or sell 
subscriptions. 

In brief, indexing is the 
next best thing, but only the 
next best, to the most 
profitable strategy - 
long-term growth stock 
immobilism. 

■ John Tram is chairman of 
Montrose Advisers 
i nv e st ment managers in New 
York. 
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but a great deal more besides. 


The- Money Market Currency Account, from 
leading merchant bankers Singer <v Fried lander, 
pays hF«h interest and Sites ton a wide ran^e of 
discreet, personal banking services. 

For more information, call, fas; t>r e-mail us 
today or return the coupon. 
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Y ou have beard of wolf 
children: chil d ren raised 
by wolves. Well, the 
story of my uphrloging 
Is even more remarkable, for I 
was raised by a flock - they 
prefer the word mob - of Port 
Lincoln parrots, which axe 
natives of Australia. 

I fell Into the company of this 
mob as a result of running away 
from school, and spent four 
supremely happy years - from 
the age of 12% to 16% - in their 
company, roaming the wilds or 
Kent. In a tremendously pal- 
pable sense, those Port Lincoln 
parrots made me what I am: an 
attractive h itman being, if jnst a 
little weird. 

For example, I never, ever 
argue. The reason for th** is 
that Port Lincoln parrots are 
among the most argumenta- 
tively vociferous parrots on 
earth. Before I was 12%, I 
argued all the time, but burn 
12% to 16%, while In the com- 
pany of those birds, I lost the 
will to argue. 

Instead, I became a top-notch 
diplomat. The defining charac- 


True Fiction 


Parenting parrot-fashion 

Being raised by Port Lincolns has put many a feather in Michael Thompson-NoeTs cap 


teristic of a mob of Port Lincoln 
parrots is that half of the mob is 
always arguing with the other 
half. Tbs noise can be incred- 
ible. The mob Is always on the 
brink of implosion, so I learnt to 
be a peace-maker to negotiate 
with half the mob on behalf of 
the other half, and vice versa. 
This was difficult, because mob 
members were always changing 
sides. In a mob of Port Lincoln 
parrots, everything Is fluid, 
everything is flux. But I learnt 

to cope. 

The story of my upbringing by 
a mob of Port Lincoln parrots 
will soon be made into a Him.' 
The contract has been signed 
and a stand-in mob of parrots 
has been assembled from zoos. 
The only reason shooting has 


not started Is that the casting 
director still hasn't found a boy 
actor with huge green eyes, long 
golden hair and the requisite 
charisma to play yours truly, 
but she is pursuing several leads 
and they could be shooting by 
Christmas. 

In the meantime, the studio is 
encouraging me to tell my story 
in a bid to steal the thunder of 
all those films being made about 
people who were raised by 
wolves. 

One of then, Misha Defbnseca, 
who was adopted by a she- wolf 
when she was seven, told an 
interviewer recently: “There is 
something of (he wild in me 
still. I have the social graces, 
hut I don't trust humans like I 
trust animals. They’re less 


likely to stab yon in the back." 

My sentiments entirely. • 

I met my mob of Port Lincoln 
parrots after leaping from the 
train that was taking me to 
boarding school for the start of 
the summer , tarn. I hated that 
school, so - in the wilds of mid- 
Kent - I threw open the train 
door and flung myself, out In 
faffing , I struck my head on a 
rock. When I came to, it was 
dark. The forest was deathly 
still, but I realised I had com- 
pany. I was being scrutinised by 

47 pairs or dark, glittery eyes 
belonging to a mob of shimmer- 
ingly beautiful green, blue and 
yellow Port Lincoln parrots 
whose ancestors had escaped 
from an aristocrat's menagerie 
70 years earlier. Every mob 


member spoke perfect Bogush. . 

Port Lincoln parrots are tough 
and Intelligent. They were 
Intrigued that I was running 
away from home ami school, and 
said that I could join them so 
long as I did nothing to endan- 
ger their safety - a demand I 
readily accepted. . 

We moved about the country- 
side at dawn and at dusk, and 
were careful to avoid humans 
whenever we could. The parrots 
were not prepared to let my edu- 
cation go entirely to pot, so' we 
brake into libraries In order that 
I could read books on zoology, 
anthropology, astronomy, co* 

uology and . the history of con- 
fectionery. 

The parrots were especially 
keen that 1 should learn bow 


badly the primates treated all 
other- creatures, and were to the- 
. habit, when I was surly or recal- 
citrant, -of referring to me, so top - 
doc* as “Michael the monkey", 
or “primate trash*. Generally, 

however, they loved me to htt&- 
• -port r.inral n parrots eat seeds - 
and Insects, but the mob was 
determined I would grow up 

strong, so we broke Into restau- 
rants, usually Italian ones, sev- 
eral times a week. By the time I 
was I could cook Costolettme 
«R agmOofritie (lamb chops tried 
in Parmesan cheese batter) with . 
aplomb. 

As wefl as act as peace-maker, 

I helped guard the mob’s eggs 
and hatchlings and took Individ- 
ual parrots to the vet whenever 
' illness struck. I also founded a 


unique Port Lincoln parrot cem- 
etery deep in the heart of Kent 
in -which mob members who 
were felled by winter mown, 
food poisoning or fanner* guns 
were Intoned In moving ceremo- 
nies.- ... 

: it is thanks to the mob that I 
became what I became peace- 
loving, nttratolerant, shy, aim- 
dent, modest, generous, caring, 
--sharing, droll, cool. and ironic. 
Those are not qualities found to 
abundance today' Wherever we 
look we see stupidity, duplicity, 
hypocrisy ^ violence. We see 
people telling lies, and firing 
Cruise infami es: I can only be 
grateful that I was raised differ- 
ently. 

The mob still keeps an eye on 

me. The other evening I was 
st raffing to west Loudon with 
my friend, the curvaceous, ash- 
blonde Rebecca Salgado Love- 
. cup, when the air above my 
head .was suddenly filled by an 
excited mob of Port Lincoln par- 
rots, whizzing round to circles. 
They escorted us to my door and 
then zoomed off. The racket was 
dreadful. 
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Busk on 
London’s 
Underground 
and you 
can end up 
facing the 
music, finds 
Lesley Downer 
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T he police came for 
Moog the other day. 
He was woken at Sam 
by two policemen and 
a warrant officer with 
a non-bail warrant. In other 
words he was liable to be locked 
up Immediately. His offence was 
non-payment of fines. 

In fact, Moog had paid his fines 
and had a letter to prove it. 
“John”, who plays double bass in 
one of London's busiest Under- 
ground stations, was less lucky. 
The police took him straight to 
court from his regular pitch. The 
judge, a flamboyant character 
with bush; eyebrows and a ban- 
dana flowing out of his breast 
pocket, "wouldn't let me speak 
till alter he’d sentenced me". 

John spent the next two weeks 
in a cell with an Irish "pikey" 
(gypsy) who had killed his cousin 
with a machete. He remembers 
lying on his bunk trembling with 
fear when the “screws” came to 
beat the pikey up - "and this was 
lust for busking". 

Run-ins with the police are 
part of the warp and woof of life 
for buskers. Busking is a dvll 
offence. Moog explains; it contra- 
venes bylaw 22. section C subsec- 
tion 2, of London Transport regu- 
lations. This states that "playing 
a musical instrument for reward 
or pleasure on the Underground 
is an offence". The punishment is 
a fine, usually £50. Non-payment 
of the fine, however, is contempt 
of court and therefore a criminal 
offence and far more serious. 

Buskers are the direct descen- 
dants of the wandering minstrels 
or the freelance troubadours who 
entertained medieval travellers. 
In France, where busking is more 
socially acceptable, buskers per- 
form on the streets and entertain 
diners in cafes (terrace busking). 
But in London, the buskers' natu- 
ral habitat is the labyrinthine 
tunnels of the Underground. 

Moog, John and their friends 
are part of the troglodyte commu- 
nity which exists in this parallel 
universe underneath London. It’s 
an off-the-wall mini-society with 
its own rules and pecking order. 
At the bottom of the pile come 
beggars and the homeless, whom 
the buskers dismiss as largely 
mentally unstable. “We don't 
know them," they shrug. 

Then there are the itinerants 
who pass through and take the 
fly pitches, second-rate locations 
where station staff let buskers 
play but which are noisy or have 
an irregular traffic of passers-by. 
At the top or the hierarchy are 
the regular buskers. “You might 


W hat does te tour East 
Coast see in Mar- 
tha's Vineyard? rd 
been wandering for 
years what explains the annual 
migration of East Coast society 
to a small Island off Cape Cod, 
formerly a Methodist meeting 
camp. 

For the past week. President 
Bill Clinton has been there, 
soothing his battered soul and 
contemplating his stratospheric 
approval ratings. The Washing- 
ton media are there, too. recu- 
perating from the tyranny of the 
24-hour news cycle. Princess 
piana used to love “the vine- 
yard", as did Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis before her. The place, I 
surmised, must have something 
to recommend it 
Perhaps some arcadian amal- 
gam of sun. sea and solitude com- 
bined to attract the huddled 
masses from Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to Central Park West So was 
I thinki ng, at least as our taxi 
turned down a sand)' track 
through a tangled wood, en route 
to the secluded Vineyard beach 
house where I had been invited 
to spend the weekend. 

Moments later we were depos- 
ited on the doorstep of a sprawl- 


call it executive begging." grins 
Moog. 

People such as Frankie, who 
has a degree in philosophy from 
London University, is chairman 
of his local parent teachers’ asso- 
ciation and has been playing jazz 
guitar in the Underground for 15 
years, are a cut above the busk- 
ers who learn one tunc and play 
it again and again. 

Like Moog, he Is a professional 
musician. But playing gigs in 
pnbs and clubs Is never going to 
provide enough of an income. He 
busks a maximum of three days a 
week and earns, he says, more 
than his wife who has a full-time 
office job. 

The Labour government's 
tightening up of the social secu- 
rity regulations has sent more 
musicians into the subways. 
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Metropolis 

Tunes down the Tube 


"Musicians can't sign on any 
more. You've got to be actively 
looking for work to receive 
unemployment benefit,” says 
John, the double bass player. But 
only the very best can hope to 
earn enough to survive simply 
from their music. The rest either 
have a day job or busk. 

There are good and bad 
pitches. The dank underpasses 
around Hyde Park Corner are 
bad. The West End Tube stations, 
where 10,000 tourists and shop- 
pers an hour stream by. flush 
with money and the joy of spend- 
ing, are good. The people that 
come down here have just spent 
£200 on a toy for their child," 
says Frankie the philosopher. "So 
to give me £1 is nothing." 

There is a strict set of rules 
determining the allocation of 


time. Frankie. Moog, John and a 
few others control one of the best 
pitches In town, beside an escala- 
tor In one of the central London 
stations. They arrive early in the 

The dank 
underpasses 
around Hyde 
Park Comer 
are bad 
pitches 

morning to draw up the day's 
list. Each plays for an hour, then 
passes the pitch on to the next 
player. The only time the system 
breaks down Is when the police 

Arcadia 


arrive to move buskers on or 
when itinerants turn up who are 
not prepared to honour it 

This spring, says Frankie, 
there was an influx of Romanian 
gypsies “playing strange Balkan 
music on squeeze boxes. Some of 
than were quite streetwise: they 
had missing teeth and scare from 
fighting". They Invaded the pitch 
and had to be forcibly persuaded 
to go elsewhere. 

Buskers are a barometer of the 
economy. When times are good 
and people feel generous, there 
are plenty of buskers. H A friend 
of mine," says Moog, “was 
playing in the Hyde Park under- 
pass when Charles and Diana got 
married. Hyde Park was toll of 
people celebrating. People threw 
notes and gave him bottles of 
champagne." 


During the boom years of the 
1960s, the best place to busk was 
the City. Buskers would arrive at 
5am, before the first Under- 
ground train, to draw up the 
day’s KsL Now bankers are less 
free with their money and busk- 
ers prefer to work the West End. 
“In a recession, you’re the first 
thing they cut off," says Frankie. 

As fax as the buskers are con- 
cerned, they are musicians, 
entertainers, at the very least 
people doing their best to survive 
in the only way they can. 
“Becoming a busker is not what 
you do because you’ve hit rock 
bottom," says Moog. “It's- not 
people who’ve fallen through the 
net You have to be organised 
with all those fines coming in.” 

Whether they like it or not, 
they are on the wrong side of the 


Culture comforts in the country 

Patti Waldmeir succumbs to Martha's Vineyard in spite of the lack of barefoot beach walks 


ing modem villa occupying most 
of an acre of prime vacation real 
estate atop a dune overlooking 
Vineyard Sound. It was the kind 
of place I Imagined, in my urban 
mid western mind, might be 
called a "compound” - as in "the 
Kennedy compound at Hyannis- 
port". or some other tolls’ variety 
of compound. When I discovered 
that the house was built around 
a full-sized squash court, sunk 
two stories down Into the dune, 
with a gangway slung across it to 
reach my bedroom, with its sur- 
round-sea view. I finally gave to 
to Vineyard envy. 

When 1 discovered that the 
phone did not work, and no other 
dwelling was visible for miles, I 
knew I had entered nirvana. So 
with visions of barefoot beach 
walks and sunrise swims dancing 
in my head. I snuggled down for 
a long Vineyard slumber. 


Unfortunately, I had felled to 
reckon with one incontrovertible 
fact about this island idyll: 
though it is separated by a glori- 
ous wide stretch of water from 
the Massachusetts mainland, it 
does not diverge by even a hair’s 
breadth from mainstream Ameri- 
can culture. 

So early toe next morning, just 
as I was slathering on the sun- 
cream. my hosts announced an 
expedition to go shopping. I expe- 
rienced a sensation which has 
become familiar to me since 
returning to the US after 20 years 
overseas. Far accuracy, i will use 
its technical name: acute acquisi- 
tion aversion anxiety (AAAA), or 
shopping shock. The idea of a 
day spent boutique-hopping the 
island’s bijou spending spots - 
perhaps Amelia’s Bloomers for 
starters, followed by Dream 
Weaver and Very Vineyard - did 


not strike me as inspired. 

For I was already on arcadian 
auto-pflot: my programme called 
for gentle beach exercise Inter- 
spersed with prone sun worship. 
Searching for my bloomer size at 
Amelia’s - or even my T-shirt 

I will use its 
technical 
name: acute 
acquisition 
aversion 
anxiety 

size at the Black Dog Gift Shop, 
where Clinton is Infamously 
alleged to have bought a Tee for 
Monica Lewinsky - was singu- 
larly offputttag. 


But lest my shock turn to full- 
blown alienation (always a risk 
for. the returning expatriate), I 
agreed to join the cultural odys- 
sey to nearby Edgartown, where 
traffic clogs streets designed to 
accommodate the disposable 
Income of 19th century Method- 
ists, not the whole of Boston. 
New York and Washington. 

Returning to the beach house 
later that day, defiantly pur- 
chase-Iess, I proposed a swim and 
saunter. How far could one wan- 
der along the strand, in either 
direction, I inquired? The reply 
seemed to me evasive until I real- 
ised that my hosts had sever 
explored much beyond their own - 
sea frontage - and who could 
blame them? 

It turns out that all the sand, 
dead fish, seaweed and driftwood 
right down to the low tidemark is 
private property. It might be 


legal,, at the lowest tide, to walk 
along with feet submerged totally 
to water, my host surmised. But 
probably not 

It’s enough to drive a girl to 
shoppi ng . But as It turned out, I 
was not to be thrown back on the 
national pastime (that phrase has 
changed its definition since my 
childhood, when It was univer- 
sally understood to mean base- 
ball). . 

If I could not take my dally 
constitutional to the fresh air of 
the seashore - i did- try, but was 
driven back by. the glare of out- 
raged sandtords - 1 would take It 
even 9a I thought of the squash 
court, but I don't play squash, 
and as It turns out, neither do my 
hosts (that court must have 
seemed a good idea at the 
time-. . .) 

One of the other guests pro- 
posed the perfect solution: If I 


fence. Their chosen way of mak- 
ing a living is against the law. In 
modern Britain there is no place 
for freelance troubadours. 

Jules, a 30-year-old ex-public 
schoolboy who dresses as the car- 
toon character Sylvester the Cat 
and- plays the trumpet, has had 
50 summonses for busking and 
has been in prison. The other 
day, he points out, statistics were 
published revealing that the 
crime rate on the London Under 
ground has risen by 6 per cent 
and cases of sexual assault have 
Increased dramatically. 

Yet the transport police still 
spend their time arresting busk- 
ers. “The irony of tt!" he says. 
“The crime rate's gone up’ 
people are being accosted - and 
rm going to prison just for bask- 
ing." 


wanted a walk, I could have it on 
the treadmill at the local gym. 
While there, I could catch a bit of 
the ongoing scandalthon - on 
continuous show on the TV news 
c hann els - and then, return ells- 
tening with a patina of ^weat- 
chic, for the sunset 
Later that night, as I was dis- 
membering a boiled lobster at 

Jacuzztside, I suddenly began to 

get it There is something to ho 
said for culture comfort* even 
while on holiday: for that bur- 
bling Jacuzzi beside me; for 

need one; for bottled water 

kns”* — * 

Some, like me, might 

for a world defined wS3 ?£ X 
sea. sand and saltwate/ 
deprivation is, as I shoutf ‘toow 
by now. certainly unVtoevaS » 
not actually mukmeiSS"*. 1 ! 
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